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I. 


ROMAN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, PARTICULARLY 
AUGUSTINE’S CONFESSIONS.* 
a 


S no book perfectly conceals the traits of its writer, there is 
an indefinite sense in which all literature may be said to be 
autobiographical. Diaries, journals and letters at once occur as 
strongly marked examples. It is a short step from these to tales of 
adventure and travel, to histories of campaigns written by gen- 
erals who led them, to biographies revealing the describer quite 
as clearly as the person he describes, and only another step to 
meditations and lyric verse, while a last step may bring us to 
books in general, inasmuch as in some degree, no matter how faint, 
they all mirror the traits of their composers. 

Yet all literature, though in this general sense autobiographical, 
is not autobiography, which is but a small part of literature. 
While we may not be able to frame a perfect definition that shall 
include autobiographies only, we are none the less assured that 
autobiography is a distinct thing. Some books, indeed, conform so 
closely to the character of self-written lives that it is not easy to 
decide whether they fall just inside or just outside our class. 
Others, like Czesar’s Commentaries and Cicero's Letters, though 


*In this lecture I desire to bring out collaterally three facts which have not 
received recognition in histories of literature: first, that autobiography is un- 
known in classical Greek literature ; second, that it is a native form of Latin lit- 
erature; and third, that both types of autobiography, the objective and the 
introspective, originated in Latin literature. A fourth fact, little noticed, is that 
“autobiography ’’ is evidently a word of recent coinage, and probably not yet a 
century old. 
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packed with autobiographical material, stand a little farther 
removed, and at a still greater distance we may place such a book 
as the Anabasis of Xenophon, for while it contains much personal 
history, it is personal history inwoven in a larger narrative. But 
neither collections of letters, nor narratives of campaigns related 
by those who conducted them, nor even diaries and journals, 
though abounding in the stuff of which autobiographies are made, 
are themselves autobiographies. For in its normal sense an auto- 
biography implies two things: first, with respect to substance, 
that the writer’s own life is the sole or principal theme, and 
second, with respect to literary form, that the book is a fairly 
continuous, unified history. The Life of Franklin, the Memoirs of 
Gibbon, the Confessions of Rousseau, the Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini—these and such as these are well-understood examples of 
autobiography. 


i. 


It is a form of writing which seems to be utterly unknown in the 
classical period of Greek literature, and even in later Greek until 
about the time of the Christian era.* It is, however, an old 
native form of Latin literature.t Tacitus tells us the writing of 
autobiographies was antiquitus usitatum,t common in the time of 
the Republic, and that ‘‘ many thought the writing of their own 
lives was a mark of conscious rectitude rather than of arro- 
gance.’’§ These earliest books are lost, though some mention of 
them remains. milius Scaurus, twice consul (115 and 107 B.C.), 
and subsequently censor and princeps senatus, wrote the story of 
his stormy life in three books as a justification of his political 
conduct. Cicero speaks well,| even too well, of the reliability 
and personal dignity of the writer, but hints that his style lacked 
finish... As for his three books, they are sane utiles ; quos nemo 
legit.** His younger contemporary, Rutilius Rufus, was more accom- 


* SuIDAS mentions the book of NIcHOLAs of Damascus (who lived 37-4 B.C. in 
the palace of the Jewish king Herod): 7epi rov idiov Biov kai tic éavtod aywyyzc, and 
the book of LisAnrus of Antioch (314-393 A.D): Adyo¢ repi rij¢ éavtod rine. See 
BERGK, Griech. Litteraturgeschichte, i, 291, Berlin, 1872. 

+ On Roman autobiographies generally consult the old but valuable monograph 
of SuRINGAR: De Romanis Autobiographis, Leyden, 1846. For the period of 
the Empire consult PETER, Geschichtliche Litteratur iiber die romische Kaiserzeit, 
i, 372-377. 

t Tacitus: Agricola, i. § Tacitus: Agricola, i. 

| Cicero: Brutus, 111 and 112. 

"Cicero: De Oratore, i, 49, prudentia tamen rerum magnarum magis quam 
arte dicendi nititur. . 

** C1cERO: Brutus, 112, tres ad L. Fufidium libri scripti de vita ipsius sane 
utiles ; quos nemo legit. 
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plished. He was a Stoic philosopher, a jurist, a respectable orator 
and the writer of a history of Rome in Greek. His honesty as a 
public officer brought on him the hatred of the venal publicans 
whose extortions he had exposed. Unjustly banished in 92 B.C., 
he retired to Smyrna, where he wrote an account of his public 
life.* Itis a pity his book is lost, for although it was probably 
little else than a vindication of his acts, he deserved such vindi- 
cation. It was doubtless better written than the memoirs of 
Scaurus, and was carefully truthful in spirit, as Plutarch’s charac- 
terization (gtdadyjOns avyip)+ may well lead us to believe. There is 
a third autobiography belonging to this time, written by Quintus 
Lutatius Catulus, consul in 102 B.C. He commanded one army 
and Marius the other in the campaign against the Cimbri, and 
soon after fell a victim to the Marian proscription. His style, as 
Cicero testifies in one of those untranslatable phrases that attach 
moral goodness to fine diction, embodied the incorrupta Latini 
sermonis integritas, and, in the judgment of the same critic, was 
fit to be compared with the pleasant manner of Xenophon.+ 
Passing to the time of the civil wars, we encounter the memoirs 
of the dictator Sulla (138-78 B.C.), written at Naples after his 
retirement from public life.§ His ambitious account had already 
filled twenty-two books, when it was suddenly broken off by his 
death. It was completed by his freedman, Cornelius Epicadus. 
The object of these commentaries, as they were styled later,| was 
to exhibit the whole of Sulla’s career. Roman superdia, selfish 
and cruel, and glorification of the author as a favorite of the gos 
compose the tone of the narrative. Scraps of the memoirs 
remain, but otherwise the work is lost, save as Plutarch has drawn 
on it for his lives of Marius and Sulla. It is a great loss, in spite 
of its distorted presentations, inasmuch as we so often get at the 
truth through a writer’s very perversions. Still it is not so much 


* CHARISIUS: Gramm. Lat., p. 139. 

+ PLutarcH:: Marius, 28, o¢ de ‘Povritioc iotopei ra wev Gada ot2.a24Oy¢ avip, 

¢ Cicero: Brutus, 132. 

§ PLuTarcH: Lucullus,i; Sulla, 4 and 37. 

|| The original name is res geste or rerum gestarum libri. NIESE (p. 127, in ITT, 
5 of IWAN VON MULLER’s Handbuch) says of Sulla: “ Er hat Aufzeichnungen in 
griechischer Sprache (izouvjuara) hinterlassen, von denen in den Biographien Plu- 
tarch’s noch Reste erhalten sind.’’? Is there any authority, except the name iouv7- 
pata given by Plutarch, for supposing Sulla wrote his book in Greek? It should 
be remembered that Plutarch also calls the memoirs ra¢ aitod mpasere ( Lucullus, i), 
which points plainly to an original res geste. There is no reason to doubt Sulla 
wrote in Latin. Whether there was a Greek version is another matter, though 
there is no evidence for it. All the Latin writers who quote it, quote literally 
and in Latin. But I find nothing in Plutarch’s references that looks like an exact 
quotation. 
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as autobiography, but as material for history we regret its destruc- 
tion. We can more easily spare the author's self-painted idealized, 
portrait than those vigorous sketches of the dreadful scenes in 
which he figured. 

The learned Varro wrote de vita sua in three books.* As for 
Cicero, nothing could keep him from autobiography. In his 
letter, asking Lucceius to write up his deeds, he says: ‘‘ If you 
will not consent, I shall perhaps be forced to do what some cen- 
sure: I shall write about myself.’’+ Little forcing was needed. 
In the year 60 he finished a commentary in Greek on his consul- 
ship and informed Atticus he meant to prepare a Latin version.t 
He asked Atticus to see that transcripts were placed in Athens and 
other Greek cities, and bored Czsar$ and Pompey) by sending 
each a copy. He also wrote in Latin a tasteless Poéma on the 
same theme and followed this effusion with an epic in three books, 
De Temporibus Suis. ‘‘O that he had been more modest in 
verse!’’ is the sigh of his wise critic Quintilian.** 

We need not linger here over the familiar and incomparable 
Commentaries of Julius Cesar. As the two thousandth anniver- 
sary of his birth approaches, the Gallic War, through which a 
firsthand knowledge of his character comes to most of us, still 
remains the one classical book most generally read. And it 
matches the man. “ He wrote,’’ says Quintilian, ‘‘ in the way he 
fought.’’++ The book is not properly an autobiography, but rather 
mémoires pour servir, a well-digested series of notes recording year 
by year the conquest of Gaul. The great captain strictly refrains 
from expatiating on his motives or making a show of his be- 
havior. Yet he did not really conceal himself, and his Commen- 
taries are autobiographical, not in the way of an assertion, but by 
constant implication. He is always behind the lines. 


Iii. 


A new series begins with Augustus,-the autobiographies of 
emperors.t+ About the middle of his reign he composed memoirs 


* PeTeR: Jlistoricorum Romanorum Fragmenta, Ed. 1883, p. 236. 

+ Ad Fam,, v, 12. 

t Ad Atticum, i, 19, 20. 

§ Ad Quint. fr., ii, 165. 

|| Ad Fam., v, 7,3. Peter: Hist. Rom. Frag., p. 209, 6. 

“{SurincaR: De Romanis Autobiographis, pp. 24, 25. See also TEUFFEL- 
ScHWABE, 190, 3, and ScHANZ (2d Ed., 1898) in IWAN von MiU}LLER’s Handbuch, 
viii, 1, 394. 

** Inst. Or., xi, 1, 24. 

+t Inst. Or., x, 1, 114. 

tt Under the Empire there was very little autobiography outside the imperia) 
fami'y. PETER observes: ‘‘ Bald aber musste man sich itiberzeugen, dass fiir 
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in thirteen books,* probably entitled Commentaries, and dedicated 
the work to Mecenas and Agrippa.f Like other performances of 
its author, it served as an example for his successors. It was an 
example likely to find favor in the eyes of self-uggrandizing rulers, 
unless, as too often happened, they were stolidiy indifferent to all 
forms of literature except the easily obtained panegyrics of a 
servile court. 

We may notice briefly these imperial Lives. - Tiberius described 
his career in short, sketchy commentariest full of false coloring, 
and we are assured by Suetonius they were almost the only books 
Domitian sared to read.$ Claudius, with some elegance of man- 
ner, wrote eight insipid books on his own life.| His empress, the 
infamous Agrippina (15-59 A.D.), mother of Nero, also wrote 
memoirs which, unluckily for her, fell into the hands of Tacitus.* 

In the next generation we meet with memoirs by Vespasian.** 
Passing down the imperial line we can hardly help pausing before 
the grand figure of Trajan. Whata boon to history would the Life 
of such aruler have been! Perhaps he dictated the account of 
his Dacian campaigns, as Priscian seems to indicate by a citation, t+ 
but, apart from this, even the memory of anything resembling 
memoirs of Trajan has perished. His majestic Column in Rome 
and more majestic Arch at Beneventum, each containing his _por- 
trait, remain to remind us of him and to remind us further, in 





autobiographische Darstellungen ausserhalb des Hofes kein Platz mehr gelassen 
sei, und wenn auch einzelne Verfasser in der Behandlung der Zeitgeschichte ihre 
Person nicht vergessen haben werden, die Autobiographie beschriinkt sich seit 
Tiberius auf den Hof.’’ (Geschichtliche Litteratur iiber die romische Kaiserzeit, 
ii, 202. Consult also ii, 372-377.) ‘ 

* It was after 9 B.C. SueTontus: Augustus, 85, aliqua de vita sua quam 
tredecim libris, Cantabrico tenus bello nec ultra, composuit. 

+ PLUTARCH: comp. DEMOSTH., cum. Cic., 3, év Toig mpog ’Aypizray Kal Markhvav 
izouviyuacw, AGRIPPA wrote an autobiography. See PHILARG. ad Verg. georg., 
ii, 162, Agrippa in secundo vite sue dicit. 

t{Sugetonius: Tiberius, 67, commentario quem de vita sua summatim breviter- 
que composuit. See TEUFFEL-SCHWABE, 275. 

4SvETONIUS: Domitianus, 20, preter commentarios et acta Tiberti Cesaris 
nthil lectitabat. 

|| SuEToNIUsS: Claudius, 41, composuit de vita sua VIII volumina magis inepte 
quam tneleganter. The statement in the third edition of Christ’s Griechische 
Litteraturgeschichte (p. 617) that Caligula wrote an autobiography is erroneous. 
It is a slip for Claudius. See PETER, Hist. Rom. Frag., p. 294, and TEUFFEL- 
ScHWABE, 286. 

{ Tacitus: Ann., iv, 53, id ego... . reppert in commentariis Agrippine 
jilie. 

** JosEpHUS: Vita, 65, p. 340, 18bk., év rote Oveoracravod tov aitoxpdtopo¢ brouvh 
pacww ovTw yéypantat, 

ttPRisciaANus: Gramm. Lat., ii, 205, 6, Traianus in I Dacicorum : inde Ber- 
zobim, deinde Aizi processimus, 
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words adapted from Mommsen, that for his beneficent reign we 
possess little more than ‘‘ chiseled picture-books, from which too 
often the text is missing.’’* Trajan’s immediate successor, the 
versatile Hadrian, wrote his own life in a spirit of genial vanity. 
We learn from Spartianus that he was careful to remind his 
readers of the antiquity of his family, tracing it from the time of 
the Scipios, and to explain that his free use of wine was in conse- 
quence of the example of Trajan.t To avoid the appearance of 
self-esteem and thus gain greater credence for the story of his life, 
he commanded his learned freedmen to publish it under their 
names, and the book passed for a short time as the work of 
Phlegon.t 

About 170, Marcus Aurelius wrote his calmly complacent Medi- 
tations, which, though Roman in origin, belong to Greek litera- 
ture. They spring from autobiographical suggestions, but do not 
compose an autobiography. Amid the general literary decline 
with which the third century opens, Septimius Severus (193-211) 
‘* wrote the history of his public and private life with fidelity to 
truth,” as Spartianus judges, adding naively that Severus ‘‘ ex- 
cused only his vice of cruelty’’ and ‘‘ kept quiet about his 
wife.”’§ The contemporary historian, Dio Cassius, or Cassius Dio 
(as I believe we are now to call him). did not take so favorable a 
view. ‘‘I relate things,’’ he quietly observes, ‘‘ not as Severus 
wrote them, but as they really happened.’’| One more long step 
and we are at the opening of the fourth century, where, with pass- 
ing mention of the supposed memoirs of Constantine™, (325- 337), 
first Christian emperor, this hurried recital of ancient Roman 
autobiographies tnay fitly close. 

Some fragments of them remain, some mention by historians 
and some porticns worked over and incorporated in other writers. 
Otherwise they have perished, unless the Commentaries of Julius 
Cesar are to be judged an exception. They are all of one type, 
objective narratives dealing with the scenes and events in which 
their authors mingled. They are composed with one purpose, 
avowed or concealed, the commendation of the writer to others. 


* MoMMBEN : Romische Geschichte, v, 204, Fd. 1885, ‘‘ Ein gemeisseltes Bilder- 
buch der dakischen Kriege, zu welchem uns fast iiberall der Text fehlt.’’ 

{Spartianus: Hadrianus, i, 1, and iii, 3. 

tSpartianus: Hadrianus, xvi, 1. 

¢Sparrianus: Severus, xviii, 6, vitam suam privatam publicamque ipse com- 
posuit ad fidem, solum tuntum vitium crudelitatis excusans ; iii, 2, uzorem.... 
de qua tacuit in historia vite private. 

| Dio: 75, 7, 2éyo yap oby dca 6 Levijpoc éypawev, A227’ boa aAmflac éyévero, 

"Lypus: De Muagistr., ii, 36, taic dia2égeot Kuvotavrivov, ac airic oixeia owvy 


ypawag arorésouTev, 
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They are natural utterances of Roman pride, ranging all the way 
from dignified self-vindication to vanity. Autobiography, as well 
as satire, should be credited to the Romans as their own independent 
invention. 


IV. 


The appearance of Augustine’s Confessions in 399 or 400* dates 
the entrance of a new kind of autobiography into Latin literature 
—the autobiography of introspection, the self-registered record of 
the development of a human soul. Itis literally a ‘‘ confession’? of 
all that was in his mind and heart, an acknowledgment which does 
not omit the vile in conduct, the erroneous in thinking or the base 
in motive. Without reserve and yet not without shame, it is 
above all free from vanity, excuse or pride. It is, moreover, the 
history of a great spirit written with the mastery of genius. 
From beginning to end it quivers with life, passion and power. 
There is a look of intense reality on every page, even at the times 
when Augustine is turning aside to view the abstract world-ques- 
tions which so often thrust themselves into his life. As Adolf 
Harnack has acutely observed, the Confessions never degenerate 
into ‘* psychological discussions on the human understanding, will 
and emotions, or abstract researches on the ‘soul, or superficial 
reasoning and moralizing self-contemplation as in the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius,’ but steadily present ‘‘ a definite portrait of 
one man.”’+ As we watch the workings of his spirit, even in its 
tumults of rhetoric, we are constantly at a loss to decide what it 
is enchants us most—the sweep of his restless observation, his 
convincing eloquence, or the vivid displays of reflection and 
imagination. How many of its phrases.are memorable! much as 
they lose by translation. How many have entered into the com- 
monplace of letters and philosophy! ‘‘ None can be compelled 
against his will,’’{ ‘‘ The things that are, are good,’’§ ‘‘ The 
unlearned rise and seize the kingdom of heaven,”’| ‘‘ What is 
enough for safety is too little for delight,” ‘‘ To rise is one thing, 


* This date is generally accepted, for the Confessions were almost certainly 
published within the year preceding AUGUSTINE’S treatise Contra Faustum Man- 
icheum. 

t Augustin’s Confessionen, ein Vortrag von Dr. ADOLF HARNACK, p. 8, Giessen, 
1888. HARNACK’S penetrating critique should be read by all who would under- 
stand the place of the Confessions as a literary art-work and classic of philosophy, 
though his sympathy with its meaning as a book of personal religion, while gener- 
ous, is not complete. 

t non cogeris invitus ad aliquid, vii, 4. 

% quamdiu sunt, bona sunt, vii, 12. 

|| surgunt indocti et calum rapiunt, viii, 8. 

{ quod saluti satis est, delectationi parum est, x, 31. 
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not to fall another,’’* ‘‘ God alone rules without pride,’’ ‘‘t Happy 
he who loves Thee, his friend in Thee, and his enemy for Thee ’’{— 
these are instances from the Confessions. From his lesser touches of 
description we may pick out ‘ the troubled flow of time,’’§ ‘ the 
great hall of memory,’’| ‘‘ the rule of perfection,’ ‘‘ the flood 
of custom,’’** ‘‘ a dead life,’’ ¢+and his styling temperance in meats 
‘‘ the bridle of the throat,’’t} ignorance ‘‘ the mother of admira- 


997ea 


tion,’’§$ mortal man as ‘‘ time devouring and by time de- 
voured,’’!| his body ‘‘ this earth I carry about,’ and light 
‘* the queen of colors.’’*** And these are but a few out of hun- 


dreds moret+++ to be found in the little book that has been the fa- 


vorite of all his writings from his own day until now.t{t 


Is it not natural to suppose such a book would be interesting ? 
Interesting indeed it has been in its influence on human thought 
and its fascination for a long series of readers, not the least of 
whom was Petrarch. ‘ Small in size !’’ he exclaims of his copy, 
‘‘ but of infinite charm.’’§$§$ Still to read it in English is not so 
very interesting. The unchecked rhetoric, the reiterated calls on 
God, varied and wearisome, the shrewd curiosity in hunting down 
subtleties to their last hiding-places, the streaks of inane allegor- 


* aliud est cito surgere, aliud est non cadere, x, 35. 

+ solus sine typho dominaris, x, 36. 

t beatus qui amat te, et amicum in te, et inimicum propter te, iv, 9. 

4 fluxum seculorum turbulentum, ix, 8. 

|| aula ingenti memoria, x, 8. 

regula perfectionis, iii, 9. 

** flumen moris humani, i, 16. 

tt vitam mortuam, v; 8. 

tt freni gutturis, x, 31. 

22 ignorantia mater admirationis, xiii, 21. 

|\| devorans tempora et devoratus temporibus, ix, 4. 

"© hec terra quam porto, xii, 2. 

*** regina colorum lua est, x, 34. 

+tt It may not be superfluous to cite in a note these additional examples: vepres 
libidinum, ‘‘the brambles of lust’’ (ii, 3); eamus faciamus, et pudet non esse 
impudentem, the formula of eager boyish mischief in ii, 9; non vacant tempora 
‘time is never empty’’ (iv, 8); arborum volatica folia, ‘the fluttering leaves of 
trees’’ (vii, 6); the moving plea medicus es, eger sum ; misericors es, miser sum 
(x, 28); the surprised recognition in et ecce intus eras, et ego foris, et ibi te quere, 
bam (x, 27); the frequent and ever-memorable da quod iubes et tube quod vis (x- 
29); pedissequa periculosa iocunditas, ‘‘ pleasure is a dangerous waiting-maid’’ 
(x, 31); consuetudinis sarcina, ‘‘the pack of habit’’ (x, 40); caro mihi valent 
stille temporum, ‘‘ precious to me are the drops of time”’ (xi, 2); the settled peace 
after the storm in the inimitable and untranslatable evitando vivit anima que 
adpetendo moritur (xiii, 21); the somewhat gross but graphic elinai stillam 
dulcedinis ex tua veritate, ‘‘I licked a drop of sweetness from thy truth’’ (xiii, 
30); and the poetically tender lunam et stellas consolari noctem (xiii, 32). 

ttt Quid meorum opusculorum frequentius et delectabilius innotescere potuit, 
quam libri confessionum mearum ? (AUGUSTINE, De Dono Perseverantia, cap. xx.) 

422 Epp. Fama, iv, 1. 
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izing, and sometimes the violent bursts of feeling—these are the 
things that frighten away readers and prevent them from reaching 
the real delights of the book. Then he isso exuberant. For if 
Cicero’s pen was full, Augustine’s is fuller. 

But read what he wrote, free from the disenchantment of trans- 
lation, and the effect is different. The ineptitudes and infelicities 
soon shrink and the central power of the book appears. What 
writer, and particularly what old writer, is ever heard to the best 
advantage except in his own words? But thus read, the less 
attractive things assume a place and propriety of their own, even 
though, in Shakespeare’s phrase, they figure merely as 

‘‘furrow weeds, 


Darnel and many an idle flower that grows 
?Mid the sustaining corn.’’* 


Augustine was born in 354, His Confessions recount the earlier 
part of his life, ending with his conversion to Christianity and the 
death of his mother Monnica, in his thirty-third year. They con- 
sist of thirteen books, the first ten being his autobiography and 
the other three an appendix on the biblical account of Creation. 
The first book deals with his infancy and boyhood through his 
fifteenth year, the next five with his youth to his thirtieth year, 


the next three with his young manhood to his thirty-third year, 
and the tenth is a closing meditation in retrospect. Unlike some 
of the older Roman autobiographies and many of his own writings, 
this work is not addressed or dedicated to any of his fellow-men. 
His Confessions are not addressed or dedicated in the literary sense 
at all, but are made in simplicity to God. ‘‘ What have I to do 


with men,’’ he asks, ‘‘ that they should hear my confessions, as 


though they could heal my infirmities? Man is curious about the 
life of his fellow; careless about correcting his own. Why 
should they wish to hear from me what I am, when they are 
unwilling to hear from Thee what they are? And when they 
hear from me about myself, from what source can they learn 
whether I speak the truth? .... But if they will only hear 
Thee about themselves, they will never be able to say, The Lord 
lies.’’+ So his sole concern is to learn what he is in the eyes of 
his Maker, who alone understands him. It would be a misrepre- 
sentation to say this was the unvarying attitade of Augustine. It 
is his final attitude, attained through a fierce struggle, a battle to 
blood. Through that battle his moral and intellectual natures 
marched together, step by step, all the way. His story is so full 
of variety that I despair of relating it. It is so tempestuous in 


* King Lear, iv, 4. + Confessions, x, 3. 
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feeling, lively in fancy, affluent in thought,-ingenuous when most 
subtle, childlike when most mature,-and so swift in its changes of 
light and shadow, that the author’s own account must ever remain 
the only satisfying one. 

The son of a hot-blooded, vulgar and somewhat intemperate 
pagan father, Patricius, and of a Christian mother, Monnica, the 
good angel of his life, he embodies the most conflicting impulses. 
His story records them with unsparing frankness. Of his infancy 
he remembered nothing,* though he speculates much about it. 
He is a little puzzled to explain how, though his infancy died long 
ago, he is still alive.t Then he came from infancy to boyhood. 
Or did boyhood rather come to him? he inquires. Which came 
to the other? And what became of his infancy? Did it cease - 
to be ?{ He cannot solve his curious riddle. Without getting 
into ‘‘ a divine despair’’ about it, like Tennyson, his thought of 
the vanished past is not unlike that poet’s line: 


**O Death in Life! the days that are no more !’’§ 


His boyhood he remembers well. The first prayers he framed for 
himself were that he might not be whipped at school.| He 
would not read and write as much as his teachers prescribed, as he 
preferred to play ball.| It seemed to him unjust his elders should 
call their chosen pursuits ‘‘ business’’ and not be punished, if he 
was to be whipped for following his favorite occupation. Still he 
admits that for tantillus puer he was et tantus peccator.4 

He does not know why he hated Greek and loved Latin, unless 
it was because Greek was a foreign language. He used to weep 
over the story of Dido, but seems to have been bored by the char- 
acter of AXneas and to have doubted whether he ever came to 
Carthage anyway, though he is afraid to put this question to his 
teacher.** Ages later, was it not the historian Gibbon, so deeply 
read in the classics, who wrote in like spirit in his Memoirs, ‘‘ I 
know not how, from some fault in the author, the translator, or the 
reader, the pious Aineas did not so forcibly seize on my imagina- 
tion?’’++ Tlow Augustine hated the addition table! learned in a 
singsong way—unum et unum duo, duo et duo quattuor, odiosa 


* Conf., i. 6, ista mea non memini. 

+ Conf., i, 6, et ecce infantia mea olim mortua est, et ego vivo. 

t Conf., i, 8, nonne ab infantia hue pergens, vent in pueritiam ; vel potius 
ipsa in me venit, et successit infantie? nec discessit illa; quo enim abiit? et 
tamen iam non erat. 

4 Princess, iv. 

|| Conf., i, 9, ludebam pila puer, et eo ludo impediebar, quo minus celeriter dis- 
cerem litteras. 

4 Conf, i, 12. ** Conf., i, 13. 

++ GipBon : Memoirs of My Life and Writings, ch. v. 
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cantio.* Studying Homer was bitter, though he grants the poet 
is duleissime vanus.t| But the morals of the gods in Homer, and 
in Terence too, disgusted him.t His declamations from Virgil in 
school won him great applause, yet ‘‘ was it not all wind and 
smoke ?’’t 

In his sixteenth year his studies were interrupted by a long 
vacation. It was at this time, as he says, ‘‘ the brambles of 


lust ’’§ first struck root in his life. His mother’s distress and 
warnings he set down as womanish nonsense.| So he began to 


‘‘ walk the way of the streets of Babylon and to roll in its mire 
as in spices and precious ointments’? without let and without 
shame. He indulged in petty thieving, not from want, but from 
mere mischief.** The story of his plundering a neighbor’s pear 
tree one stormy night and throwing the pears to the pigs is vividly 
told.tt At seventeen he went to Carthage to attend the schools 
of rhetoric and philosophy. There he advanced swiftly in a career 
of sensuality,{} reveling especially in the grosser indecencies of 
the theatres, theatres among the vilest the world has known.§§ 
One day he happened to pick up a copy of Cicero’s Hortensius, 
and read its eloquent exhortation to the study of philosophy. It 
startled him to think of his own conduct, when a pagan could thus 
speak to him of the love of truth and wisdom. ‘‘I started to 
rise,’’ he cries out, ‘‘ that I might return to Thee.’’|| In spite of 
many starts to rise, fifteen years were yet to pass before he forsook 
his immoral habits. 

Would Cicero satisfy him? Perhaps so, for of his mother’s 
teachings he had kept nothing in practice and little in thought, as 
he writes, beyond the memory of the name of Christ. Still he 
was roused, and so he plunged into the big books of the philoso- 
phers.*** From his nineteenth to twenty-eighth year he was 
engrossed with the prevalent philosophy known as Manichzanism, 
a Persian dualism somewhat grossly imposed on Christian ideas, ttt 
teaching that good and evil are codrdinately necessary and eternal. 
We need not follow him through its mazes.t{{{ He mastered it, but 


* Conf., i, 13. t Conf., i, 17. 

t Conf., i, 14. % Conf., ii, 3, vepres libidinum. 

|| Conf., ii, 3, monitus muliedres. 

{ Conf., ii, 3, iter agebam platearum Babylonia, et volutabar in ceno eius tam- 
quam in cinnamis et unguentis pretiosis. 

** Conf., ii, 4 and 9. tt Conf, iii, 1. 

tt Conf., ii, 4. 4% Conf., iii, 2. 

\\\| Conf, iii, 4, surgere ceperam, ut ad te redvrem. 

" Conf., iii, 4. *** Conf, iii, 6. 

ttt Conf., v, 6. 

ttt The writings of Joun Stuart MILL are not free from a Manichean tinge. In 
his Essays on Religion (Essay i, ‘‘ Nature’’) he argues: ‘‘ The only admissible 
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remained unsatisfied, notwithstanding the gorgeous rhetoric of 
Faustus, its chief expounder, who was unable to answer Augus- 
tine’s searching questions. ‘* Of what avail for my thirst was the 
most graceful profferer of the fairest goblet !’’* 

Seeking a greater career he left Carthage for Rome,+ against the 
anguished entreaty of his mother. ‘‘ And I lied to my mother, 
and such a mother! and stole away. That night I secretly set 
forth, while she remained praying in tears. The breeze blew and 
filled our sails, and drew the shore from our sight ’—what a Vir- 
gilian touch! In the early morning hours, as she watched the 
receding ship, Monnica insaniebat dolore.t+ 

At Rome he fell ill with a severe fever.t On recovering, he 
followed for a while the skepticism of the later Academics, 
‘‘ who taught me,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that we ought to doubt every 
thing and that nothing true can be known.’’§ He started lectur- 
ing on rhetoric in his house, but soon found, in one respect at least, 
things were done otherwise in Rome than in Carthage. His pupils, 
as the time for paying their fees approached, suddenly withdrew 
and attached themselves to a rival school in rhetoric. He admits 
he hated them for doing it, ‘‘ though not with a perfect hatred.’’| 

In disappointment he withdrew to Milan and obtained license 
from the prefect of that city to lecture on rhetoric there. Am 
brose, Bishop of Milan, later to exert so much influence on his 
life, received him kindly, and Augustine was at once impressed 
by his marked benignity.** By this time, Monnica, traveling alone 
from Carthage, succeeded in joining her son, and was strangely 
comforted by Augustine’s assurance that he was now neither a 
Manichean nor a Christian.t+ He was still unsatisfied and bent on 
attaining certitude. ‘‘ I wished to be as certain of things unseen,” 
he writes, ‘‘ as I was certain that seven and three make ten.’’++ 
But the necessity for some sort of belief for the affairs of life, 
even if demonstrated knowledge were out of reach, urged him on. 
He reasons that he believes he is the son of certain parents, a 
thing he could never know of himself, but must learn from others. 
The arrest of his intimate friend Alypius on an apparently well- 
founded but false charge of theft, coupled with the trial and sub- 





moral theory of creation is that the Principle of Good cannot at once and altogether 
subdue the powers of evil, either physical or moral ; could not place mankind in » 
world free from the necessity of an incessant struggle with the maleficent powers, 
or make them always victorious in that straggle.’’ Essay iii (‘‘ Theism’’) con- 
tains similar reasoning. Manichanism is specifically named in connection with 
his father’s religious opinions (Autobiography, p. 40, New York, 1874). 

* Conf., v, 6. %Z Conf., v, 10. ** Conf., v, 13. 

+ Conf., v, &. | Conf., v, 12. tt Conf., vi, 1. 

t Conf.. v, 9. q Conf., v, 13. tf Conf., vi, 4, 
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sequent proof that another was the thief, impressed these thoughts 
on Augustine still more. Alypius, whom he believed, was in his 
eyes just as worthy of confidence while under accusation, with the 
evidence seemingly against him, as afterward when he was proved 
to be innocent.* 

Again he plunged into philosophy, studying the riddle of the 
world and life, and why evil should arise if al! is the work of a 
good Creator. He adopted Neoplatonism,+ the last outcome of 
Greek philosophy. It was old Platonism tinged with Hindu pan- 
theism. The doctrine of the Divine Reason, the Word or -léyos 
whereby the Absolute One created the world, and all the conse- 
quences of this doctrine, fascinated him.* Here was a better 
answer to his riddle, but not enough of an answer to satisfy his 
heart. He read on and on in the books of Plotinus and Porphyry. 
How much he found, and how much he always failed to find ! 
‘¢ There I read of the Adyos that springs from God,’ he writes, 
‘* but that He was made man and dwelt among us, I did not read 
there.’’{ It was philosophy, after all, and not religion. 

The crisis was fast approaching. Speculating on the helpfulness 
and yet the insufficiency of what he found, he was driven on, as he 
says, to think ‘‘ in the region of unlikeness’’§ on the vast differ- 
ence between the ever-existing, all-sufficient Absolute One and 


himself. It is here he first breaks down, when the vision of God, 
as the only ground and reason for all other being, dawns upon 
him. ‘ And thou didst call to me from afar, ‘ Most surely I am 
that Iam.’ And I heard as one hears in the heart, and straight- 
way could doubt no more.’’| He began reading St. Paul. A 
struggle to break with his past and give up the mistress who had 
borne him a son socn follows, and the ensuing misery of his ‘‘ two 


wills” distracts him.4{ His habits were not to be so easily 


abandoned. They kept muttering behind his back, he tells us, 
and twitching him by the sleeve, to make him look at them again.** 
Torn by the conflict of will and feeling, he shunned his friends 
and sought retirement. Going into the garden one day, he flung 
himself on the ground beneath a fig-tree and called out in his dis- 
tress, ‘‘ How long, how long? ‘To-morrow and to-morrow! Why 
not now? Why not at this hour make an end of my vileness ?’’ 
‘* And lo! I hear a voice in a house near by, like the voice of a 
* Conf., vi, 9 and 10. t Conf., vii, 9. t Conf., vii, 9. 
% Conf., vii, 10, in regione dissimilitudinis. 
| Conf., vii, 10, et clamasti de longinguo: Immo vero ego sum qui sum, et 
audivi sicut auditur in corde, et non erat prorsus unde dubitarem. 
{ Conf., viii, 6-10. 
** Oonf., viii, 11, veluti dorso mussitantes, et discedentem quasi furtim vellicantes, 
ut respicerem. 
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boy, or perhaps a girl, singing and saying over and over, Take it, 
read it; take it, read it At once I began to think intently 
whether boys had any such jingle in their games, but none 
occurred to me.’’+ Augustine rose and walked to where he had 
left the book of St. Paul’s Epistles. Opening at a venture, his 
eyes fell on the startling words, ‘‘ Not in rioting and drunkenness, 
not in chambering and wantonness, not in contention and rivalry, 
but put on the Lord Jesus Christ and make no provision fur the 
lusts of the flesh.’’* In that moment his old life died. He closed 
the book. ‘‘I had no will,’’ he writes, ‘‘ nor need to read 
beyond.’’ At such a scene, where silence is the fittest reverence, 
will words from a modern writer sound too strange and dissonant ? 
It may be so. Butif not, what late echo will so well repeat to us 
Augustine’s abasement at that instant as the moving lines of 
Dryden : 
‘*My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires ; 
My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 
Followed false lights ; and when their glimpse was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 
Such was I, such by nature still I am ; 
’ Be Thine the glory, and be mine the shame.’’f 


And why not hear Augustine’s own graphic words in which he 
tells how the news was at once broken to Monnica?—ZJnde ad 
matrem ingredimur. Indicamus, gaudet.t Wow Roman! How 


Christian ! 

His baptism soon follows, and within a short time he starts to 
return with his mother to Carthage, to take up his new life in the 
scene of his old disgrace. They went to Ostia, the seaport of 
Rome, to wait for a ship, and rested for some days. It was there, 
as they stood together at their window overlooking an enclosed 
garden, those sublimely beautiful conversations occurred between 
mother and son, scarcely matched in all literature. ‘‘ So then we 
were talking alone and very sweetly (valde dulciter), forgetting the 
past and reaching forth toward that which is before.”§ English 
cannot reproduce them fairly. 

Monnica was not to see Carthage again. In a few days she suc- 
cumbed to fever and died. It is in this part of the Confessions, 
the ending of the ninth book, we are irresistibly carried away by 
its pathos and beauty. Who can translate it? NotI. The con- 
dition of Augustine after his mother’s death was at first one of 
tearless stupefaction. His grief turned him to stone. He records 
the funeral as though he were an unconcerned spectator: Cum ecce 

* Conf., viii, 12. + Hind and Panther, 72. t Conf., viii, 12. 


4 Conf., ix, 10, Colloquebamur ergo soli valde duleciter; et preterita obliviscentes, 
in ea que sunt ante extenti, ete. 
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corpus elatum est, imus, redimus sine lacrimis.* But the misery 
of what he had been and what he had lost soon surged over him 
in overwhelming force, and the tragic strain became too great. 
Death or some easier remedy had to come. And at last the spell 
of his agony was broken, as he lay wakeful on his couch, by the 
magical touch of that most musical evening hymn of Ambrose: 


Deus creator omnium 
Polique rector, vestiens 
Diem decoro lumine, 
Noctem sopora gratia. t 


The swift relief of tears followed, and Augustine, the man who 
had lied to his mother, the sensualist, the accomplished rhetori- 
cian, the subtle philosopher, again became a child. 

Such in palest copy is the picture painted from life in Augus- 
tine’s Confessions. 


V. 


‘* Autobiography ’’ is an old-looking word. Yet its correspond- 
ing original occurs nowhere in the whole range of ancient and 
medizeval Greek and Latin known to us.{ It is of modern coinage, 
and almost certainly of English coinage about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century.$ Still the writing of autobiographies in both 
kinds, the objective and introspective—the latter sometimes styled 
Confessions in imitation of Augustine—has long been practiced in 
English and other modern literatures. But, though fifteen cen- 
turies have passed, which of the many Confessions surpasses the 
first one? Coleridge’s Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, ‘‘ con- 
fessions,’’ he says, ‘‘ of one who is: neither fair nor saintly,”’’ | 
though similar in tone, is too slight to be set over against Augus- 
tine. De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater is 
more important. But, with all its candor and dramatic power, it 
lacks one thing, the charm of entire freedom from self-excuse. 
And what of the greatest of modern Confessions, the astonishing 
book of Rousseau ?—capricious, brilliant, unsparing, sentimental 
and vain. ‘‘I have entered on a performance,” he writes, 


* Conf., ix, 12. 

+ Conf., ix, 12, “O God, Maker of all and Ruler of the World, who do-t robe 
the day with beauteous light and night with the grace of sleep.’’ 

} Even “biography ’’ is comparatively modern. Its original occurs nowhere in 
ancient or medieval Latin, so far as I know, though biographus is found in the 
mediseval period. The sole recorded instance of oypagia first occurs in the ninth- 
century lexicon of PHotius, I have found no instance of /3:dypagoc. 

4 See the Appendix on ‘‘ Autobiography.”’ 

| In ‘* Letter I.” 
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‘** which is without example, whose accomplishment will have no 
imitator. I mean to present my fellow-mortals with a man in all 
the integrity of nature; and this man shall be myself.” 
‘‘ Whenever the last trumpet shall sound, I will present myself 
before the Sovereign Judge with this book in my hand, and say 
aloud, ''hus have I acted; these were my thoughts; such was 
I. With eyual freedom and veracity have I related what was 
laudable or wicked ; I have concealed no crimes, added no virtues. 
. . . . Such as I was I have deleared myself; sometimes vile and 
despicable, at others virtuous, generous and sublime. .... As- 
semble round Thy throne an innumerable throng of my fellow- 
mortals ; let them listen to my confessions, let them grieve at my 
indignities, let them blush at my miseries; let each in his turn 
expose with equal sincerity at the foot of Thy throne the wan- 
derings of his heari, and, if he dare, aver, ‘ I was better than that 
man,’ ’’* 

In closing this lecture, let us hear, by way of contrast, 
Augustine’s letter to a friend, sent with a copy of his book. 
‘‘Take then the books of my Confessions you have desired. 
Therein behold me, lest you praise me beyond whatI am. There- 
in believe me, and not others about me, and behold what 1 was 
in myself and of myself. If aught in me pleases you, then with 
me praise IIim who should be praised concerning me: for it is He 
who made us, and not we ourselves: and we have lost ourselves, 
but He who made us has remade us. And when you find me 
therein, pray for me that I fail not, but persevere.’’t 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. ANDREW F. WEst?. 


APPENDIX. 
‘‘AUTOBIOGRAPHY.”’ 


1. 


See the article ‘‘ Autobiographie’’ in the Dictionnaire Universelle of Larousse. 
No instance of ‘‘autobiography’’ or any of its kin is in any eighteenth century 
edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. Murray’s New English Dictionary records 
nothing earlier than a quotation from Southey, under date of 1809. All instances 
cited in other dictionaries I have been able to consult are later. The hyphenating of 
‘‘auto-biography,’’ ‘‘auto-biographer’’ and the like, in books printed about 1840- 
1850, and even as late as 1853 in the London Quarterly Review (i, 494 seg.), seems 
to indicate the comparative newness of these compounds. 

Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography is styled so in the opening sentence: ‘‘ The cir- 
cumstances that led to this Autobiography will transpire in the course of it.’’ 
De Quincey, writing in 1853, divided his own works into ‘‘ Autobiographical 
Sketches,’’ ‘‘ Essays’? and ‘‘ Confessions.”’ 


* RoUSSEAU’s Confessions, opening paragraphs. ORsON’s translation, London, 
1897. 
t Ep. 231, Dario Comiti, Benedictine edition. 
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2. 


The instance from Southey in Murray’s New English Dictionary should be 
hyphenated (‘‘auto-biographer’’) as printed in Southey’s essay in the Quarterly 
Review for May, 1809. There is a doubly capitalized and hyphenated ‘‘ Auto-Biog- 
rapher’’ applied sarcastically to Coleridge by Hazlitt in the Hdinburgh Review 
for August, 1817. Coleridge is even more emphatic, using four capitals! He 
writes of a book he projected, but never succeeded in publishing, that its preface 
was to be “‘illustrated by fragments of AUTO-biography ”’ (letter of September 
12, 1814, vol. ii, 632, in edition of Ernest Hartley Coleridge, Boston, 1895). Then 
there is the apparently unique ‘‘ Autobiographia ’’ in Coleridge’s letter of July 29, 
1815: ‘‘ What I first intended as a preface to an ‘ Autobiographia Literaria’”’ 
(Samuel Taylor Coleridge, by Campbell, London, 1894, p. 212). Bearing in 
mind his fondness for making terms out of classical elements, is not Coleridge most 
likely the coiner of ‘‘ autobiography ?”’ 


3. 


‘* Autobiography ’’ and its relatives begin to appear in English dictionaries soon 
after 1820, and in French, German and Italian dictionaries somewhat later. A 
remarkably early German instance occurs in the twenty-seventh chapter of Jean 
Paul Richter’s Leben Fibels, composed at intervals from 1806 to 1811 and first 
printed in 1812. It reads: ‘‘ Was man Selbstlebensbeschreibung, Autobiographie, 
Confessions u. s. w. nennt.’’ This is the sole instance of ‘‘ Autobiographie’’ (and 
of ‘‘Selbstlebensbeschreibung’’) in the book. Jean Paul’s wavering use of capitals 
and the hyphen in ‘‘Selbstlebensbeschreibung,’’ ‘‘Selbst-Lebensbeschreiber ’’ 
(chapter 22) and ‘‘Selbst-Beschreiber’’ (chapter 27), is closely like the unstable 
earlier manner of printing ‘‘autobiography’’ in English. ‘‘ Autobiographie’’ in 
Jean Paul may have intimate relation to Coleridge’s use of the word, but it does not 
seem likely that Jean Paul is the inventor. 


4. 


The carelessness of editors in printing ‘‘ Autobiography ’’ asa title-word of books 
not styled so by their authors is common enough. In the Autobiography and 
Life of Robert Blair, who died in 1666, the word ‘‘autobiography’’ is nowhere 
in the text of M’Crie’s edition, transcribed from the original manuscript (Edin- 
burgh, 1838). The title-word is evidently the editor’s, not the author’s. One edi- 
tion of the memoirs of Gibbon I have consulted prints ‘‘Autobiography’’ in one 
place, ‘‘Life’’ in another and the correct ‘‘Memoirs’’ in another as the title. 
The series of some thirty volumes printed in London from 1820 to 1830 under the 
proper enough general title Autobiography contains a lot of autobiographies, but 
not one of them is so named by its author. ‘‘ Autobiography’’ as a title-word in 
books written earlier than the nineteenth century is presumably not the author’s 
title. 


5. 


Franklin’s Autobiography, as it is commonly called, has special interest for 
Americans. As it is all but certain the term did not exist in his time, some other 
heading seems more appropriate, if only to avoid the implication that he used a 
word which did not then exist. ‘‘ Autobiography ’’ is nowhere in the text of Big- 
elow’s final and only standard edition, reproduced directly from Franklin’s auto- 
graph (The Life of Franklin, Written by Himself. Edited by the Hon. John 
Bigelow. Fourth edition, Philadelphia, 1900). As there is no title or suggestion 
of a title-word in the body of the text, I sought to ascertain what heading, if any, 

13 
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Franklin had given his book. By Mr. Bigelow’s courtesy I have personally exam- 
ined the autograph manuscript. Franklin wrote no title whatever! Mr. Bigelow’s 
title, The Life of Franklin, though necessarily not the author’s, is most appropri- 
ate, because it not only describes the book properly, as indeed *‘ autobiography ’’ 
does, but also accords with litetary usage in Franklin’s time, as ‘‘ autobiography ”’ 
does not. 

6. 


It would be interesting to trace the course of nineteenth-century autobiogra- 
phies in English literature. Individualism comes in like a flood. “These auto- 
biographical times of ours !’’ is Carlyle’s amused ejaculation. The influences of 
the French Revolution, mediated through Coleridge and others, are manifest at the 
start, diminishing as the native English tone asserts itself more and more. The 
number of these self-written Lives is very large, large enough to be disquieting. 
Scribimus indocti doctique poémata passim. It wakens the fear that anybody may 
feel warranted in writing his Life for public perusal and that the question whether 
every body’s Life is worth printing will be dismissed as unnecessary, if not invidious. 





Il. 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE COSMOS. 


M*3 place in the cosmos is one of those large and pregnant 

phrases which at once suggest so many lines of thought as 
are never capable of being brought together and unified. The 
enforcement of the humanistic and ethical elements in such 
thought is needful enough in respect of naturalistic and narrowly 
intellectualistic philosophies from which our time has by no means 
been free. Man indeed occupies « place in the cosmos altogether 
his own, in respect of those moral ideals which are peculiar to 
him, and lead him to ceaseless striving after the ideal. But his 
highest developments are not rooted in his own conscious life, as 
the Positivists would have us believe: it is sheer absurdity to 
suppose that the highest is thus developed out of man’s moral 
emptiness, rather than from the founts of Eternal Goodness. 
Man’s place in the cosmos is one in which he may be joined to 
creation’s Lord as one spirit, for it is one in which man has both 
infinite capacity and boundless opportunity for progress in recep- 
tiveness of the Divine. The Christ’s entering into the race 
imports such results: He has come from God that He may bring 
us to God: the whole spiritual universe. trembles with the new 
and marvelous spiritual life that has come to it. No doubt, our 
ave has been too conscious of its own life, too little conscious of 
the Divine Life, all-embracing and indestructible, and the natural 
consequence has just been this feeling of man’s littleness over 
against the greatness of nature. Man is to our age only ‘ the 
sport of bliss and care,’’ that 

‘* Rises on time’s eventful sea, 
And having swelled a moment there, 
Then melts into eternity.’’ 

The age has too little realized that Christ was Man, and that it is 
His likeness which is to be reproduced in us. In fact, it has only 
too partially discerned that the golden age of the realization of 
this Divine Image in man lies, in the development of all things, 
before, and not behind us—in Christ not Adam. 


* Then comes the statelier Eden back to man, 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind.’’ 
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Science may have shewn the insignificance of man, and conscience 
may have cast down his high pretensions, but the true greatness 
of man remains. I have a liberty which I do not see belong to 
Nature: as He was free to come to earth and to me, so I am free 
to come to Him. We are greater than we have believed or 
thought, for we are one with Him. Tell me all you can of laws 
of nature—fixed and irreversible laws—that affect even my moral 
nature; when you have said all, I still retain my divinely given 
prerogative of moral freedom, whereby nothing can hold me down. 
I can chouse to seek Him and His grace, which has not been dis- 
solved or become unreal, in this self-sufficing time. 

As against Herbert Spencer and Leslie Stephen, Prof. Andrew 
Seth has defended Huxley’s impressive differentiation of the eth- 
ical from the cosmic process. Prof. Seth is, of course, right in 
what he says as to the prevalence of the tendency—the pernicious 
tendency—to naturalize ethics or man’s ethical nature in our time, 
against which tendency Huxley entered his noble protest. An 
evolution within the moral world we may certainly have, but it is 
another thing to have an evolution such as would enable us to 
present morality as evolved from elements or conditions that were 
non-moral. But, even were our moral ideas so evolved from non- 
mora! elements, we, for our part, should stil] maintain their worth 
as agaist the evolutionist, for their very survival is proof sufficient, 
on his theory, of their fitness and value. We regard their objec- 
tive validity as no whit impaired by their having been susceptible 
of growth. We have an inexpugnable consciousness of their 
authority over us. We have a right to judge man’s ethical ideas 
and powers by what they are and have become, not merely by 
what they were. Judged by what they are, they are in perfect 
accord with present environments, on which the evolutionist lays 
so much stress. Their value is nowise conditioned by the question 
of their origin, which bears only on matters that relate to respon- 
sibility, although evolutionists themselves have been strangely 
blind to the real significance of this aspect of their doctrine. 

Prof. Huxley, no doubt, put the indifference of nature to moral 
ends too strongly. Apart from aught else, we are surely entitled 
to ask by what right men shall simply assume that the subtle 
forces and secret laws of the universe have not been making for 
moral ends. But, for all that, Huxley really meant to contend for 
a moral standard, not derived from the struggle for existence, but 
consisting in its reversal or antithesis. Moral life is an end of 
such absolute worth and infinite value, that necessity is Jaid upon 
us to reduce the order of things to harmony with the moral sense 
of man. Nothing, in our judgment, can be clearer than the need 
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so to determine the ideal end of life and conduct, if we are ever to 
reach a criterion by which evolution itself may be judged and 
accounted a progress. Evolution works to an end, but we cannot 
conceive that the end is created by the process or should be iden- 
tified with it. And if the end be not created by the process, then 
we need not look for it, in its ideal quality, after the methods of 
evolutional development. Its development may, no doubt, be 
found within the evolutionary sphere, but this does not mean that 
either its determination or its origination is by such development. 

But, again, we hold that even were moral personality and free- 
dom in man fruits of the evolutionary process, the worth of his 
moral qualities would remain. They might have become his 
through methods and processes of nature, but still have come from 
a Higher and Eternal Source. In which case we should still 
postulate behind all nature-necessity the working of the absolutely 
free Will of the Eternal. 

Prof. Huxley came short of claiming the full and legitimate 
outcome of hisown contentions. We must not fear to maintain 
that the cosmos is for man, and not man for the cosmos. Man 
alone of all things in nature is self-determined: he alone knows 
the sovereign greatness of reason, and alone attains true freedom. 
We pit man, as Pascal’s familiar ‘‘ thinking reed,’’ against all the 
immensities of physical science, and disclaim all sympathy with 
the saying in Tennyson’s Maud, that ‘* however we brave it out, 
we men are a little breed.’’ We prefer to say with Emerson, who 
found a truer, fairer world in man than any disclosed by the 
beauteous earth or the starry heavens: ‘‘O rich and various 
Man! thou palace of sight and sound, carrying in thy senses the 
morning and the night and the unfathomable galaxy; in thy 
brain, the geometry of the City of God; in thy heart, the power 
of love and the realms of right and wrong.’’ We adhere to a 
true telic idea of the world, in which there shall be nothing 
bizarre, and in which the end of the world shall also be the end 
of man. Ethical man is creation’s head and terminal fact: he is 
the crown of history—the free and living bond between Nature 
and God. He is the end to which the whole creation works. 
Imagine the world without man, who so combines in himself the 
material and the spiritual, the natural and the supernatural, as to 
form a necessary link between Nature and its Creator. Why, in 
such a case, God should have done Himself small enough justice, 
the world creatureless so far as relates to a being consciously 
endeavoring to please Him or enter into communion with Him. 
But now are we of that higher spiritual order which moves under 
a divinely personal will and heart. We are in the likeness of God 
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as rational Spirit: we can know God as the Absolute Spirit: we 
can come into communion with God: we can find His universe to 
be, in its core and inmost essence, the spiritual thing it really is. 
The depth of man’s nature is seen in the fact that no exterior 
movements of men or civilizations can possibly satisfy it. Man’s 
life, as based on the Good, the True, and the Beautiful, has an 
absolute worth. As Pascal, of whom we have just spoken, once 
asked, ‘‘ What man is unhappy because he is not a king, except a 
king dethroned ?’’ We maintain that a true evolution will reén- 
throne man in the cosmos, and will find in his power of loving the 
key of his nature and destiny. The end of his becoming will be 
reached through a law of spiritual overcoming. We have no 
right to make our being created in God’s image a thing merely of 
the past: it is something that points to the future-_the ideal 
which in God we may become. We are thankful for Huxley’s 
setting human nature on a quite higher plane than a physical 
reality, for his differentiation of man from all other orders, for his 
replacement of the law of competition by the law of love, as that 
law works in freedom toward the self-realization of the individual. 
He did well to set ethical man above non-ethical nature: if he 
had made that complex unity which we call man the true end of 
the universe which, as ethical, he is, he would have done better. 
We at least can do so, and, in so doing, need not forget that the 
necessary implicate of man’s moral consciousness, on any satisfac- 
tory ethical system, evolutionary or other, will always be—God! 
Hience we find something deeper in man than any abstract notions 
of right or duty can satisfy, even a longing that upward points to 
God, as the Living God. We feel that we sustain moral relations 
to a mysterious Being, with whom we crave association under the 
lead of latent instinct or vague desire. But such desire or spiritual 
instinct is no blind, undiscerning attraction; nay, it is a bright, 
prophetic presentiment whereby we have gleams of the life of 
love, in which we work and suffer, for persons, not abstractions. 
This is that persistent power of spirit in man whereby we are 
made sons of God and heirs of immortality. The recognition of 
this great fact—the fact that God is—will wake in the natural 
philosopher those high and strenuous moral moods which com- 
mand in us far more sympathy and admiration than any amount of 
Huxleyan stoical heroism. It will make his feeling of man’s 
paltriness vanish before so great a destiny as that of those who are 
born for the love of God, who is the objective complement of their 
spiritual being. Yes, for he who so believes in God believes also 
in man, and in ultimate good for man, and feels, before the mys- 
tery of human life and destiny, what glorious hope is ours, what 
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lofty purpose, what noble destiny. Man is, then, that strange 
mixture of which it: has been said : 
‘* How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 


Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 
A worm! a god !”’ 


Yet we have seen how true was the saying of Augustine, that 
there is but one object greater than the soul, and that one its 
Creator: we know that the greatness of both is the same, being 
the greatness of love. Not certainly in enjoyment, not even in 
knowledge, do we find the end of man’s life: the nameless exhaus- 
tion of death ends enjoyment’s possibilities, and feeling and will 
are parts of man’s being not less real than is knowledge. There 
are, in the heart of man, powers of loving which are also powers 
of a deeper knowing. Man’s life is just a learning to love—a 
learning of fellowship with God. Itis a going forth beyond itself 
to find its true life in love of others, but most in love of that 
Other whom we call God. This capacity to love determines the 
true worth of a man, and gives him his place in the cosmos. Man, 
in the naturalistic garb in which in our day he is so often to be 
found, is not the heir apparent of the eternal cosmos. We can 
admit no exclusiveness for naturalism as a category of our meta- 
physic. The Absolute, as supernatural and transcendent, is a 
prime requisite of metaphysical inquiry. This Absolute—an 
Absolute and Personal energy of spirit—comes not into relation 
to the world in such wise that we real, though relative, beings 
are loosened in the roots of our independent being or personality. 
Because his spirit loves, no less than thinks and wills, man’s place 
in the cosmos is one of unique dignity, sacredness and worth. 
Man, in the likeness of God as personal and spiritual, is super- 
natural—standing above nature. Man’s place in the cosmos is one 
that broadens and expands till it becomes inclusive of all that 
belongs to the insights, relations and promise of life at its fullest 
compass. 

It is time to note how extremes meet—in philosophy as else- 
where. The naturalism which reduces the spirit of man, as we 
see it in history and experience, to a mere transient phase of 
nature processes, is here met by the spiritualism of Dr. Bradley, 
which makes the spiritual everything. Everything is to it the 
more real as it becomes more spiritual, so that outside of spirit— 
or the One, Absolute Experience—actual life is but an arbitrary 
and fantastic creation. So we have a double depreciation of man’s 
place in the cosmos—that which we have just seen from the 
naturalistic side, with its conspicuous failure to explain man spir- 
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itual, and that from the spiritualistic side which makes the Abso- 
lute Spirit so all-embracing in its life that our-finite experience is 
rendered quite illusory. God becomes All and in All with a 
vengeance. But by what right shall we so sweep all the real 
into the bosom of the Absolute, and pour all unreality and 
phenomenality into the lap of our own existence? ‘‘ Existence is 
not reality,’ according to Bradley, however reality must exist. 
Existence is but a form, with him, of the appearance of the Real. 
The real he associates too largely with thought or the cogitative 
process. The Hegelian tendency is still with us whereby we are 
treated as having no true being of our own, that is, no true indi- 
vidual being, but are viewed as individuals only in the sense that 
we are moments in the evolution of reality. But man’s place in 
the cosmos is bound up with the trustworthiness of consciousness 
which, as ultimate, testifies to the reality of man’s individual 
being. Our place is more and other than one of direct and simple 
inclusion in the one life of the Infinite Self, for we are bound to 
maintain the personal reality and the ethical independence of each 
particular self. We cannot allow man’s history and experience to 
be interpreted after fashions so fantastic and arbitrary as that of 
those who make one thing, one experience, of all reality—make it 
an Absolute Experience—and set it above all relations. Even 
the inner absoluteness of Christianity can only become perfectly 
real through nature being brought into subjection to the Spirit of 
Christ. 

No doubt, consciousness and freedom mark man off from the 
firmly fixed and unconscious course of nature, but this does not 
dispense with the need that each individual life seek to realize 
that highest of all purposes which consists in striving to be a 
whole man. We must assert and maintain a true autonomy of 
moral action—the real personality—of our individual minds or 
selves, for personality can never be to us the truncated thing that 
should result from the self being made a simple part of the Will 
that unifies. We cannot consent to our being simply enfolded 
within the consciousness of one Infinite and Inclusive Self: we 
admit, of course, the unity of the Absolute Ideal to be realized 
by all, taken in whole ; but our freedom and real selfhood are not 
to be sacrificed. This importance of ethical individuality—this 
claim for the many—is not set up in forgetfulness of the fact that 
there can only be One true Absolute. But these many existences 
are real, have a certain ethical absoluteness, and need not be 
denied individuality because of a certain dependence one upon 
another. Professor D. G. Ritchie says ‘‘ there can be no real and 
absolute individual except the whole universe.’’? Obviously not,. 
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if we have no other, better idea of a true individual than a purely 
quantitative or theoretic one. No doubt, the One, as sole Abso- 
lute Being, includes, metaphysically regarded, all moral individuals. 
But what need to be so jealous for the Absolute? Surely we need 
not deny reality to that uniqueness which ethical individuality 
imports, but may rather allow the many to be, in their measure, 
individual. For, howsoever many the individuals may be, each of 
them may realize an interest or fulfillment the match of which 
was never witnessed in any of its fellows. The individual isa this ° 
that is like no other. And finite individuals are certainly as real 
as is requisite to the moral order of which we form a part. This 
is so, without any need to pretend that reality belongs to the 
finite individual, to the same extent and degree, that it does to the 
Absolute. 

The unity of the world of knowledge is not thereby broken up, 
as some philosophers are so ready to fear, for the moral indepen- 
dence which we have postulated for the many is not of a kind to 
keep the Absolute Individual from working in all and through all, 
so that the Absolute Ideal shall in its unity be maintained. But 
not at the expense of the many, and not through dissipation of 
their real, though relative, individuality. Man’s place in the cos- 
mos is his in virtue of such individuation, whereby his life in its 
uniqueness and wholeness fulfills its true destiny. Man partly is 
and wholly hopes to be. But if we already saw the baneful 
effects of the effort to naturalize man, so now we see how little he 
may be deified. For to make man simply identical part of the 
Absolute Being is to rob Deity of that which not enriches man, 
and to divinize the universe till God is really lost in a vague and 
unsatisfying unity. 

This insistence on our individuality (in virtue of its hexcceitas) 
is made because it secures for man real place in the cosmos. Real, 
because man is the being of ethical and spiritual individuality 
that we have taken him to be. The ethical significance of the 
category of Individuality is seen, most of all, in that ideal toward 
which our life presses on as to its unattained goal. There is for 
us, indeed, no higher category than that of Individuality, and 
precisely by means of it we must prove the power and genuineness 
of our moral personality. Ethical destiny is not something that 
lies about us; it is within, and it is we who must make ourselves. 
We must ‘“‘ put on” the ‘‘new’’ man, the spiritual man, for 
the end of our self-realization is never fully come. The best is 
yet to be, for we are seeking that Best for which we have been 
made. Though such Individuality may almost defy analysis, and 
be hardly ever found, it must be all the more enjoined, as that 
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which gives our peculiar dignity and worth. Such multiplicity of 
the spiritual world as our individuality implies is taken up into 
concrete unity in God, who, as ultimate Concrete totality, is the 
unifying principle of all things. Man’s individuality is His gift, 
man’s personality is derived from Him. God is not isolated from 
the many who are His creatures: He, the personal God, is in His 
transcendent unity the bond that unites all. 

We hold, as strongly as Dr. Bradley or any other, that the real 
is the spiritual. But our spiritualistic metaphysic does not, like 
his, keep us from recognizing how real is the relative, how far it 
is from being mere appearance—mere Schein of the Absolute, and 
how truly it has place in the supreme synthesis of reality. The 
very strength and virtue of spiritual personality spring from our 
individuality, with its strange power of giving to him that hath. 
So real is our individuality, indeed, that there is only one version 
of it. Now, man’s place in the cosmos being the spiritual one we 
have declared it to be, we ascribe meaning and purpose to his life. 
All things are his, and his that both he, and they with him, 
may press on to higher glory and perfection. Man’s place in the 
cosmos is, in fact, a regal one—all things are for him, and he is 
for God. But it was not always so: by the free movement of his 
own spiritual being man’s place in the cosmos became that of a 
fallen being: evil wrought a sundering of his primal union with 
God ; but God has rescued him from his sin and misery, and 
brought him back to Himself. Man’s place in the cosmos is a 
recovered one: he missed the transcendent honor and glory for 
which he was created: his place is that of one who is being 
created anew in Christ Jesus unto these high and righteous ends. 
This is but to say his place is being ethically and spiritually 
achieved, and it is so only in the grace and life of Jesus Christ. 
His divine life isin man, is the life and light of man. In the 
power of His life, indeed, must man live, if his true place in the 
cosmos is to be realized. From God he came: in God he is: 
because he is in God and for God, the fullness of life may be his. 
The needs of his life are the true, the right, the perfect, the good 
and the beautiful ; in and for these all he may live, and so find the 
whole of life realized. Of all these Life in the Whole demands 
the synthesis, and man’s place in the cosmos is that of a son in 
his heavenly Father’s house, and within the embrace of the Abso- 
lute Life. Man is not a simple part of nature. He is greater 
than he has allowed himself to think. He has not taken himself 
with becoming seriousness. Besides which, it doth not yet appear 
what man shall be. The earnest expectation of creation is the 
revealing of the sons of God. One with Christ, our true place in 
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the cosmos is still to come; all things shall be made possible to 
us in Him. Still shall the vision glorious break upon our souls of 
the consummation and perfection that await us as those whose place 
shall be with them that are the citizens of the Civitas Dei—the 
holy, eternal City of God. 

This, which we have now described, is the true Religion of 
Humanity, though it be not that of Comtists or modern Posi- 
tivists. There is that in man which, as spiritual, gives him his 
true place in the cosmos, and the best for him is yet to be. But 
that place is other than that of being ground of the universe and 
object of our worship. The Humanity of the Comtists, ‘' the 
great being,’’ is too abstract an entity to call forth our worshipful 
reverence. When the Positivists declare to us—Humanity we 
worship as our supreme, we worship the great and the good of the 
past, the fair and the mighty of the present—we cannot but be 
amazed at the sweet unreasonableness that will not go back far 
enough to seek the Cause of Humanity itself—the ever-living 
God, who is centre and source of all existence, and, as concrete 
totality of things, very different from the abstract and fantastic 
Deity of Positivist thought. The ‘‘ vision splendid’’ of this 
Primal Personality is still and ever that which fades into the light 
of life’s common day, and forms the actual issues we see as men, 
those issues whereby life is dignified and ennobled. Yet the only 
absolute principle for Comte was that there is nothing absolute, 
that all is relative. It is for him enough that an Absolute and 
Infinite Being carries an impossibility of verification. The deifica- 
tion of humanity proves a rather tame affair, on the Positivist 
interpretation, seeing that the highest and noblest found in man 
must be accounted for only through sense-phenomena. A decep- 
tive thing its worship must remain, since it is directed to that 
which is so transitory and incessantly dissolving away. To Comte 
the individual was but an abstraction, was existent only through 
* the universal, but the organic idea was not applied with logical 
thoroughness by him to the whole cosmos, and man’s conditions 
therein. So this endeavor to locate man’s place in the cosmos 
between the naturalism and the spiritualism which have just occu- 
pied us, ends in a logical breakdown. Its apotheosis of man can 
never be satisfying, since it sunders him from the universe in which 
he stands and takes no due account of 7¢ as well as of him. It can 
never be enough to say of our individual lives that they share in 
that growing result whereby the race is seen to be making for 
organized unity, a unity toward which the goodness and the great- 
ness of the past have been tending. We must do some deeper 
justice by Nature, we must cleave unto the universe as a Whole. 
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The universe we must take as one from centre to circumference. 
and why should we take the divinity that shapes our ends to be 
wholly within us? The Positivist synthesis of humanity has its 
inspiring side, but why fail to perceive that the progressiveness, 
growth and harmonization of society form a problem so intrinsic 
in character as to be deeper than the Positivist solution of it? 
We decline to treat individual man as a stranded wreck upon the 
shore of time : we refuse to cut ourselves off from the past: we 
hold that all is not lost, albeit man has not been all he should: 
we distrust the altogether new beginnings of Positivism as more 
courageous than wise. Man’s place in the cosmos can be deter- 
mined only by making full account of the cosmic forces and factors 
of the problem, even of that hidden, divine, constructive energy 
which is working in all and through all. What wonder, therefore, 
that science has been found recognizing forms of substantial being 
that had been rejected by the founder of Positivism, and that 
atheism itself has been found acknowledging absolute being in some 
sort ? 

It will thus be seen that man’s place in the universe is deter- 
mined ‘from all that nature, man and history can teach us, and 
that man, so viewed, is found to be creation’s crown: he is, in 
fact, the key of the cosmos. Not in Nature, but in Man, as 
Emerson said, is all the beauty and the worth we see. But the 
ideal man is found in the second Adam, the Lord from heaven: 
ideally, all men are in Him, and must be brought to realize this. 
Thereby His ideal shall become our ideal, His life shall become 
our life. This imports our spiritual development or evolution, 
but it is more; it is the Christian salvation. The song of the sons 
of God is ours, and ours a universal life. Man’s place is that of a 
member of an organic whole—a social brotherhood whose total 
life is comprehended within the loving thought and purpose of 
one Father. But he is not only member; he is conscious and 
actively codperating member, and his place in the cosmos is not 
less permanent than we have seen it to be high, since he ‘‘ that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.’’ 

KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. JAMES LINDSAY. 





III. 
JESUS AND QUESTIONS OF HIS TIME. 


NE of the most pressing questions in modern critical discus- 
() sions of the Old Testament is, How much weight should be 
attached to the testimony of Jesus to the character and authorship 
of various Old Testament books? Is Hea competent witness to the 
Mosaic authorship of a portion of Scripture when, for instance, 
He says in John v. 46f.: ‘‘ For if ye believed Moses, ye would 
believe me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my words?’’ Observe ‘‘ he wrote 
of me,’’ and ‘‘ his writings,’’ and ‘‘ my words.” In Mark xii. 
85-37, Jesus says: ‘‘ David himself said in the Holy Spirit,’’ 
referring to Psalm cx. These are examples which seriously hinder 
the acceptance of critical theories denying the plain import of 
these words of Jesus. There are two methods adopted by the 
advocates of the non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. One 
is pursued by the radical school of Kuenen, which is to rule Jesus 
out of court as an incompetent witness. In other words, the New 
Testament view of the Old Testament is bluntly set aside. But 
along with this process vanishes the supernatural character of the 
Bible and of Jesus. Itis consistent, at any rate. The other view, 
that of the mediating school of critics, seeks to set aside the testi- 
mony of Jesus without discounting his supernatural claims and 
character. Relief is sought through the kenotic theory of the 
Incarnation. This kenosis is made to apply to the knowledge of 
Jesus about the Old Testament Scriptures. It is confidently 
alleged that our Lord merely shared the views of his time about 
the Scriptures as He did about other things; that He could not be 
expected to know more about the origin of the Old Testament 
than his contemporaries knew. 

Now, if Jesus shared the opinions of His day concerning the 
great problems of His time, there might be some force in this line 
of reasoning. But it must not be coolly taken for granted that 
this is the case; without careful examination. It would be interest- 
ing to compare the views advanced in tle various Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic books with those of our Lord, but that task would take us 
too far afield for this paper. Let us look at the Gospels themselves 
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and see what the attitude of Jesus is toward the views of the men 
of his time. Even here the field is too large to compass minutely, 
but at least enough can be done to reach an answer to the query: 
Did Jesus share the views of His Jewish contemporaries on the 
great problems of His time ? 

Take the baptism of John, for instance. The Pharisees and 
lawyers, the authoritative religious teachers of the people, rejected 
it, while the people and the publicans justified God (Luke vii. 
29f.). When pressed by the Saviour to say whether it was from 
heaven or from men, the rulers declined to answer (Matt. xxi 
25f.). On the whole matter of the Messianic forerunner, Jesus 
did not share in the general misapprehension. He understood 
John and sought baptism at his hands. 

The popular conceptions of the Messiah were not entertained 
by our Lord. The Pharisees and the masses looked for a tem- 
poral Messiah, who would set up a kingdom at Jerusalem and 
drive off the Roman oppressor. The people once beside the Sea of 
Galilee sought to make Him such a King, and later hailed Him as 
King when He entered Jerusalem at the end of His ministry, In 
sooth, the authorities rejected Him because He would not be the 
kind of Messiah that they desired. Even the disciples (although 
long taught by Jesus) came slowly to understand that He was the 
Messiah, and asked (Acts i. 6) just before the Ascension: ‘‘ Lord, 
dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’’ They 
could not even yet understand the spiritual nature of the Messi- 
anic kingdom as explained by their Teacher. Certainly, Jesus 
did not share the ideas of His time as to the Messiah or the Mes- 
sianic reign. 

Jesus startled His audiences by His attitude toward new truth. 
He boldly proclaimed new teachings without quoting the Rabbis. 
‘‘ They were astonished at his teaching, for he taught them as 
having authority, and not as the scribes. .. . . And they were 
all amazed, insomuch that they questioned among themselves, say- 
ing, What is this? a new teaching!’’ (Mark i. 22, 27). Nothing 
so marks off Jesus from the Jewish teachers of His day as His 
use of truth new to them. He was not fettered by the traditional 
ideas of His contemporaries. In fact, one of the sharpest colli- 
sions that our Lord had with the Jerusalem Pharisees and 
scribes was on the question of tradition (Matt. xv. 1-20; Mark 
vii. 1-23). The Pharisees made a doctrine out of eating with 
washed hands, and attacked Him for allowing His disciples to 
‘* transgress the tradition of the elders.’’ The Saviour accepted 
the challenge an] charged the Pharisees with transgressing the 
Word of God because of their tradition. Even Peter and the rest 
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grew uneasy at this boldness. Jesus had to reply: ‘‘ Are ye also 
even yet without understanding ?’’ ‘‘ This he said, making all 
meats clean.” Thus our Lord revolutionized Jewish ideas as to 
the ceremonial law and the tradition of the Rabbis. 

The Sermon on the Mount, which discusses practical righteous- 
ness, the main tenet of rabbinical theology, differs toto calo, in its 
point of view, from that of the Jewish religious teachers. Jesus’ 
conception of happiness is different and His conception of right- 
eousness is difterent. Jesus searches tne heart as the spring of 
moral action. He expressly showed that His teaching was in 
harmony with the Mosaic moral law, though going deeper, while 
it was different from the current teaching on various points. He 
enjoined love of enemies, for instance, while the Rabbis taught 
hatred of one’s enemies. In a word, Jesus said: ‘' Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven ”’ 
(Matt. v. 20). The people said that He taught them ‘‘ not as 
their scribes.’’ 

Our Lord held a view of the Sabbath that clashed with the fine- 
spun theories of the Rabbis for its observance. They had made 
the Jews the slaves of the Sabbath. Jesus restored the Scriptural 
Sabbath to man free from the shackles of ceremonialism. In few 
things did the Pharisees show more bitterness than in their discus- 
sions of the Sabbath. 'They watched Jesus in the synagogues of 
Galilee, Judea, Perea, and in Jerusalem itself they charged Him 
with being a Sabbath-breaker. Here, if anywhere, a man, influ- 
enced by his time, would have yielded. But not so did Jesus. 
Likewise the Master violated the Pharisaic requirements as to fast- 
ing and refused to make fasting obligatory upon Christians. He 
expressly maintained that such compulsory ceremonialism suited 
Judaism, but not Christianity. New wine must not be put in old 
wineskins. The Jewish Rabbis did not want any new wine, say- 
ing: ‘* The2old is good ’’ (Luke v. 39). 

Our Lord did not share the bitterness of the Jews toward the 
Samaritans. In the parable of the Good Samaritan He designedly 
has the Samaritan proving himself a neighbor to the Jew. So in 
the healing of the Ten Lepers, it is the Samaritan, the Saviour 
pointed out, who returned to give thanks. He had to rebuke 
James and John for wishing to call down fire upon a Samaritan 
village. In talking with the woman of Samaria, our Lord said 
that salvation was of the Jews, but He observed that neither 
Jerusalem nor Gerizim was the only place to worship God. 

In like manner Jesus was free from the supercilious scorn of 
publicans and sinners which the scribes and Pharisees exhibited. 
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He was willing to be known as the friend of publicans and sinners 
and defended His conduct in this regard by parables of surpassing 
beauty and power. 

The Saviour bore Himself toward women differently from the 
manner of the Jewish teachers. He surprised His own disciples by 
talking in public with a woman (John iv. 27)—a thing no Rabbi 
would have done. He broke the bonds from woman that custom 
had put on her. So also Jesus exhibited a tender interest in chil- 
dren that amazed His followers. The Saviour has made a new 
world for womanhood and childhood. 

Our Lord’s teaching as to divorce was not exactly that of either 
of the rival schools of the time, Hillel and Shammai. He caught 
the spirit of the Mosaic restriction and went further in the same 
direction. 

The Jews proudly claimed to be the children of God because 
they were the descendants of Abraham. Jesus denied that God 
was their spiritual Father. He even called some of his opponents 
the children of the devil (John viii. 88-44). As to current ques- 
tions in general, Jesus found fault with His contemporaries for 
not discerning ‘‘ the signs of the times’’ in current history. 
The most terrific denunciation of all history is that pronounced 
by our Lord against the religious teachers of Jerusalem after he 
had worsted them at every point before the people in His last 
public encounter with them in the temple (Matt. xxiii. 1-39). 
He charged them with hiding the truth from men, with making 
their proselytes twofold more sons of hell than themselves, with 
being hairsplitters, with putting wrong emphasis on truths, with 
dead ceremonialism, with professional holiness, with being as bad 
as their fathers, in a word, with being ‘‘ hypocrites,’’ ‘‘ serpents,’’ 
and ‘‘ offspring of vipers.’’ Certainly there could be little in 
common between Jesus and these men. 

We claim, therefore, to have demonstrated that Jesus did not 
in general share the ideas of His time on the great throbbing 
questions before men. Not even in the case of demons was this 
true, for, while Jesus certainly treated demons as really existent 
(and who can successfully gainsay their existence ?), He did not 
share the crudities and absurdities of view held by His contem- 
poraries. He cast out demons, but He was no ‘ exorcist,” He 
used no spells nor incantations. Hence itis not lawful to draw 
the inference and make the assumption that Jesus feil into the 
errors of His time concerning the Olid Testament. The facts call 
for just the opposite conclusion. From [His treatment of current 
issues, we should expect Jesus to express original ideas concerning 
the Old Testament. Is this true? 
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We are not left to inference and assumption on this subject. 
Jesus not simply claimed to understand the Old Testament, but He 
interpreted it differently from the exegesis of the Rabbis on many 
points, as we have already seen. He commended the search of 
the Scriptures on the part of His opponents (John v. 39). Tle 
appealed to the Scriptures with the utmost confidence in their 
accuracy, saying that ‘‘ the Scripture cannot be broken’’ (John x. 
35). He charged the Sadducees with being ignorant of the 
Scriptures, and so falling into error about the resurrection (Matt. 
xxii. 29). He repeatedly denounced the Pharisees as making void 
the Word of God, perverting the truth, being blind guides, 
taking away the key of knowledge, not entering in themselves 
nor allowing others to enterin. In a word, Jesus upbraided the 
religious teachers of his time with ignorance and perversion of 
the Old Testament, and hence inability to understand Him and His 
mission. He claimed to be the truth, and He alleged that the 
Scriptures spoke of Him. Ue proclaimed Himself the authori- 
tative teacher of the Scriptures as opposed to the acknowledged 
teachers of the people. He even dared to add to the Old Testa- 


ment teaching, saying: ‘‘ I say unto you.”’ 


In particular, after the resurrection, we find Jesus interpreting 
to the two disciples going to Emmaus ‘‘ in all the Scriptures the 


things concerning himself,’’ ‘‘ beginning from Moses and from all 
the prophets ’’ (Luke xxiv. 27). Just before the Ascension we 
are told (Luke xxiv. 44f.) that Jesus said: ‘‘ All things must 
needs be fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses, and the 
prophets and the Psalms, concerning me.’ It is impossible to 
predicate ignorance of the Scriptures here. His very mission as 
the Great Teacher involves comprehension of the Scriptures. To 
admit ignorance here is to weaken the very authority of Jesus. 
The attitude of Jesus toward the Old Testament forbids the as- 
sumption of ignorance on His part. The presumption is the other 
way, as the facts abundantly show. We read that our Lord 
‘* opened their mind that they might understand the Scriptures.’’ 
It is a pertinent inquiry whether critics of to-day any more than 
scribes of the time of Jesus can rightly understand the Scriptures, 
if their minds have not had spiritual enlightenment. Scholarship, 
Biblical or non-Biblical, is not a stable quantity, and hence should 
not be dogmatic. We submit that it is dogmatism of the worst 
kind to array one’s critical speculations concerning the origin of 
various Old Testament books against the express testimony of 
Jesus, the one authoritative Teacher of the Scriptures, who is 
Himself the only adequate key to the Word of God. If the 
Jewish people accepted the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
14 
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well and good ; but let no one say that Jesus did likewise simply 
because they did. To say that is to shut one’s eyes to the whole 
career of our Lord. He was the last man to doa thing merely 
because others did so. He claimed to understand both the Law 
and the Prophets, as others did not. His statements concerning 
the authorship of Old Testament books are as unequivocal as His 
interpretations of Scripture. Moreover, positive statements of 
Jesus cannot be set aside without charging error upon Him. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. A. T. ROBERTSON. 





IV. 
CALVINISM AND THE THEOLOGICAL CRISIS. 


UR Churches are passing through a period of transition 
fraught with many dangers and promises. History simply 
repeats itself. To the careful investigator of history the develop- 
ment of the human race does not present a picture of slow but 
stealy progress on a straight line; but rather a concatenation of 
periods of transition which either lead through favorable crises to 
epochs of gradual progress, or result in reactions or repristina- 
tions, retarding the onward march of Christian civilization and 
procrastinating the fuller development of truth. Periods of tran- 
sition have this character everywhere and at all times. ‘The entire 
life of the human race is subject to its influences. The family, 
the state, the church, and society alike are affected by it. If a 
crisis is upon us, then ‘‘ the whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint” (Isa. i. 5). The unity of the human race as an 
organism postulates it d@ priori, history proves it @ posteriori. 
When we say, taught by history, that philosophy exerts an influ- 
ence upon the development of theology, or when we maintain 
that even belles-lettres are an element in shaping the religious 
thought of a certain period, we simply exemplify the underlying 
principle, that the transitional character of an age is apparent in 
all the different spheres of the life of the human race. Isolation 
is an impossibility. Our democratic form of government may 
exclude religion from its domain; and those among our politicians 
whose ideal seems to be the atheistic state of the French Revolu- 
tion may try their utmost to eliminate from our national life all 
the vestiges of Christianity; but all these endeavors will prove futile 
intheend. The true conception of humanity includes religion, and 
religion in our national life is identical with Christianity, whatever 
our modern heathen may say to the contrary. 

If, then, it be true—and who is there to deny it?—that our 
time is a period of transition, we may add, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that our contemporaneous theology shares in this char- 
acter. It cannot be otherwise, if our view of the organic unity 
of the human race is correct. A kind of medieval theology in 
our modern times is an impossibility, unless it be artificially 
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upheld by strong ecclesiastical machinery. And even in such 
circles the influence of modernism will be felt. A Roman Catho- 
lic theologian of the stamp of a Moehler is possible only in the 
nineteenth century. Thomas Aquinas pure and simple, although 
upheld by the powerful hand of Leo XIII, is an anachronism. 

We may therefore assert that we are passing through a theologi- 
cal crisis. The question now arises of what nature it is. Accord- 
ing to a certain historical view, which does not admit of retarda- 
tions or retrogressions by means of unfavorable crises, we need 
not trouble ourselves at all about the course events are taking. 
Kverything will turn out well, the result of an unavoidable evolu- 
tion. We have nothing to do but to watch and wait. This is the 
laisser faire method, which may be wonderfully well adapted to 
the attitude of men who have nothing to lose, but which will not 
do for us who have a charge to keep and desire to be co-workers 
witn God in the development of His kingdom. Some tell us that 
the present theological crisis is of a merely methodological nature. 
This is, in fact, the position Dr. Dale took, as quoted by Prof. 
Fisher. Savs he: ‘‘ Meanwhile—and this, perhaps, is the lesson 
of the hour—all evangelical Churches should frankly recognize 
that the evangelical theology—-not the evangelical faith—is pass- 
ing through a period of transition. We should not rigorously 
insist on the acceptance either of the subordinate details of our 
creed or of the scientific forms in which we are accustomed to 
state even its regal and central articles. It would be treason to 
truth to trifle with the immortal substance of the Gospel of 
Christ; it would be treason to charity to refuse to receive as 
brethren those who may differ from us about the theological 
forms in which the substance of the Gospel may be best ex- 
pressed.’’* If Dr. Dale read the signs of the times correctly, we 
need not fear that our present crisis will result in a wholesale 
rejection of truth, as seems possible to some of us. The only 
thing we have to work for is to open the doors of our Churches 
as wide as possible for ail who profess to be adherents of evangeli- 
cal faith—in other words, to abolish our denominational Church- 
life and the principles of our theology, and to introduce the form 
of the Established Reformed Church of the Netherlands, which 
some call the freest Church of Christendom, and which their own 
poet, Bilderdyk, defined as an institution which tolerates truth on 
condition that it is willing to tolerate error. 

But, we ask in all modesty, is it true that theology and religion 
are related to one another as form and matter? Can it be that 
our religion remains intact, whatever our ‘theological convictions 


* Fisher’s History ef Christian Doctrine, p. 586. 
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may be? I need not answer this question in the abstract. Cur- 
rent theological opinions and positions demonstrate, ad oculos, that 
a man’s theology is but the scientific statement of his religion. 
The unnatural divorce of religion and theology has had a baneful 
influence upon the religious life of many of our? contemporaries. 
If our theology is worthy of the name, it has its roots in the eter- 
val principles of the Word of God, as professed by the heroes of 
the Reformation. These principles are not only the vital springs 
of our theological thought, but also of our religious life. In 
them theology and religion find their unity. It is a fallacy, bor- 
rowed from Kant, to look upon religion as the nowmenon and upon 
theology as the phenomenon, and to believe that the nowmenon 
remains unchanged whilst the phenomena succeed one another in 
rapid succession. Kant held to agnosticism with regard to the 
noumenon (das Ding an sich): are we willing to follow in his foot- 
steps, maintaining that we do not know anything about the true 
nature of religion, whilst we consider theology as a mere form, a 
dress, which we may change from time to time, as fashion de- 
mands? How dreadfully poor such a view would make us! We 
certainly distinguish between xjpuyya and ddypya, but we are not 
yet prepared to separate them from one another as matter and 
form. Questions of methodology may be discussed in times of 
peace and progress, and to a certain extent we have to consider 
them at all times, but in times of transition more important things 
are at stake. The modern mind wants to be free from what is 
felt by many as a bondage, ¢.e., the theology of the Reformation. 
The mechanical theory of the universe, the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion, the reconstruction of society in harmony with these philo- 
sophical assumptions, which are willingly accepted as dogmas, 
have weaned many from the faith of their fathers, and threaten 
us with a complete secularization of religion and theology. 

What now is our duty in view of all this? To offer a com- 
promise? To meet the enemy half-way? Wecannot doit. Our 
principles have either to be upheld or to be abandoned. = Tertinm 
non datur. Calvinism has to be rehabilitated in all its pristine 
vigor and glory. Modern theology has succeeded in making 
inroads into our Churches on account of our lack of watchfulness 
in the beginning of the present crisis. ‘‘ Mild Calvinism,’’ a very 
innocent term, has been the entering wedge of inimical assaults 
upon Caivinism pure and simple. ‘‘ Mild Calvinism ”’ is synony- 
mous with sickly Calvinism, and sickness, if not cured, is the 
beginning of the end. Let us return to Dordt and Westminster in 
order that we may begin an era of progressive Calvinistic theology. 
We do not speak of a mere repristination of the Calvinism of the 
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sixteenth century, but a diligent study of the principles of this mag- 
nificent system, in order to adjust them to the needs of our times 
and to bring the system itself into closer harmony with its prin- 
ciples thav ever before. We turn to our seminaries and expect 
that they will rally around the old flag and carry it to new posi- 
tions. Our seminaries have been founded to teach a theology 
which, for want of a better term, we still call “Calvinism.” I know 
Dr. Charles Hodge has tried to substitute for it the term 
‘‘ Augustinianjsm,’’ and others even prefer to speak of ‘ Paul- 
inism.’’ The former term—let me say it with all deference to the 
great name of Hodge—seems to me an anachronism; whilst the latter 
term forgets that Paul was not a theologian in the modern sense of 
the word., Since the days of Calvin, however, no theologian has 
arisen to lead theology to a higher plane of development. dJu- 
rare in verba mayistrt may be far from us, but let us cherish Cal- 
vinism and all it represents until the further development of truth 
and a more appropriate term commend themselves to the 
Churches. Until then the old term will be the historically correct 
one for the system of theology which has found expression in 
our Standards. 

Calvinism has suffered a great deal since the introduction of the 
ferment of Methodism into its system. Evangelism and revival- 
ism have had an unfavorable influence upon the character and 
quality of theological study. I am far from denying that many 
blessings have been bestowed upon the Churches by the advent 
of Methodism and similar movements, but I regret that evangel 
istic enthusiasm has sometimes more or less succeeded in stifling 
theological investigation and research. Bacon’s empiricism in 
philosophy in conjunction with the anti-thevlogical currents of 
evangelism have robbed theology in England and America of its 
legitimate place in the circle of sciences. The present material- 
istic definition of science would never have been instilled into the 
Anglo-Saxon mind if theologians had not previously lost to a 
great extent the scientific instinct. A reaction has set in, and the 
result of it is that, as we have been in times past extraordinarily 
practical, we are now in danger of becoming fearfully radical, 
destroying all historical foundations and surrendering ourselves 
entirely and unreservedly to the modern spirit. We are in danger 
of losing not only fundamental parts of our system, but also the 
root-principles, from which our theology draws its unity and vigor- 
ous character. 

Many are being carried away by the clamor of public opinion 
for a liberal theology, without considering for a moment what 
they leave behind them in breaking away from their moorings 
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Calvinism is at present assailed by men who, seemingly, have never 
given themselves the trouble of a careful investigation of the 
system they attack and seek to undermine. A fine opportunity 
presents itself to our seminaries in this respect. They will deserve 
the thanks of our Churches if they enable their students to 
understand correctly what Calvinism really is. It is undoubtedly 
a thing of great importance to carry away from the seminary a 
truly Biblical system of theology, given by a professor as his own, 
full of ripe scholarship and warm enthusiasm; but it is not 
enough, if we desire to stem the flood of an unhistorical develop- 
ment of religious thought. The students ought to be able to 
compare their teacher’s work with the monuments of Calvinistic 
theology. Those works especially ought to be studied which 
appeared in the times when Calvinism was really flourishing. 
Not everything written by Presbyterian and Reformed theologians, 
unhappily, is in harmony with the principles of our system. In 
its historical development many elements foreign to its genius 
have crept in unawares. History develops everything which has 
power enough to perpetuate its existence. Hence we need not 
marvel when we find many incongruous mixtures of opinion in 
the works of our theologians. A comparison between Charles 
Hodge, Henry Boynton Smith and W. G. T. Shedd, e.g., will show 
us how necessary it is not to confine our investigations to two or 
three of our contemporaneous theologians if we desire to attain a 
scholarly insight into the true nature of Calvinism. A thorough 
study of the history of Calvinistic Dogmatics is a necessity at all 
times, but especially in our own. Ourseminaries ought to empha- 
size the necessity of such a study; the works of Calvin himseli, 
of the great Puritan divines, of the- leading theologians of the 
seventeenth century on the continent of Europe, ought to be 
better known to our young theologians than merely by their 
titles. It may be that the scholastic form and the cumbersome 
style of these works deter many from attempting a thororgh 
study of them, but we. must remember that the study of theol- 
ogy is not indulged in merely on account of the pleasure it affords. 
We do not expect to find novels when we take up the folios of the 
old masters in theology. If, however, people refrain from study- 
ing Calvinism by consulting the sources, let them at least cease to 
revile what they do not know. 

The study of comparative Dogmatics cannot be recommended 
too earnestly. Comparisons are odious, it is said. It may be; 
certainly they are if made in an odious manner. But if we 
compare different systems, we are enabled to see both the strong 
and weak points of our own, and at the same time the weak and 
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strong points of other systems. By an impartial comparison we 
learn to know and to appreciate what God has bestowed upon us, 
and we are also thereby enabled intelligently to esteem the posi- 
tions of others. Calvinists have never maintained that their sys- 
tem is the absolute and irreformable transcript of the knowledge 
of God. They are no friends of syncretism, but they believe in 
the communion of saints. 

Presbyterian and Reformed seminaries ought never to forget that 
God has given them in our Standards a fine collection of writings, 
wherein the mind of the Church has expressed itself with regard to 
the nature of our system of Christian doctrine. In the Westminster 
Confession we possess a jewel which cannot be prized too highly. 
I do not speak in this connection of its character as a Confession, 
but simply as a system of doctrine upheld by the Churches as an 
exponent of their view of truth. It is said that Confessions do 
not give us a clear insight into the nature of our theology, and to 
a certain extent this view is correct. They do not profess to give 
an answer to all dogmatic questions. It is not their province to do 
this. But, on the other hand, they have ecclesiastical authority, 
which even the greatest works of our best theologians lack. On 
this account it is of the greatest importance to make a thorough 
study of our Standards. A narrow-minded, ultra-conservative 
confessionalism is certainly to be deprecated; but am I not war- 
ranted in saying that the teaching of our professors and ministers 
ought to be in harmony with our Standards? Extra-confessional 
their teaching may and often must be, but anti-confessional teach- 
ing is in disharmony with the system itself and our loyal pledges. 

Comparative Symbolics in general has an effect upon our theo- 
logical development similar to that of comparative Dogmatics. In 
this connection, however, I confine myself to the consideration of 
the fact that a study of comparative Symbolics of the Calvinistic 
type is very instructive. It cannot be denied that difference of na- 
tionality has had a marked influence upon the development of Cal- 
vinism in the several countries where it has succeeded in getting a 
foothold. There is a difference between British and Continental 
Calvinism, and a shade of difference may even be detected between 
British and American Calvinism, as is apparent from doctrinal dec- 
larations, statements of principles, issued from time to time by the 
General Assemblies of the different Calvinistic denominations. 

All the studies alluded to, however important they may be, are 
not sufficient, if we desire to ascertain the true nature of Calvin- 
ism. If it is true that Calvinistic theology is a science, then cer- 
tainly we need to know the root-principle whereby all the com- 
ponent parts are bound together as an organism. A science has 
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an object, a history, but also a central principle. Our theology 
has an object, viz. the revelation of God; it also has a history, 
wherein the development of our knowledge of God’s revelation is 
manifest. But has it also a principle ? 

With all the Protestant Churches we recognize the Holy’ Scrip- 
tures, which we confess to be the written Word of God, as the sole 
rule of our faith and life. We differ in this respect from the 
Roman Catholic Church, which looks upon the Holy Scriptures 
as insufficient, and accordingly supplements and in many respects 
supplants them by traditions and promulgations of dogmas inde- 
pendent of the Scriptures. But is it characteristically Calvinistic 
to proclaim the Holy Scriptures as the principium of theology ? 
Do not Lutherans and Baptists take the same position? They do; 
and yet there is a difference in the application of the principle. 
Lutherans apply it in a liberal manner, simply using it as a means 
to cut off all directly anti-Biblical excrescences in the develop- 
ment of theology; whilst Baptists and kindred sects are ultra- 
conservative, rejecting everything not exactly Biblical in expression 
as well as in sentiment. Calvinists agree in so far with Baptists 
that they also desire to know what the Lord has actully said in His 
Word; they refuse, however, to be in bondage to a despotic literal- 
ism. They agree in so far with Lutherans that they also cultivate 
the historic spirit; but their attitude is not negative, for they 
insist upon the necessity of proving in every case that all the 
statements of doctrine are in harmony with the analoyia fidei, and 
that all the inferences are logically deduced therefrom. If this 
be true, then we may assert that the Scripture-principle as formu- 
lated above plainly shows that Calvinism is a tendency of Christi- 
anity which is based upon a foundation in the fullest sense its 
own. This position ought to be maintained and fortified in our 
days by our theologians. The lumen internum, in its rationalistic 
as well as in its mystical form, has made fearful inroads into our 
Churches. The Anabaptistical spirit, vanquished in the time of 
the Reformation, has been revived in our days. The affinity 
between the spiritual revolutionists of the sixteenth century and 
the modern spirit is very striking. Higher criticism, which repre- 
sents the Anabaptistical spirit of our age in the field of Biblical 
literature, and syncretism, which represents it in systematic theol- 
ogy and Church polity, are the chief forms wherein the antagon- 
ism against the Scripture-principle asserts itself. Obsta principiis 
ought to be our watchword. A compromise with these and other 
forms of opposition is out of the question. We cannnot cede an 
inch of ground without becoming disloyal to our Master, who has 
given us His Word. 
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The Scripture-principle has not only a formal, but also a mate- 
rial side. It is helpful to know that the Holy Scriptures are the 
only rule of our faith and life. But we have to admit that our 
theology is not a simple collection of doctrinal and ethical state- 
ments, drawn from Holy Writ; but a system, held together by a 
central principle. We Calvinists hold that this central principle 
of our system ought to be the same as the chief thought of the 
Holy Scriptures. We are bound by the Word of God, not only 
formally but also materially. Our current theology, which is 
fashionable in wide circles, draws its material principle from Spen- 
cer. Whatever they may think of the Holy Scriptures as the sole 
rule of our life and faith, theologians of this stamp are in bondage 
to the hypothesis of evolution. Higher criticism, syncretism and 
other phases of our theological life can be easily explained by 
means of this modern theory, whether you take it in its original 
Hegelian form, pantheistically tinged, or in its naturalistic phase 
of development, as elaborated by Spencer in his synthetical phil- 
osophy. Calvinists agree in their earnest conviction that the reve- 
lation of God is the living principle running through the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments. The doctrine of God, therefore, 
is in their estimation the most prominent part of God’s teaching. 
Everything else He has communicated to us is related to this great 
doctrine. It is not, however, the abstract notion of God as the 
Absolute, but the Living God, who has made Himself known to us 
in the works of His hands and especially in His Son, Jesus Christ, 
who is set before us as the object of our adoration, trust and love. 
Our theology is confessedly theological, not anthropological or 
soteriological, although these phases of the great dogma of 
Christianity receive careful attention, more careful attention than 
in any other system, because they are treated in the light of God’s 
revelation of Himself as Creator, Upholder and Saviour of His 
own work. 

So far Calvinists agree. But with regard to the formulation of 
the material side of the Scripture-principle there is a divergence 
of opinions. Of course it is easily seen that the kingdom of 
God, the person of Christ, redemption, valuable as these doctrines 
are, cannot be accepted as the principle of our theology. They 
are not comprehensive enough, and are not directly Theological— 
this term here taken in its narrower sense-—in their character. 
‘thically considered, neither the kingdom of God nor redemption 
is our summum bonum, which is God Himself; and in a dogmatic 
aspect not the person of Christ, but the Triune Jehovah is the 
object of our reverent study, the fountain of all our knowledge. 
Some theologians maintain that the pure doctrine of God, others 
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that His sovereignty, is the foundation on which Calvinism rests. 
With regard to the first position, it is clear from the writings of 
all the Reformers that those men whom God used to deliver a 
part of the Church out of the house of bondage substantially 
agreed in the presentation of the doctrine of God. Attempts 
have been made to prove from a few sayings of Calvin that he 
favored the view of Duns Scotus, who made the arbitrary will of 
God the chief cornerstone of his theology; but calm consideration 
of the few polemical expressions, uttered in the heat of debate, 
which seem to lean toward the Scotist idea, remove every doubt 
regarding Calvin’s soundness in his view of God, All believed in 
the Holy Trinity and in the fullness of God’s names and attributes. 
They were far removed from the one-sidedness of modern theolo- 
gians, who think to have found in one attribute of God, love, a 
definition of the inscrutable being of the Most High. The doc- 
trine of God common to all cannot be the exclusive principle of 
one special formation of Reformation theology. More might be 
said in favor of God’s sovereignty as the central principle of Cal- 
vinism. The doctrine of predestination, although originally 
believed in by all the Reformers, has been emphasized by Calvin 
and his coadjutors. This doctrine in its Calvinistic form is inti- 
mately connected with the doctrine of God’s sovereignty. In the 
former the latter is embodied. It has often been called the cor 
ecclesize, and was adhered to in the classical period of Calvinism by 
the eminent teachers of the Church. And yet I venture to say 
that we have to look for something more comprehensive in order 
to understand Calvinism correctly. First of all, the doctrine of 
God’s sovereignty is often interpreted as if it meant domintum adbso- 
lutwm in the sense of Duns Scotus. ‘But even if we guard against 
such an interpretation, it remains a fact that the Anabaptists of 
the sixteenth century professed to believe in God’s sovereignty. 
And it is also true that Congregationalists and Baptists march 
under the same standard. Whatever they may be de facto, it can- 
not be gainsaid that their creed de jureis in harmony with the 
Calvinistic doctrine of God’s sovereignty. This feature, of 
course, links them in some manner to Calvinism ; in other respects, 
however, they are its antipodes. In soteriological questions they 
might be called Calvinists, and yet in many things they are bitter 
opponents of Calvinism. At the best their Calvinism is, as Dr. 
Kuyper calls it, a mutilated form of it. Considering all this, I 
maintain that the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, although it occu- 
pies a prominent place in our system of doctriné, cannot be looked 
upon as its principle. I venture to say that the conception of 
God’s glory is the real foundation of our theology. God’s glory, 
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however, must not be taken in the restricted sense of honor, which 
Anselm emphasized in his Cur Deus Homo? although this ele- 
ment is by no means excluded, but in the sense of gloria, which 
signifies the unity of God’s revelation of Himself in the fullness 
of His names and attributes. 

Perhaps the objection is raised that all Protestants agree in 
ascribing glory to God. This I do not deny. I am even will- 
ing to acknowledge that all Christians, Roman Catholics and Greek 
Christians included, rejoice in the glory of God and profess to 
glorify Him. It is true, however, as has been well said, that all 
Christians give glory to God, but that Calvinists ascribe a// glory 
to God alone. It is characteristically Calvinistic to maintain that 
God, being incomprehensible in His being, has made Himself 
known in His works, both in nature and grace, and that He has 
revealed Himself in order to make known His glory, and to 
enable man to glorify Him and to find in Him his’ joy forever. 
Calvinism is far removed from the eudwemunistic idea of many of 
our contemporaries, who believe that God has created the world 
for the benefit of ILis creatures, and is in duty bound to make it 
as pleasant for them as possible. It ventures to assert that God 
has created the world for Himself, ét: @F adrod, xat de’ adrud, zat eis 
adtov ta navtat adta % O05a eig tods aldvas (Rom. xi. 36). The world 
exists for God and we, His creatures, are created for the same end. 
The Assembly’s Shorter Catechism is in full harmony with this 
statement when it says: ‘‘ The chief en. of man is to glorify 
God and to enjoy Him forever.’? And surely our Confession has 
the correct idea of God’s glory when it states: ‘‘ The distance 
between God and the creature is so great that, although reasonab.e 
creatures do owe obedience to Hira as their Creator, yet they could 
never have any fruition of Him, as their biessedness and reward, 
but by some voluntary condescension on God's part, which He has 
been pleased to express by way of covenant’ (Con/. of Faith, 
vii, 1). The unity of God’s sovereignty and condescending love 
in the revelation of Himself has nowhere found a more adequate 
expression. Indeed, God’s glory is supreme in our system. One 
of the greatest minds of our country, Jonathan Edwards, teaches 
the same in his remarkable treatise on Z7’he End of Creation. 
According to Dr. Bavinck, in his Gereformeerde Doymatiek (vol. ii, 
p. £18), the glory of God is nowhere applied in a more universal- 
istic manner than among professors of the Reformed religion. 
They have made the glory of God the principle of doctrine and 
life, of dogmatics and ethies, of family, society and State, of science 
and art. 

Are you not prepared to give assent to my statement, that the 
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glory of God is the principle of our system? If not, you will at 
least agree with me when I say that our seminaries ought to make 
it a special study, to understand the true nature of Calvinism. 
Only by returning to the root-principles of the system will they 
find out what Calvinism really is. How do you account for the 
fact that many of our young ministers, although prepared for their 
work in seminaries whose teachers are loyal to our Standards, are 
so easily prevailed upon to seek the shoals and shallows of syn- 
cretism, and to cry out against Creeds and Confessions? Is it not, 
in part at least, due to a lack of knowledge of the principles of 
our glorious system? A man who is acquainted with Calvinism 
will either love or hate it, but even if he hates it, he cannot but 
speak respectfully of it. The present outcry against it by men 
who have never yet tried to understand it is not at all warranted. 

Are you not, after all, advocating reactionary measures,—some 
may feel inclined to ask¢--counseling a repristination of former 
positions? By no means. I desire, first, to understand the prin- 
ciples of our system, in order to go forward in building it up in 
harmony with the present condition of scientific theology. Cal- 
vinism cannot flourish if it remains stationary; but it must be 
developed along the original lines in harmony with its principles. 
It is an historical law that systems and institutions can only be 
perpetuated in harmony with their original principles. If we 
reject Calvinistic principles, Calvinism is doomed to die. We 
might retain the name, but what is there in a name if the thing 
it originally represented is no more ? 

In our investigations concerning the principle of our system we 
must always keep in view the difference between the principle as 
such and its plastic representation in the historical development of 
the system in theological works. I take it for granted that from 
the very beginning of the history of Calvinism elements foreign 
to the genius of our theology have entered into the body of doc- 
trine. Is this expression too strong? Let me then correct myself 
and say that the probability of such a thing must be presup- 
posed, It has been said that the perfect sermon has not yet been 
preached. I claim that the perfect system of Calvinistic theology 
has not yet been published. The ideal, the perfect development 
of the system in harmony with its principles, is not yet reached. 

The consideration of this point convinces us that we have to 
develop our system criticaily, thetically and antithetically. An 
immense amount of work is before us, if we desire to be faithful 
to our trust and of service to the Church in building up a truly 
Calvinistic system, in harmony with its central principle and the 
scientific requirements of our highly civilized age. Let it be 
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understood by all that it is our endeavor in our theological work 
to be loyal to our principles and at the same time progressive, free 
and yet bondsmen of Christ, keeping step with the Master in the 
development of the faith once delivered unto the saints. It is 
preposterous to accuse Calvinistic theologians and seminaries of a 
petrified conservatism. I for one resent this aspersion, for which 
I cannot find an excuse, unless it be ignorance in these who in- 
dulge in it. Loyal Calvinists, who know the scope of their prin- 
ciples, do not encourage reactionary movements. You may as 
well accuse the engineer of your train of reactionary tendencies if he 
insists upon it that the train entrusted to his care has to run on the 
rails, when some of your fellow-passengers might have conceived 
the strange notion that it would increase the speed of your train 
if the engine were allowed to jump from the rails into the ditch 
or to plow the field. It seems fashionable nowadays, in some quar- 
ters, to proclaim the sovereignty of mai? in establishing his own 
notions and philosophical hypotheses as his analogia fider, inde- 
pendent of the Holy Scriptures and the consensus of history. 
Such a liberty and such a progress, which indeetl is a progressus in 
infinitum, shiftless and aimless, I do not want. I detest it, for it 
leads to destruction. We need the objectivity and certainty of 
truth which God’s Word alone is able to give us, and on this im- 
pregnable rock—to borrow a term of Gladstone—we have to build 
in harmony with all the saints—for we desire to learn from all— 


and in our special sphere with those saints who acknowledge in 


Calvinism a tendency of Christianity which commends itself to 
the acceptation of all who know its excellence by experience and 
earnest study. 

One point yet remains to be considered. Richard Rothe says of 
the history of Christianity: ‘‘ We behold in the development of 
history Christianity in a twofold form, as an historical and as an 
ecclesiastico-religious principle, and in the history of the world 
after Christ a twofold series of developments presents itself, an 
historical and an ecclesiastico religious one. Both series develop 
themselves on parallel lines, and the result is a Christian history 
of the world and the history of the Christian Church.’’?* This 
may also be said, mutatis mutandis, of Calvinism. Calvinism is 
not only a system of theology, it is also a Christian view of the 
universe and of life, a Welt- und Lebenanschauuny, as the Ger- 
mans callit. It is said that religion is a private affair. Indeed it 
is, but it is vastly more. It is an affair not only of the individual, 
but also of the human race in all its relations. A Christian has a 
right to say: Homo sum, et nihil humani a me alienum puto. 


* Rothe, Die Anfinge der Christlichen Kirche, Vol. i, p. 81. 
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Calvinism is in earnest when it says by the mouth of Thomas 
Chalmers: Christianity is true humanity. We cannot and we 
will not separate the realm of nature from the realm of grace. 
God, the Creator, is our Saviour. To Christ belongs the tiara ; 
He is King in both realms, and in the consummation of all things 
in the day of days it will be seen that He has brought to perfec- 
tion the unity of creation and redemption in the kingdom of 
glory. Roman Catholicism, which tries to anticipate the status 
glorie in this sinful world, is the caricature of this view of Chris- 
tianity, and it is just on account of the elements of truth in this 
perverse system that it exerts such a tremendous influence and 
power, and that so many are willing to surrender themselves to 
its spiritual tyranny. 

Our seminaries ought to enable our young men to form for 
themselves a correct view of the universe and of human life in 
harmony with the Calvinistic system. It is a tremendous task, 
for we lack unity of education. he instruction in our public 
schools and high schools is of a neutral character, and in our 
Christian colleges the education rests almost exclusively upon the 
tueory of evolution. I maintain that our young men, as a rule, 
are not prepared for theological studies when they enter our semi- 
naries. They may have received a liberal education, but their 
propeedeutic religious training has in many cases amounted to very 
little indeed. Systematic preparation they certainly have not 
had; apart from home influence, the Sunday-school, autodidactic 
experiments in Christian work, their entire education has been 
divorced from Christianity. Is it a wonder that many, after they 
have finished their theological course, look upon their seminary life 
as an episode, and that they turn out to be modern theologians 
instead of loyal Calvinists ? 

A look into the catalogues of our seminaries reveals the gratify- 
ing fact that the study of philosophy is becoming gradually an 
integral part of the curriculum. This is as it ought to be. A 
theologian without philosophical training is not well equipped for 
his work. And it must be said that the branches commonly 
taught in the colleges are not sufficient. The history of phil- 
osophy, encyclopzedia and the thorough study of one or more sys- 
tems of the great thinkers are at present a necessity, if we expect 
our theologians to enter the lists against the spirit of the age with 
any hope of success. 

But, above all, let us not forget that Calvinism, just on account 
of its comprehensive character, enables us to build up a veritable 
system of Christian philosophy. Let us sit at the feet of the 
great philosophers in order to train our minds and to accustom 
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ourselves to severe thinking, but let us never allow ourselves to 
be carried away by any system. These are either empirical or 
speculative ; the former lead to agnosticism in religion, the latter 
to all kinds of theories, from the lofty heights of pantheism down 
to the dismal swamps of atheism. Calvinism does not aim tov 
high, for it acknowledges the limitations of our knowledge ; its 
aim, however, is sure, for it gives us reality. The universe is 
God’s creation; He has brought it into existence in order to reveal 
His glory. He has created man in His own image, making him 
as it were a ptxpdéxocpos and a ptxpd%zos, enabling him to behold God 
in His werks. He has sent Christ into the world to restore the 
glory of His image in man, marred and polluted by the fall. He 
places man in the world to develop this wonderful creation of 
God, in order that he, as a co-worker with the Creator, may rejoice 
in the progressive development of the divine ideas deposited in 
the raw material. The soteriological aspect of God’s truth is 
doubtless grand and full of consolation, but I maintain that the 
philosophico-theological insight into Christianity as a Welt. und 
Lebensanchauung is no less grand. Our root-principle, the glory 
of God, enables us to trace the footsteps of the Creator in heaven 
and on earth. 

We need not fear the advance of science, literature and art. 
When humanism began its course in the fifteenth century after the 
fall of Constantinople (A.D. 1453), it looked as if Europe would 
be overrun by infidelity, but in God’s own time the Reformation 
claimed the net results of the humanistic development as its 
own. What would have become of humanism without the Re- 
formation of the sixteenth century? A modern heathendom. 
What would have been the result of the reformatory movement if 
the Anabaptistical notions of spirituality without learning had 
prevailed? A tame and lame reaction without power and lasting 
results. Godin his mercy united humanism and the reformatory 
movement and the Reformation was born. And we enjoy the 
results of the new life which began with Luther and Calvin. 

We are again in the midst of a crisis, even more acute than the 
one our fathers were called upon to pass through in the sixteenth 
century. A new humanism knocks at our doors and tries to per- 
suade us to leave our homes and to pitch our tents on the sands of 
philosophical speculation. The temptation is strong, for the spirit 
of the age has a wide dominion. Yet we need not fear. Let us 
put our armor on to meet the enemy in the open field. Let us 
blow the trumpet that our people may rally around the old flag, 
old but not yet antiquated. Our system is more Biblical than 
any other; and if any mistake has been made in the past in its 
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development, we are willing to correct it. Its underlying princi- 
ples are of such a kind that the entire development of the human 
race as far as it is in harmony with God’s revelation of Himself 
—and surely no Christian is willing to perpetuate any anti-Christian 
element in our civilization—can be absorbed and made subserv. 
ient to the great end God had in view with His creation, the glori- 
fication of His name. 


ORANGE City, Iowa. Nicuouas M. STEFFENS. 





V. 


THE MAKING OF THE WESTMINSTER CON- 
FESSION, AND ESPECIALLY OF ITS CHAP- 
TER ON THE DECREE OF GOD. 


- is the purpose of this article to give as clear a view as 

possible of the process by which the Westminster Confession 
was made. In prosecuting this purpose two tasks present them- 
selves. One concerns the modes of procedure of the Assembly in 
fraining the Confession ; the other the course of the debates by 
which it was beaten out. We shall attempt to give some account 
of both matters. The latter offers so wide a field, however, that 
we shall be constrained to deal with it by sample—and, for reasons 
which will readily suggest themselves at the present juncture, we 
shall select the third chapter of the Confession as the sample to 
be dealt with. We shall therefore try first to trace the formal 


procedure of the Assembly in framing the whole Confession, and 
to obtain some adequate conception of the labor and time that was 
expended on it; and then, taking up the third chapter, we shall 
essay to reconstruct as fully as may be a picture of the actual 
work of the Assembly in producing it.* 


I.—How THE CONFESSION WAS MADE. 


The amount of time consumed directly on the preparation of 
the Confession of Faith was certainly very great. But even this 


* The fundamental authority for the study of the work of the Assembly for the 
period covered by it is, of course, the volume of its Minutes edited by Drs. A. F. 
Mitchell and John Struthers, and published by the Blackwoods in 1874. Along 
with this Dr. Mitchell’s ‘‘ Baird Leetures’’ on 7'he Westminster Assembly: Its 
History and Standards (Second Ed., Philadelphia, 1897), should be consulted. 
Next to the Minutes the fullest source of information is Robert Baillie’s Letters 
and Journals, edited by Mr. David Laing (Edinburgh, 1841). A very painstak- 
ing study of the whole constructive work of the Assembly has recentiy been 
published by Dr. Wm. A. Shaw in his History of the English Church during the 
Civil Wars and under the Commonwealth, 1640-1660 (2 vols., London and New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1900)—a book simply packed with facts. The 
present article was unfortunately written before Dr. Shaw’s book came into our 
hands. But we have carefully compared it with the account he has given (in pages 
357-367 of his first volume) and examined the data afresh in the light of his nar- 
rative—not without profit to ourselves, or, occasionally, correction of details in Dr. 
Shaw’s narrative. Where our account differs from Dr. Shaw’s, therefore, it is to 
be understood that the difference is not unintentional. 
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does not completely represent the pains expended on this task. 
To estimate that fairly, there should also be taken into account 
the time and care given formally to! other subjects, which yet 
necessarily conduced indirectly to the perfecting of the final state- 
ment of doctrine. Nearly all the labors of the body, from its 
coming together on July 1, 1643 till the completion of the 
Shorter Catechism on April 12, 1648, may without exaggeration 
be said to have had a doctrinal side; and much time was spent in 
direct doctrinal discussion. None of this discussion that was pre- 
cedent to or contemporary with the formulation of the propositions 
incorporated into the Confession was lost labor with respect to it. 
There were in particular three or four of the tasks of the Assem- 
bly, however, which bore so immediately on its preparation for 
framing the Confession that they deserve especial mention in this 
connection. 

Among these the first in time to occupy its attention was the 
revision of the Thirty-nine Articles to which it was set on first 
coming together.* This was the main work of the Assembly 
from the 8th of July to the 12th of October, 1643, and it neces- 
sarily led to a somewhat thorough review, at the very outset of 
its labors, of the doctrines of God and the Trinity, the Person and 
Work of Christ, the Scriptures and Rule of Faith, Original Sin 
and the Freedom of the Will, Justification and Sanctification—the 
main topics on which the first sixteen Articles touch. Light- 
foot’s Journal contains very little record of the debates that 
were held in the course of this revision,+ and we should per- 
haps be in danger of underestimating their reach and thorough- 
ness, had not some fuller intimation of them been preserved in the 
manuscript Minutes and some specimens of their nature in the 
published speeches of Dr. Featley. It is evident that very careful 
and thoroughgoing work was done, of which the text of the 
revised Articles themselves gives but meagre suggestion. All this 
told afterward on the formulation of these same topics in the Con- 
fession of Faith. ‘‘ The keen and lengthened debates,’’ remarks 
Dr. Mitchell, ‘‘ which occurred in the discussions on these Articles 
could not fail to prepare the way for a more summary mode of 
procedure in connection with the Confession of Faith. The pro- 
ceedings then were more summary, or at least more summarily 
recorded, just because the previous discussions on the more impor- 
tant doctrines of the Protestant system, and especially on that of 


* See the full and very interesting account of this work given by Dr. Mitchell, 
Baird Lectures, 150 sq. Cf. Dr. Briggs’ article in the Presbyterian Review for 
January, 1880. 

+ He notes the emergence of the matter only on July 8, 10, 11, 15, 17, 18, 27, 28, 
August 1, 18, October 12. 
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Justification by Faith, had been thorough and exhaustive, and 
pretty fully recorded.’’* ‘There does not even lack evidence that 
in framing the very language of the Confession, regard was had 
to the minutiz of the work done on this former occasion. Now 
and again little points of phraseology, for example, are taken over 
into the Confessional statements from the revised Articles,+ such 
as serve to show that the Divines kept their former labors fully in 
mind in the prosecution of their later, and were perfecting their 
work in full view of all that had previously been done.+ 

Of iar less importance, but perhaps worth mentioning in this 
connection, was the work done by the Assembly in the spring of 
1645, in defining for the House of Commons ‘‘ the particulars of 
that ignorance and scandal for which persons should be excluded 
from the sacrament.’’§ On this occasion, also, though in a more 
summary manner, the Assembly had occasion, prior to its entrance 
on the actual preparation of the Confession, to review in a sys- 
tematic exhibit all the chiei topics of a dogmatic system. | 

Many topics which touched on the subjects treated in parallel por- 
tions of the Confession were also debated in’the preparation of the 
Form of Government; and, we may be sure, this was not without 
consciousness on the part of the debaters that their investigations 
would bear double fruit. We meet, for example, on May 6, 1645, 


before any part of the Confession had come before the Assembly, 
a note like this: ‘‘ Debate whether to bring this under the 
head of government or a Confession of Faith.” And accordingly 
the proposition thus debated was in substance actually incorporated 
into the subsequently fraraed Confession. “| Similarly the long 


* Baird Lectures, p. 150. Cf. Shaw, i, 147. 

+ Thus: Art. I. Old and Revised Artt. and Conf. of Faith: ‘‘of one salvation ’’ 
(Irish : ‘‘of one and the same salvation’’). Art. II. Old and Revised Artt. and 
Conf. of Faith: ‘very and eternal God’’ (Irish: ‘‘true and eternal God’’). 
Especially the following: Art. II. Revised Artt. and Conf. of Faith: ‘‘ And the 
manhood’ (Old Artt. and Irish omit ‘‘the’’); Art. X. Revised Artt. and Conf. of 
Faith: ‘‘or [to] prepare’’ (Old Artt. and Irish : ‘‘and prepare’’). 

t The text of the Westminster revision of the first 15 Articles of the Church of 
England may be found in Hall’s Harmony of Protestant Confessions ; Neal’s His- 
tory of the Puritans, Appendix No. vii ; Stoughton’s [Zistory of the Church of the 
Commonwealth, Appendix, pp. 228 sg.; but correctly as to the 8th Article only in 
E. Tyrrell Green’s The Thirty-Nine Articles and the Age of the Reformation 
(London, 1896), Appendix iv, pp. 342 sg. Mr. Green marks all the changes made 
in the text. For the Preface and revised Article 8, see especially Mitchell and 
Struthers, Minutes, pp. 541-2. Cf. Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, i, 654 sq. 

2 A good account is given by Shaw, Jiistory, etc., I, pp. 259-261. Cf. Journals 
of Commons, iv, 89 8q., ete., and Minutes of Assembly for March 1, 5, 21, 24, 28, 
April 2 (4?), 21 (August 14), 1645. 

|| For some indication of the nature of these topics see below, p. 234. 

© Chap. xxiii, % 3. 
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debates on the jus divinum cannot faii to have borne fruit both for 
the Government and for such chapters of the Confession as that on 
‘©The Church and Church Censures,’’ then in process of framing. 

Finally the labors of the Assembly in preparing its Catechism, 
so far as they were carried on before the Confession left its hands. 
were of course of use to it in preparing the Confession also. In 
some sense, these labors began indeed as early as December, 1643 : 
but the matter incorporated into the Catechism does not seem to 
have come before the Assembly itself earlier than September 14, 
1646, from which date until January 4, 1647, the substance of the 
original Catechism was reported as far as that project was prose- 
cuted by the Assembly.* During this period the Assembly was 
in the process of its review of the text of the Confession, and had 
reached a portion of it for which the debates upon the Catechism 
could aftord little or no aid.t The scrutiny of the substance of 
doctrine for the Catechism therefore could serve as a help in the 
formulation of the Confession only in so far as the members of the 
Committee at work on the Catechism were moulding their opinions 
by it. Inthe general Assembly the influence was the other way 
about. In fact, Baillie tells us that on the reporting of the first 
matter for the Catechism, the Assembly fell on such ‘‘ rubbes and 
long debates ’’ that it was purposely ‘‘ laid aside till the Confes- 
sion wes ended, with resolution to have no matter in it but what 
wes expressed in the Confession, which should not be debated over 
againe in the Catevhise.’’+ The subject is nevertheless worth men- 
tioning here as indicating afresh how repeatedly the Divines were, 
in committee or in full house, led to go over the whole series of 
doctrinal statements either prior to or parallel with their work in 
formulating the Confession: all of which repeated reviews of the 
inatter to be placed in the Confession of course were of use in its 
formulation for that purpose. | 

If there ever was a document, therefore, whose contents might 


*See especially Mitchell, Baird Lectures, p. 470 8q., but compare Shaw, I, p. 
369, note. References may be found in the Minutes on December 2, 1644; February 
7, 1645; May 12, 13, August 1, 4, 5, 19, 20, 22, September 11. Then especially 
September 14, 1646, 15, 17, 22, 23, 24, November 27, 30, December 1, 2, 7, 10, 11, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 28, 31, January, 4 and 14, 1647, on which last day the order was 
given to intermit the preparation of the Catechism on which the Assembly had 
hitherto been working and to cast the material into two Catechisms. The text of 
this ‘‘ first Catechism,’ so far as it is’ recorded in the Minutes, has been put to- 
gether by Mr. Wm. Carruthers, in his admirable The Shorter Catechism of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, in fac-simile, etc. (London, 1897), pp. 21-26. 

+ When the first propositions from the Catechism were reported the Assembly 
had just passed chap xvii of the Confession (though one or two immediately pre- 
ceding chapters were not yet passed ). 

tI, 379, July 16, 1646. 
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be expected to exhibit that genius, the essence of which consists, 
we are told, in taking pains, it assuredly is the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. And when we read its exquisitely balanced 
phrases, and are moved with admiration for the perfection of the 
guarding which it gives to its doctrinal propositions on this side 
and that, we are reaping the benefit of these repeated reviews 
which the Assembly was forced to give the whole matter, perhaps 
even more than of the minute scrutiny it lavished on the formu- 
lation of it on the final occasion of its actual incorporation into the 
Coniession. And when, after this, and in the light of all the 
experience gained by such repeated reviews of the material, first 
the Larger Catechism and then the Shorter Catechism were elab- 
orated, it is not at all strange that a precision of definition was at- 
tained which has called forth such praises as these documents, and 
especially the Shorter Catechism, have received from the most va- 
ried quarters. 


The framing of a new Confession of Faith was a portion of the 
task that devolved on the Westminster Assembly through the 
provisions of the Solemn League and Covenant, by which an 
engagement was entered into for ‘‘ bringing the Church of God in 
the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in 
religion, Confession of Faith, form of Church-government, direc- 
tories for worship and for catechising.’’* The prosecution of, the 
work of uniting the two Churches in a common Confession of 


course involved the substitution of a new Confession, agreed upon 


by both Churches, for those previously in use, whether in Scotland 
or in England; it accordingly rendered the revision of the 


*It is with reference to this engagement that the following minute, entered 
immediately after the completion of the (Larger) Catechism, October 15, 1647, must, 
be read : ‘‘ Upon a motion made by Mr. Rutherford, it was Ordered—That it be 
recorded in the Scribes’ books, ‘The Assembly hath enjoyed the assistance of the 
Hon” Reverend and learned Commissioners from the Church of Scotland in the 
work of the Assembly ;’ during all the time of the debating and perfecting of the 
4 things mentioned in the Covenant, viz., the Directory for Worship, the Confession 
of Faith, Form of Church Government, and Catechism, some of the Reverend and 
learned Divines Commissioners from the Church of Scotland have been present in 
and assisting to this Assembly.’? There is no question here of a farewell to the 
Assembly: but of a record of covenanted work completed. Rutherford’s leave- 
taking was made on November 9 subsequent. The relation of the Scottish Com- 
missioners to the Assembly and its work is not always fully understood: it is 
lucidly explained by Dr. Mitchell in his Baird Lectures, pp. 180-181, note. They 
were not members of the Assembly and cast no vote in it: they took part in its 
debates only as private persons on its invitation. They were representatives of 
the Church of Scotland codrdinate as a body with the Assem)ly as a whole, which 
represented the Church of England, and conferring with it as a whole on the com- 
mon formularies. 
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XXXIX Articles, on which the Assembly had been engaged during 
the first months of its labors, no longer ad rem. No doubt the 
persistency of the Commons in securing the insertion into the 
‘‘ Ordinance ’’ calling the Assembly of a clause setting forth as 
one of the objects in view the procuring of a ‘‘ nearer agreement 
with the Church of Scotland,’’* although more particularly refer- 
ring to the point of ‘‘ Government,” affected in some degree the 
whole work of the Assembly and bore fruit even in its revision 
of the XXX1X Articles. But the particular instructions given re- 
garding the revision of these Articles limited the Assembly to ‘‘ vin- 
dicating and clearing them from all false calumnies and aspersions,” 
and the Assembly itself looked upon this work accordingly as ‘‘ re- 
lating only to the Church of England.’’+ When now, on the 25th 
September, 1643, the Solemn League and Covenant was taken, the 
whole situation was changed. Parliament was now committed to 
that policy of uniformity in religion for the whole country for 
which the Scots had been unwearyingly pressing ever since their 
Peace Commissioners had gone up to London early in 1641, and 
the Assembly considered its work on the Articles as entirely set 
aside by the subsequeut order, as it itself expresses it, ‘‘ to employ 
us in framing a Confession of Faith for the three kingdoms, 
according to our Solemn League and Covenant.’’{ It was only 
with great reluctance and with protestations of their insufficiency 
that it placed in the hands of the Parliament, when subsequently 
required todo so, the Articles so far as they had been revised 
by it.§ 

Nevertheless, the severer task of forming a new Confession of 
Faith for the whole kingdom was not at once entered upon. A 
still more severe and, in the judgiment of all alike, a still more 
pressing task required attention first—the framing of a unifying 
‘¢ Government ’’ for the Churches of the whole kingdom. This 
great labor was begun on October 12, 1643, and consumed the ener- 
gies and time of the Assembly formany months. The first motion 
toward undertaking the new Confession was made apparently on 
Tuesday morning, August 20, 1644. Sir Archibald Johnston of 
Warriston, lately arrived from Scotland, appeared in the Assembly 
on August 14, bringing letters from the General Assembly ; and 
in presenting them he emphasized ‘‘ the general desire of all the 


* See Shaw, I, 127, note, and cf. the Ordinance itself as printed in most Scotch 
editions of the Confession of Faith and in Dr. Mitchell’s Baird Lectures, p. xiii sq. 

+ So it says in its Preface prefixed to the portion of the XXXIX Articles it had 
revised, when this was sent up to the Commons. See the Preface in Minutes, pp. 
541-2. 

t Preface to XX XIX Articles, as above. Cf. Mitchell, Baird Lectures, p. 185. 

§ Mitchell, Baird Lectures, 161. 
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nation of Scotland for the hastening of the work on hand’’—that 
is, the work of completing the uniformity in ail its parts in 
accordance with the Solemn League and Covenant. In_his 
response Dr. Burgess added his voice to Warriston’s: and ‘‘ Mr. 
Henderson also spake to the same purpose, of forwarding and 
hastening our work. Whereupon it was ordered that the Grand 
Committee should meet to-morrow.’’** The report from the Grand 
Committee came in on August 20, and contained five resolutions 
designed for expediting the work. The second of these proposed 


‘a committee to join with the Commissions of Scotland to draw 
up a confession of faith.’? No order, however, was as yet come 
from Parliament ‘‘ to enable us to such a thing,’’+ and the propo- 
sition, therefore, caused some debate ; but it was at last determined 
upon, and a committee of nine, consisting of Drs. Temple, Gouge 
and Hoyle, Messrs. Gataker, Arrowsmith, Burroughs, Burgess, 
Vines and Goodwin, was appointed to take the work in hand.t 
Two weeks later, Lightfoot tells us further, ‘‘ Dr. Temple, chair- 
man of the Committee for the drawing up of a Confession of 
Faith, desired that that Committee might be augmented.’’§ This 


* Lightfoot, Ed. Pittman, vol. xiii, 1824, p. 305. Baillie’s (ii, 220, 221) account 
is as follows: ‘‘So soon as my Lord Warriston came up, we resolved on the occa- 
sion of his instructings, and the letters of our Generall Assemblie, both to ourselves 
and to this Assemblie, which he brought, to quicken them a little, who had great 
need of spurrs. My Lord Warriston very particularlie declared in the Assemblie 
the passionate desires both of our Parliament, Assemblie, armies, and whole people, 
of the performance of the Covenanted Uniformitie; and witball we called for a 
meeting of the grand committee of Lords, Commons, Assemblie, and us ; to whom 
we gave a paper penned, notablie well, by Mr. Henderson, bearing the great evills 
of so long a delay of settling religion, and our earnest desyres that some wayes 
might be found out for expedition. This paper my Lord Say took to deliver to the 
House of Lords, Mr. Solicitor also for the House of Commons, and a third copy 
was given to Mr. Marshall, to be presented to the Assemblie Also we have 
the grand committee to meet on Monday, to find out wayes of expeditione ; and 
we have gotten it to be the work of the Assemblie itselfe, to doe no other thing till 
they have found out wayes of accellerating ; so by God’s help we expect a farr 
quicker progress than hitherto.”’ 

+ Lightfoot, as above, p. 305. 

t Lightfoot, Works, xiii, p. 305. The Assembly’s own’ minute runs: ‘‘ A Com- 
mittee to join with the Commissioners of the Church of Scotland to prepare matter 
for a joint Confession of Faith. 

R. neg. 12. R. affirmat. 9 [to be a Committee]. 
Dr. Gouge, Mr. Burgess, ) 
Mr. Gataker, Mr. Vines, | 
Mr. Arrowsmith, Mr. Goodwin, +| writs d ° 
Dr. Temple, Dr. Hoyle, | of them. 
Mr. Burroughs, 

See Minutes, p. xxxvi. 

@ Lightfoot, p. 308. The Assembly’s own minute for September 4 runs: ‘ Re- 
port from the Committee for the Confession of Faith. They desire an addition of 
these persons to the said Committee— Ordered—Mr. Palmer, Mr. Newcomen, Mr. 
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also was done, and there were added the names of Dr. Smith and 
Messrs. Palmer, Newcomen, Hoyle, Reynolds, Wilson, Tuckney, 


Young, Ley and Sedgewick. Baillie congratulates himself that 
thus the preparation of the Confession had been ‘‘ put in severall 
the best hands that are here,’’ and that ‘‘ the heads of it being 
distribute among many able hands, it may in a short time be so 
drawn up, as the debates of it may cost little time.’’* 

It was not until the next summer, nevertheless, that any portion 
of the Confession came before the Assembly.t In the spring it 
seems to have been taken up in earnest, but progress was 
still slow.{ Baillie informs us under date of April 25, 1645, that 
some reports had already been made to the Assembly. We hear 
of it in the Minutes for the first time, however, on Monday, April 
21,| and then after a fashion that hints of pressure brought on the 
Assembly for completing the work. The Scotch Commissioners, 
returning on April 9 from their visit to the Assembly of the Kirk 
of Scotland,“ had had presented by the Grand Committee to the 
Houses of Parliament and the Assembly of Divines alike a paper 
setting out the satisfaction of their Kirk with the parts of the 
Uniformity already prepared, and urging that ‘‘ it is with no less 
zeal and earnestness desired and expected by that whole Kirk and 
kingdom, that the remanent parts of Uniformity be expedited.’’** 
Herle, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Tuckney, Dr. Smith, Mr. Young, Mr. Ley, 
Mr. Sedgwicke be added to the Committee for the Confession of Faith’’ (p. 
Ixxxvii). 

* Letters and Journal, I, pp. 232, 248. 

+ On December 26, 1644, Baillie tells us why the work on the Confession was 
delayed : ‘‘If the Directorie and Government were once out of our hands, as a few 
days will put them, then we will fall on our great question of Excommunication, 
the Catechise, and Confession. There is here’matter to hold us long enough, if 
the wrangling humour which has predomined in many here did continue 
I think we must either passe the Confession to another season, or, if God will help 
us, the heads of it being distribute among many able hands, it may in a short time 
be so drawn up, as the debates of it may cost little time. All this chalking is on 
supposition of God’s singular assistance, continuing such a disposition in the 
Assemblie and Parliament as has appeared this moneth or two bypast.’’ (II, p. 248.) 

{It was not until July that any part of the text got before the Assembly. Baillie 
(II, 275), writing apparently early in June (Shaw, I, 190), can still speak of the 
Assembly as only ‘‘ beginning to take the Confession of Faith and Catechise to our 
consideration,’’ and on the 29th August (II, 315) says, ‘‘We are goeing on lan- 
guidlie with the Confession of Faith and Catechisme.”’ 

2 P. 266. 

|| References to the Minutes are of course all to the volume published in 1874 by 
Drs. Mitchell and Struthers. References are equally easily verifiable whether made 
by pages, dates, or numbers of sessions—and therefore we shall not burden the 
margin with details. 

| Minutes, pp. 77. Cf., pp. 28 sq. 

** This paper was brought into the Assembly on April 14: it is given by Dr. 
Mitchell from the Journals of the House of Lords, vol. vii, pp. 317, 318, on pp. 80- 
81, note, of the Minutes. 
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Stress was especially laid in this paper on the completion of the 
Form of Government; but when the paper came before the Com- 
mons (on April 14) it found that body engaged on matters of doc- 
trine,* and its immediate fruit was accordingly an action to hasten 
on the preparation of the ‘‘ Confession of Faith.’”? A paper had 
been sent up from the Divines to both Houses on March 6 looking 
to the ‘‘ preserving the sacraments pure,’’ and both Houses had 
taken up the matter at once. The debate in the Commons from 
March 25 took the form of determining the particulars of ignorance 
and scandal which should exclude from the Lord’s Supper. Several 
communications were passed between the House, sitting in com- 
mittee, and the Divines by means of which it was determined 
what should be defined as ‘‘ a competent measure of understand- 
ing—concerning God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost,’’ ‘‘ con- 
cerning the state of man by the creation, and by his fall,” ‘‘ the 
redemption of Jesus Christ, etc.,” ‘‘ the ways and means to apply 
Christ, etc.,’’ ‘‘ the nature and necessity of faith, etc.,’’ ‘* repent- 
ance, etc.,”’ ‘* the nature and use of the Sacraments, etc.,’’ ‘‘ the 
condition of man after this life, etc.’’+ The report of the Grand 
Committee embodying these findings was made to the Commons 
on the 17th of April, and on the same day a Committee was 
appointed to draft an ordinance in the terms of the findings. 


Simultaneously the House voted to desire the Assembly with all 
convenient speed to resolve upon a Confession of Faith for the 
Church of England and present it to the Ilouse.§_ In this we may 


doubtless see the combined effects of the pressure brought to bear 
on the House by the letter from Scotland and its own sense of 
need arising from its labors in defining censurable ignorance. 
There are entries in the Minutes of the Assembly for April 18 
which may be taken as indicating the reception of this order by 
that body.| In this case it would seem that Messrs. Seaman, 
Tuckney, Burroughs, Young, Whitaker, Rayner, Vines and Dela- 
march were appointed ‘‘to consider of this order,” and were 
instructed to meet that afternoon and report at the next meeting. 
In any event the order was already in process of being obeyed at 
this next meeting, Monday, April 21. Apparently the Com. 


* See a full account of the work of the Houses in this matter in Shaw’s J/istory 
of the English Church during the Civil Wars and under the Commonwealth, I, pp. 
257 8q. 

+ Shaw, as above, I, pp. 259-261. Minutes, p. 71 (March 21 and 24), p. 74 
(March 28), p. 75 (April 2), p. 76? (April 4). 

t Shaw, I, pp. 260-1, citing Commons Journal, IV, 114, April 17. The names 
of the Committee are given by Shaw, p. 261, note. 

% Shaw, I, p. 358, citing Commons Journal, IV, 113. 

So Shaw, I, p. 358. 
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mittee appointed on April 18 then reported that the best way to 
meet the immediate needs of Parliament would be to place in its 
hands a revised edition of the XXXIX Articles, to serve until a 
Confession of Faith could be prepared. Accordingly it was 
ordered that the Committee in whose charge the revision of the 
XXXIX Articles had formerly been, or perhaps the new Com- 
mittee of April 18,* should ‘‘ consider how far they or any of 
them may be useful to be recommended to both Houses of Parli- 
ament for the present, till a Confession of Faith can be drawn up 
by this Assembly ;’’ and further, that ‘‘ the Committee for Con- 
fession of Faith do meet on Wednesday, in the afternoon.’’ 
Nothing further appears until Friday, May 9, when a new order 
having meanwhile been received from Parliament for dispatch, + 
it was ordered ‘‘ that the Assembly consider on Monday morning 
the best way to expedite the Confession of Faith, . . . . and that 
the two Committees for the Confession of Faith be put into one.”’ 
What two Committees were here united we have no means of 
ascertaining. We have heard hitherto of only one Committee to 
which the ‘‘ preparing matter’’ for a Confession of Faith was 


committed (August 20, 1644), and which was subsequently (Sep- 
tember 4) augmented; and even on April 21, as we have just 
seen, ‘‘ the Committee for Confession of Faith’’ is spoken of 
quite simply as if there were but one, and between that entry and 


the present one there is no allusion in the Minutes to the matter.$ 
But Baillie, though in the previous autumn speaking of ‘‘ a Com- 
mittee ’’ to which the Confession of Faith had been referred, 
under date of April 25, says, ‘‘ The Catechise and Confession of 
Faith are put in the hands of severall committees.’’ | It is prob- 
ably easiest to suppose that in the meanwhile another Committee, 
additional to that of August 20-September 4, 1644, had been ap- 
pointed.§ At all events, in accordance with the provision of May 
9, the Assembly on Monday, May 12, proceeded to make further 


* The language is: ‘‘ That the 39 Articles be reviewed by the former Committee, 
and the Committee to consider &c R.—To be referred to one Committee.”’ 
Hence apparently two Committees are in view: but finally the whole matter was 
committed to one. Which one is not clear. 

t On Tuesday, May 6, when the propositions as to the Civil Magistrate in the 
Government were under debate, question was raised whether a proposed form of 
statement should be placed in the Government or in ‘‘a Confession of Faith.’’ 

Shaw, I, 358, quoting C. J., IV, 183: Minutes for May 8 (p. 90). 

§ The Confession of Faith is mentioned in the interval only on May 6 (as above, 
p. 228), and then only incidentally and indeterminately. ~ 

|| As cited, IT, p. 266. 

{| Shaw, I, 358, supposes the ‘‘committee to have subdivided’’ and to be now 
reunited. It is possible, of course, that the two parts (that appointed August 20 
and that appointed September 4, ) had been sitting as separate committees and were 
only now combined. 


a3 
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arrangements for ‘‘ expediting the Confession of Faith.’ The 
report in the Minutes of what was done is somewhat obscure. 
But it appears that besides reading and debating ‘‘ the report of 
the Confession of Faith,’’ there was an additional ‘‘ debate about 
the Committee for drawiag up the Confession ;’’ and it was deter- 
mined that ‘‘ the first draught of the Confession of Faith shall be 
drawn up by a Committee of a few;’’ which Committee was then 
constituted—apparently of the following members: Drs. Temple 
and Hoyle, Messrs. Gataker, Harris, Burgess, Reynolds and 
Herle. This Committee is then instructed to meet that same 
afternoon; and the Scotch Commissioners ‘ are desired to be 
assisting to this Committee.”’ 

The question arises whether this Committee was additional to the 
former Committee or Committees (of August 20, September 4, 1644, 
and May 9, 1645), or was a substitute forit orthem. Dr. Mitchell 
supposes the former, and looks upon this new Committee as 
erected in order to receive the material collected by the already 
existing Committee, or Committees, and tc digest it into more 
formal shape before it was finally submitted to the Assembly.* 
There are certain serious difficulties, however, in the way of this sup- 
position. And these are greatly increased by a subsequent act of 
the Assembly’s. On Friday, July 11, 1645, it was ordered—"* Mon- 


day morning to divide the body of the Confession of Faith to the 
three Committees.’’ Accordingly on the next Monday-—July 14 
—we hear of a ‘‘ debate about dividing of heads of confession :”’ 
but the matter was not concluded on that day. On the following 
Wednesday—July 16, 1645—we read of a ‘‘ report made from the 


Committee of the heads of Confession,’ and it was ordered: 


‘The first Committee to prepare the Confession of Faith upon 
these heads: God and the Holy Trinity; God’s decrees, Predes- 
tination, Election, ete.; the works of Creation and Providence ; 
Man’s Fall ;’’ ‘* The Second Committee: Sin, and the punishment 
thereof; Free will; the Covenant of Grace; Christ our Media- 
tor;” ‘* The Third Committee : Effectual Vocation ; Justification ; 
Adoption ; Sanctification ;’’ ‘‘ Those three Committees to meet 
to-morrow in the afternoon ;’’ ‘‘ If they think fit to leave out any 
of those heads, or add any other, they are to make report to the 
Assembly.’’ Dr. Mitchell supposes with obvious justice that the 
three large Committees into which the Assembly was permanently 
divided for the preparing of its business t are referred to in these 
orders; and that ‘‘ the material prepared by the previous small 
Committee ’’? was ‘‘ handed over to these larger Committees, and 


* Baird Lectures, 2d ed., Phila., 1897, p. 357 aq. 
7 Concerning them see Mitchell, Baird Lectures, p. 147. 
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further discussed and elaborated by them before being brought 
before the Assembly.’’ This seems altogether reasonable in 
itself, and is fully borne out by the subsequent proceedings. But 
certainly, under this supposition, it becomes very unlikely that 
the earlier Committee or Committees (of August 20, September 
4, 1644, and May 9, 1645) still continued in existence—if for no 
other reason than the complicated process which would in that 
case be involved in getting the several parts of the Confession 
before the Assembly. First the Committee of August 20-Sep- 
tember 4, 1644, would collect the material; then the Committee of 
May 12, 1645, with the aid of the Scotch Commissioners, would 
digest it; then the large Committee required thereto on July 16, 
would further digest it; and only then would it reach the Assem- 
bly. Surely this complication of process throws something in the 
scale to justify us in looking on the Committee of May 12 as a 
substitute for that of August 20-September 4, rather than addi- 
tional to it.* In that case we must suppose that the Assembly 
had sought at first to get along with only one Committee, which 
should prepare the matter of the Confession for its discussion ; 
that that first appointed (August 20, 1644), augmented on Septem- 
ber 4, 1644, and again perhaps on May 9, 1645, had proved too 
large and unwieldy for rapid work, and was superseded by a 
smaller one, May 12, 1645—the members of which were, however 
(with one exception, viz., Mr. Harris), taken from the earlier 
Committees. Subsequently, for the better digesting of the mate- 
rial, it was ordered (July 11 and 16, 1645) that the reports of the 
Committee should in the first instance be submitted to one or 
the other of the three great Committees into which the Assembly 
was divided for the preparation of its business, and be by them 
actually brought before the whole body. 

There are, to be sure, not lacking some difficulties in the way of 
the supposition of even this very natural and workable arrangement. 
Among them the chief are that in the action of May 9 we read 
(as we have seen) of its being ordered, ‘‘ that the two Committees 
for the Confession of Faith be put into one ;’’ and in the action 
of July 4 we read of ‘‘ the sub-Committee for the Confession of 
Faith,’’ as if there were still divisions in the Committee; and 
again on July 18 we read of a ‘‘ report concerning God, by Dr, 
Temple’’ being put in—although Dr. Temple was not a member 
of the First great Committee to which this topic was assigned, but 
of the Third great Committee, while, on the other hand, he was a 
member of the Committee of May 12, and as representing it had 


* Shaw, I, p. 358, also seems to look upon the Committee of May 12, 1645, as a 
substitute for the former Committee. 
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‘* made report of that part of the Confession of Faith touching 
the Scriptures’’ on July 7—7.e., before the distribution of the 
heads to the three great Committees had been made. These 
difficulties do not, however, seem to be insuperable. We have 
already offered a suggestion in explanation of the mention of two 
Committees on May 9. The term ‘‘ Sub.Committee’’ in the 
action of July 4 need not be pressed: it may be, and probably is, 
only a designation of the Committee of May 12, called Sub- 
Committee possibly because of its small size in comparison with the 
three great Committees; or it may be thought not impossible that 
the work on the topics of God and the Scriptures may actually 
have been done by a Sub-Committee of that Committee. It 
seems further, on closer examination, that Dr. Temple made the 
report of July 18 on ‘* God,’’ as well as that of July 7 on ‘‘ The 
Scriptures,’’ in consequence of the order of July 4 ‘ that the sud- 
Committee for the Confession of Faith shall make report to the 
Assembly on Monday morning of what is in their hands concerning 
God and concerning the Scriptures ’’—so that these two topics were 
accounted as in that manner already betore the Assembly, though 
in the interval between this and July 18, when the ‘‘ report con- 
cerning God, by Dr. Temple,” was—not made, but—*‘ read and 
debated,’’ provision had been made for another course to be sub- 


sequently pursued. It is not an insuperable objection to this 
solution of the difficulty that in the distribution of the heads of 
the Confession to the three Committees on July 16, the head on 


‘‘ Scripture ” is not assigned to the first Committee—doubtless as 


already fully before the house-—while the head on ‘‘ God and the 
Holy Trinity ’’ is so assigned, as if it were not yet—at least in full 
—before the house. There are so many things we do not know 
about the precise course of action that a plausible supposition 
such as we have suggested may be allowed to be probable, even 
though we cannot explain all the details. And it is to be observed 
that when the report on this topic came from the first Committee 
on July 23, it was not of ‘‘ God and the Holy Trinity,’’ but ‘ of 
the article of the Trinity.”? It may be taken as likely then that 
the original Committee of May 12 reported as required on the two 
topics ‘‘ The Scriptures ’’ and ‘‘ God,” and that the first report 
from the great Committee was on ‘‘ the Trinity ’’ only. 

This construction receives further support from other circum- 
stances. We hear nothing of ‘‘Committees,’’ but only of a ‘‘ Com- 
mittee ’’ on the Confession between the dates May 9, when the 

- ‘* put into one,’’ and July 16, when the 


” 


‘« two Committees ’’ were 
three great Committees were charged with the Confession, while 
afterwards this is no longer so—as, e.y., on August 20 we read of 
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‘“‘ the Committees for the Confession of Faith.’’ We hear no more 
of reports from Dr. Temple on the Confession after those on the 
‘¢ Scriptures ’’ of July 7 and on ‘‘ God” of July 18. At the very 
next session—July 23—we read rather: ‘‘ Report made from the 
Committee of the Article of the Trinity,’ and afterwards, on 
August 29: ‘ Report from the first Committee concerning God’s 
decrees ;’’ ‘* Report made by the second Committee of Christ the 
Mediator ;’’ ‘* Debate on the report of the first Committee of 
God’s decree ;”’? on September 3, ‘ Report from the first Com- 
mittee about adding the word ‘ absolutely ;’’’ ‘* Debate about the 
21 Committee’s report of Christ the Mediator,’? and so on.* 
This mode of reference varied only to such forms as the following. 
On September 8, ‘‘ Dr. Gouge offered a report of an addi- 
tion, though the Committee was not a full number, but 7 ’’—Dr. 
Gouge being a member of the First Committee, and possibly at 
this time its chairman.t On September 9, ‘‘ Dr. Stanton made 
report additional of Christ the Mediator.t Mr. Prophet made 
report of Effectual Calling ’’$—Dr. Stanton having been from the 
first chairman of the Second Committee and Mr. Prophet being a 
member of the Third, the several Committees to which these topics 
had been assigned on July 16. A note in the proceedings for 
November 18 (sess. 537) gives the whole state of the case very 
clearly: ‘* Dr. Gouge [made] report from First Committee of 
Creation. Mr. Whitakers from the Second Committee, of the Fall 
of Man, of Sin, and the Punishment thereof. The Third Com- 
mittee made no report.’’ In the presence of such clear declara- 
tions, supported by a number of incidental references accordant with 
them (such as have been set down in the margin), we need not 
hesitate to say that the several heads of the Confession were obvi- 
ously reported directly to the Assembly by the three great Com- 


* Reports from First Committee, Minutes, pp. 129, 180, 150, 151, 164, 166, 167, 
171, 192. Reports from Second Committee, Minutes, pp. 130, 131, 150, 161, 162, 
166, 167. Reports form Third Committee, Minutes, pp. 165, 173. 

+ The detailed history of the large Committees is obscure: see Mitchell, Baird 
Lectures, pp. 148 sg. Dr. Burgess was the first chairman of the First Committee, 
but he had in the meanwhile been in disgrace (p. 181) and during his suspension 
a new chairman must needs have been chosen. Cf. January 29, 1646, ‘‘ Mr. Cole- 
man made report of Christian Liberty ”’ (ef. p. 104), Mr. Coleman being also a mem- 
ber of the first committee: March 5, ‘‘ Report of Dr. Gouge about the Church.”’ 

t Cf. November 12, ‘‘ Dr. Stanton [made] report from second Committee ;’’ De- 
cember 5: ‘‘ Report from Dr. Stanton of the Sacraments in general’? (ef. p. 164) ; 
but December 29, ‘‘ Mr. Calamy made report of Baptism.”’ 

2 Cf. November 20: ‘‘ Mr. Prophet brought in a report from the Third Commit- 
tee,”’ etc.; March 5, 1646: ‘‘Mr. Prophet made report of Religion and Worship,” 
ete. ; but December 2, 1645: ‘‘ Report from Mr. Cheynell of Justification ’’—Mr. 
Cheynell being also a member of the Third Committee ; January 1, 1646; ‘‘ Dr. 
Wincop made report from the Third Committee about the Law of God.”’ 
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mittees, even though there remain a few instances where a refer- 
ence occurs not easily explicable. 

The most striking of these are those instances in which we read 
of a topic of the Confession being reported by a member who does 
not seem to have been a member of the great Committee to which 
this topic was assigned. On one occasion, for example, Dr. Gouge 
is spoken of as reporting on a topic not belonging to the First, but 
to the Second Committee: December 15, 1645, ‘‘ Dr. Gouge made 
report about Free Will.’’ Dr. Gouge may have been acting here, 
however, as representing not the original Committee which 
reported this subject to the Assembly, but a special Committee to 
which it or some part of it had been recommitted. Color is lent 
to this suggestion by three facts. First, the recom- 
mitment of special points to special Committees was not uncom- 
mon with the Assembly; instances may be noted on pp. 183, 
184, 187, 208, 217-18-19 of the Minutes. Sec- 
ondly, the note here is made in immediate conjunction with 
a case of recommitment. The Minutes proceed: ‘‘ Mr. Arrow- 
smith made report of that committed concerning the Sacra- 
ments.’’ The Sacraments constituted a topic belonging to the 
Second Committee indeed, of which Mr. Arrowsmith was a mem- 
ber, and so this case may be only partially parallel. More 
clearly similar is the instance of November 7, when we read: 
‘¢ Report made by Mr. Reynolds about Reprobation ’’—evidently 
in pursuance of the order of November 6: ‘' The paragraph 
concerning Reprobation referred to the Committee to make re- 
port to-morrow morning.’’ Mr. Reynolds was not, however, a 
member of the First Committee to which this topic belonged, 
but of the Second:* and thus this would seem to be a case 
of reference to a special Committee. The matter is plainer 
still in another instance. We read in the Minutes for March 10, 
1646: ‘‘ Mr. Seaman made report of Christian Liberty and 
Liberty of Conscience ’’—a topic belonging to the First Committee 
while Mr. Seaman was a member of the Second. The original 
report on Christian Liberty, however, was made on January 29, 
and not by Mr. Seaman but by Mr. Coleman—a member of the First 
Committee, The subject was debated on tnat day, and again on 


* Dr. Reynolds was, however, a member of the committee of September 4, 1644, 
and also of that of May 12, 1645: and it is, of course, conceivable that it was to 
this fundamental committee that the topic was recommitted. The case would not 
be so simple in the instances of Mr. Gouge and Mr. Arrowsmith ; they were both 
members of the committee of August 20, 1644, but not of that of May 12—which in 
our view had been substituted for it. In Mr. Seaman’s case, just to be mentioned, 
it is clear that it was to a special committee that the recommitment was made, and 
he was moreover not a member of any of the committees of August 20, September 
4, 1644, May 12, 1645. 
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February 10, 12, 16, when it was resolved: ‘‘ That this whole 
head of Christian Liberty shall be recommitted;’’ and further, 
‘‘ This shall be recommitted to a select Committee ’’ — whose 
members are then named with Mr. Seaman at their head (p. 187). 
It is, of course, from this Committee that Mr. Seaman reported on 
March 10. It should, however, be borne in mind that we cannot im- 
plicitly trust the lists of names given in the schedule which Dr. 
Mitchell prints of the members of the three great Committees at the 
date‘nearest to the time when the Assembly was busied with the 
Confession. For example, we read in the minutes of January 29, 
1646: ‘‘ Mr. Dury made report from the Second Committee of 
Church Offices and Censures.’’ But the name of Mr. Dury does 
not occur on the roll of the members of the Second Committee, 
nor indeed on any of the three rolls. A similar instance is found 
in this same note of January 29: ‘‘ Mr. Newcomen, Mr. Dury, Mr. 
Delmy, Dr. Temple, Dr. Gouge, added to the Committee for 
report about the Law; to report to-morrow morning.’’ The refer- 
ence is not to the original Third Committee, which had reported the 
chapter on the Law at least as early as January 7, but to a special 
Committee appointed January 12 to consider the propositions 
under debate concerning the meaning of the terms ‘‘ ceremonial ’’ 
and ‘* judicial.’’ Of the names given in this additional list, two 
--Messrs. Dury and Delmy—have no place in Dr. Mitchell’s lists 
of the three Committees. Thirdly, it may be added that 
it does not appear likely that Dr. Gouge’s report on December 15, 
1645, represents the first report to the Assembly on the topic of Free 
Will. A month before (on November 18) it had been represented 
to the Assembly that the Second Committee had finished all the 
heads of the Confession that had been committed to it; and this 
representation was made the occasion of a new distribution of 
heads to the three Committees. In the interval, before December 
15, topics from this second distribution had been reported from 
the Second Committee (e.y., December 1 on the Lord’s Supper ; 
December 5, ‘‘ Of the Sacraments in general’’). It does not 
seem likely that these would be reported before report had been 
made ot material lying ready for report before these topics were 
undertaken. 

In the light of the facts, therefore, it seems certain that the sev- 
eral heads of the Confession were reported immediately from the 
three great Committees to the Assembly, and that therefore there 
was no Committee for further digesting their material inter- 
mediating between them and the Assembly. It is not safe to differ 
on such a matter from Prof. Mitchell, but, on the whole, it appears 
to us likely also that the small Committee appointed on the 12th 

16 
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May, 1645, was substituted for the earlier Committee or Commit- 
tees (of August 20-September 4, 1644, and perhaps again in the 
ensuing winter), and that the mode of procedure was that the 
small Committee of May 12, 1645—consisting of seven, a quorum 
of which was five—first drew up the heads of the Confession with 
the aid of the Commissioners of the Church of Scotland: and that 
these were then distributed by the Assembly among the three great 
Committees for thorough digesting: whence they came back 
finally to theAssembly for discussion and ordering. 

The first two of these ‘‘ heads’’ had, to be sure, according to our 
supposition, already been reported to the Assembly by the small 
Committee, before it had been determined to distribute the heads 
between the three great Committees. In the minutes of the session 
for Friday, July 4, 1645, we read; ‘‘ Debate about the Confes- 
sion of Faith. That the sub-Committee for the Confession of 
Faith shall make report to the Assembly on Monday morning of 
what is in their hands concerning God and concerning the Scrip- 
tures.’? Accordingly on Monday, July 7, we read: ‘‘ Dr. Temple 
made report of that part of the Confession of Faith touching the 
Scriptures. It was read, debated.’’ We hear no more of the 
report on the head ‘‘ God,”’ to be sure, until July 18 --before which 
date the distribution to the great Committees had been made. But 
what we read there is not that Dr. Temple made report on this 
topic, but: ‘* Report concerning God, by Dr. Temple, read and 
debated,’’ while subsequently we read (July 23): ‘* Report made 
from the Committee of the article of the Trinity.” Whatever 
may be the right explanation of these phrases, the reports of the 
subsequent heads of the Confession were not made by Dr. Temple, 
but as we have seen from the First, Second or Third Committee, or 
some one of their representatives. This series begins, if not on 
July 23, at least on August 29, with a notice of a report from the 
First Committee on God’s decrees and from the Second Committee 
on Christ the Mediator. Thereafter the heads were reported one 
by one from the several Committees to which their digesting had 
been from time to time committed.* 


The consideration given in the Assembly itself to the several 
heads was very careful and the scrutiny of every clause and word 
searching. Recommitments, ordinarily at least to special Com- 
mittees, were frequent: final dissent on the part of individuals was 
sometimes entered. In a word, time, pains and scrupulous care 
were not spared for perfecting the instrument. Thus the work 


* There were four distributions—July 16, 1645, November 18, 1645, February 23, 
1646—to which should be added the supplementary distribution of August 19, 1646. 
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went slowly on, until near the middle of 1646, at which time, 
though the work was not yet completed, the attention of the 
Assembly was withdrawn by the Parliament to other matters. 
During the course of these long-continued and searching debates, 
it was inevitable that many alterations should be entered in the 
drafts of the several heads as they were first laid before the 
Assembly. It was felt by the Assembly from the first that pro- 
vision should be made to have the text and alterations properly 
adjusted. As early as July 8, 1645, therefore, we find this 
order: ‘* That Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Herle, Mr. Newcomen be desired 
to take care of the wording of the Confession of Faith, as it is 
voted in the Assembly from time to time, and to report to the 
Assembly when they think fit there should be any alteration in 
the words. They dre first to consult with the Commissioners from 
the Church of Scotland, or one of them, before they report to the 
Assembly.” Of this Committee we hear nothing more: it doubt- 
less did the work committed to it and saw to it that the amend- 
ments made were fitted properly into their places and that all went 
smoothly. As the work advanced, another Committee of similar 
but apparently somewhat enlarged powers was appointed. This 
was done on December 8, 1645: ‘* Ordered—Mr. Tuckney, Mr. 
Reynolds, Mr. Newcomen, Mr. Whitakers, a Committee to review 
the Confession of Faith as it is finished in the Assembly.’’ 
Apparently it was not contemplated that reports should be made 
from this Committee in the meantime; but rather that it should 
quietly prepare matter for the further consideration of the Assem- 
bly in a final review of its work. At all events, after the stress 
of interruption was over and the Confession was completed (at 
least substantially), we find this Committee reporting (June 17, 
1646). The note runs: ‘‘ Report was made from the Committee 
about ‘ the perfecting of the Confession of Faith’ ’’—and at once 
it is ‘‘ Ordered—That Mr. Arrowsmith be added to the Committee 
for [perfecting] of the Confession of Faith.* Upon a debate 
about the ‘ reading of the Report again,’ it was Resolved upon the 
(., ‘ Not to be read again entire but in parts.’ It was debated, 
and the Assembly began with the Scriptures; and part of that 
head was ordered.’’ From this it would seem that the report of 
the Committee on ‘‘ the perfecting of the Confession of Faith ”’ 
consisted of the presentation of a perfected copy; that this was 
read first entire ; and then ordered to be again read in parts. On 
June 19, 1646, it is further ordered, ‘‘ That the Committee for 
wording and methodizing the Confession of Faith shall have 
liberty, as they see things imperfect, to complete them; and to 
make report unto the Assembly.’’ 


* Mr. Cawdry was added also, September 1, 15'6. 
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Under the guidance of this Committee the Assembly thus went 
again over the whole Confession. This work was not done per- 
functorily.* It was begun on June 17, 1646: immediately after 
determining, as has been already mentioned, to review the Con- 
fession in parts, it is noted: ‘‘ The Assembly began with the 
Scriptures; and part of that head was ordered. Ordered—To 
proceed in the debate where we left.’ Accordingly in the 
Minutes of the next day (June 18) we read: ‘‘ The Assembiy 
proceeded in the debate of the Confession of Faith concerning 
‘ the Scriptures ;’ and upon debate the whole head concerning the 
Scriptures was ordered ; and it is as followeth The Assem- 
bly proceeded in the debate of the Article concerning ‘God and 
the Holy Trinity ;’ and upon debate that head also was ordered ; 
and it is as followeth. . . . . The Assembly proceeded in debate 
of the Article ‘Of God’s Eternal Decree,’ and upon debate part of 
it was ordered. Upon debate about the last clause of it, con- 
cerning the handling of this doctrine, it was Resolved upon the 
Q., To refer this until to-morrow morning.’’ The next day accord- 
ingly: ‘‘ The Assembly proceeded in the debate of the Confession 
of Faith ; and upon debate, that head ‘ of God’s Eternal Decree ’ 
was ordered and is as followeth.... .’’ Similarly chapters iv 
and v were passed on the same day; part of chap. vi on June 
22, and the remainder of chap. vi, and chaps vii and viii on June 
25. Chap. ix, “ of Free Will,’’ gave apparently more trouble. 
We read in the minutes of June 29: ‘‘ Report was made by Mr. 
Tuckney ‘ of Free Will.’ It was reac, and also some additionals 
to the Article ‘of the Fall of Man.’ The additionals were 
debated and ordered to be added. The Assembly debated on 
Report ‘ of Free Will;’ and upon debate of the first branch of 
it concerning ‘the natural liberty of the Will, it was Resolved 
upon the Q., To be recommitted.’’ In the minutes of the next 
day (June 30) accordingly we read: ‘‘ Report was made from the 
Committee of the proposition concerning Free Will recommitted. 
It was read and debated, and the whole Article assented to. It is 
as followeth ? On the same day chap. x was passed upon. 
After this, work on the Confession was intermitted for nearly a 
month, and was not resumed until a message was received from 
Parliament desiring the early completion of the Confession (July 
22). On July 23 chaps. xi and xii were passed: and on the 


* Compare Baillie’s account of the care expended on this review, vol. ii, 400-403 : 
the passages are extracted below, p. 258. 

+ This order was ‘‘ due to a letter from the Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland of 
the 18th of June, read in the Lords’ on the 9th of July (L. J., viii, 425; C. J, 
iv, 621)’’—Shaw, I, 360. A letter from the Church of Scotland was delivered also 
to the Assembly, July 7. 
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next day, July 24, the interrupted work of framing the first draft 
of the Confession was also resumed, the Second Committee bring- 
ing in its reports on chaps. xviii and xxxii, The time of the Assem- 
bly was thereafter largely absorbed in framing the remainder of 
the first draft : and it is not until September 14 that we meet with 
the next note bearing on the review: on that date chap. xvii was 
passed upon in its perfected form, and on September 15 chap. xviii, 
while on this latter date also: ‘‘ Report was made from the Com- 
mittee for perfecting the Confession of Faith ‘ of the Law.’ It 
was read and debated, and upon debate much of it was assented 
to, the rest referred to the Committee.’’ On September 16, chaps. 
xiii and xiv were passed upon; on the 17th the rest of chap. xix ; 
on September 18, chap. xv. On September 21, chap. xvi was 
passed ; an addition was proposed to it on the 22d by Mr. Prophet, 
concerning which the Assembly—‘‘ Resolved upon the Q., Not to 
take this paper now read into debate ;” nevertheless on September 
23 its consideration was pressed on the attention of the Assembly 
again, whereupon it was “Resolved upon the Q., This proposition 
shall not be added.’’ On the same day chap. xiii, on Sanctifica- 
tion, was taken up renewedly and certain alterations proposed by 
a Committee appointed for the purpose were entered into it. The 
same afternoon Mr. Whitaker sought to secure a similar review 
of a clause in chap. iii, but unsuccessfully. 

Thus the framing of the first draft of the latter portion of the 
Confession and the perfecting of that portion of it already drawn 
up went on side by side. The House of Commons was meanwhile 
still pressing for its completion and in response to an order re- 
ceived September 18,* chaps. xvi-xix were completed and passed 
upon September 25, and the first nineteen chapters sent up to Par- 
liament. Chaps. xx and xxi were passed October 30; chap. xxii, 
November 6; chap. xxiii, November 9; xxvii and xxviii, Novem- 
ber 10; xxix, November 16; xxv, November 17; xxvi, Novem- 
ber 20; xxx, xxxi, xxxii and xxxili, November 26. On Novem- 
ber 26, 1646, the following note was spread on the minutes: 
‘¢ The Confession of Faith was finished this day, and by order of 
the Assembly the Prolocutor gave thanks, in the name of the 
Assembly, to the Committee that had taken so good [or “ great ’’] 
pains in the perfecting of the Confession of Faith.’ 

Even this exhibition of the work done in bringing the Confes- 
sion to its present form is not, however, a complete account of the 
pains expended on it. On September 18, 1646, there seems to 
have been made an unsuccessful effort to establish yet another 


* The order was made on September 16 (C. J., IV, 670; Shaw, I, 361), and 
received on September 18 (Minutes, 235). 
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Committee for the reviewing of the whole Confession, after this 
second passage of it through the Assembly. We read: ‘‘ Upon 
a motion to appoint a Committee to consider of the Confession of 
Faith, what errors are not obviated in it, and to that end that there 
be a review of the Articles of England and Ireland, it was Re- 
solved upon the Q., There shall be no Committee to consider of 
the reviewing of the Articles what errors are not obviated in 
them.’’ The meaning of this is perhaps elucidated by the form 
in which it stands in the other draft of the Minutes, lapping here 
with the printed copy and called Fascicle iii by the editors: ‘‘ A 
new Committee to consider of all the errors unobviated in several 
Confessions of England, Ireland and Scotland, to give in the cata- 
logue of these errors to the Committee for the wording. &—No 
Committee to consider of the reviewing Articles what errors are 
not. obviated in them.’’ That is to say, apparently, what was 
proposed was a Committee to see that all that was erroneous in 
earlier Confessions had been fitly dealt with in the new Confes- 
sion: the anxiety seems to have been that no erroneous expres- 
sions, however slight and intrenched in the earlier Confessions, 
should escape correction in this new one. . 

Though this effort failed, there was, however, a new reviewing 
made of the text of the Confession that bore fruit for its perfecting. 
This was accomplished in the process of its transcription. Over 
this transcription Mr. Burgess had the oversight. He made report 
September 21, 1646, ‘‘ of the Confession of Faith transcribed, so 
much of it as the Assembly had perfected. It was read, and upon 
debate it was Resolved upon the Q., ‘ The several heads of the Con- 
fession of Faith shall be called by the name of Chapters.’ Resolved 
upon the Q., That the several sections be distinguished by figures 
only.’’ Thus was inaugurated what was really a second revision of 
the Confession—a passage of it through the Assembly for the third 
time. By September 25, as we have seen, nineteen chapters had 
passed through this third scrutiny, and were ordered sent up to the 
Parliament. Subsequently to that we find repeated instances in 
which Dr. Burgess moves certain alterations or additions to the 
already completed chapters—which do or do not commend them- 
selves to the Assembly: e.g., on November 20 he moves certain 
additions to chap. xxi, which had been passed on October 30; on 
November 23, to chap. xxii, which had been passed on November 
6; and an addition was made to chap. xxi on that same 
day, doubtless on his motion. This process of improvement 
continues even after the entry made on November 26, celebra- 
ting the completion of the Confession, 7.e., during the whole 
process of its official transcription. Thus on November 27 we 
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read: ‘‘ Dr. Burgess moved for some alterations in the Con- 
fession of Faith in some words, which were assented to.” 
And again on December 1, ‘‘ Upon a motion for an alteration 
in the chapter of Censures in the Confession of Faith, it was 
Resolved upon the Q., There shall be no alteration.’’ Indeed, the 
onerousness of Dr. Burgess’ work of overseeing the transcription 
was recognized at this session by the order: ‘‘ That the brethren 
that drew up the Confession of Faith ’’—that is, as we should con- 
jecture, either the Committee appointed May 12, 1645, to frame 
the first draft— Messrs. Gataker, Harris, Temple, Burgess, Rey- 
nolds, Hoyle, Herle,—or else the perfecting Committee—Messrs. 
Tuckney, Reynolds, Newcomen, Whitaker, Arrowsmith and Caw- 
dry—appointed December 8, 1645, and augmented January 17, 
1646, and September 1, 1646—‘‘ do assist Dr. Burgess in reading 
over the Confession of Faith with one of the scribes.’ On 
December 3 a number of changes in chaps. xix, xxi, xxii, xxix, 
Xxxi were proposed by Dr. Burgess, and either accepted or 
rejected, and the Committee was required further ‘‘ to consider of 
that which is propounded concerning the chapter of the Civil Magis- 
trate.’’ Other changes were debated on December 4, and Dr. 
Burgess’ final report was made, whereupon it was ‘‘ Ordered— 
That thanks be returned to the Assessor, Dr. Burges, for his great 
pains in transcribing the Confession of Faith, which was done by the 
Prolocutor. Resolved upon the Q., This’’ [¢.e., the transcribed and 
finally adjusted copy of the Confession of Faith] ‘‘ shall be pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by the whole Assembly. The 
Confession of Faith as it was presented is as followeth ... .’’ Here 
we reach the really final act in the Assembly’s preparation of the 
text of the Confession. Nothing remained now but the printing 
of it, and on receiving from Parliament an order to that effect, it 
was (December 10) ‘‘ Ordered—That the Scribes take care of the 
exact printing of the Confession of Faith.” 

The work of preparing proof-texts for the Confession was 
undertaken somewhat reluctantly by the Assembly, as a conse- 
quence of an order from the House of Commons of October 9, 
1646, and reported in the Assembly on October 12. It was felt 
that the demand for proof-texts was only an expedient of ‘‘ the 
retarding party’’ in Parliament (as Baillie calls it) to delay the 
completion of the business: and it was feared that the attempt to 
add the texts would (as Baillie expressed it) ‘‘ prove a very long 
business, if not dexterouslie managed,”’ though, no doubt, it would 
be ‘* for the advantage and strength of the work.’’* A Com. 
mittee was, however, at once appointed to advise the Assembly 


* Baillie, Letters, II, 403, II, 2. See the text below, pp. 258, 259. 
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‘* how obedience may be yielded to this order,’’ and their report, 
adopted October 13, set forth that to append full proofs to so 
large a Confession would require a volume, and could scarcely be 
necessary, inasmuch as what was set forth in the Confession was 
for its substance ‘‘ received truths among all churches,’’ and 
the only question about it concerned ‘‘ the manner of expression or 
the fitness to have it put in the Confession.’’ What the Assembly 
explicitly asked, however, was only time, not absolute reprieve 
for the task.* Parliament was inexorable, and the work was fairly 
begun on January 6, 1647 (Wednesday). Weread: “ Ordered—That 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Byfield, Mr. Gower, be a Committee to prepare 
Scriptures for the Confession of Faith.’’ On the very next day the 
Scriptures for the first chapter were reported, and those for the 
first paragraph were debated. The work was continued steadily 
thereafter. The proof-texts of the first chapter were completed 
on January 15: and meanwhile those for the other chapters were 
being reported—those for chap. ii having been brought in on Janu- 
ary 8, and for chap. iii on January 13. On Friday, March 5, 1647, 
the texts for the final chapters were reported, and the Assembly 
‘* Ordered—That thanks be returned to the Committee for the 
Scriptures, for their great pains and diligence in that business ; 
which was accordingly done by the Prolocutor. Ordered—That 
Mr. Burges, Dr. Smith, Mr. Calamy, Mr. Paimer, Mr. Seaman, 
Mr. Strickland, Mr. Spurstow, Mr. Case, Mr. Scudder, and Dr. 
Hoyle, or any three of them, shall be a Committee to join with 
the Committee for the Scriptures, to review the Scriptures. They 
are to meet on Thursday next in the afternoon. The gare of this 
Committee is referred to Mr. Scudder.’’ These resolutions mark 
the completion of the proof-texts, however, only in the Com- 
mittee. At this time the Assembly’s consideration of them had 
reached no further than the Twentieth chapter. It was not until 
April 5, 1647, that the work was completed by the Assembly. 
On that date the note is entered in the Minutes: ‘* The Confes- 
sion was finished.”’ 

It was not even then ‘ finished,’ however, except in first 
draft; and it was ordered that the report of the reviewing 
Committee should now go through the three large Committees, 
and so come to the Assembly—the work to be begun on the next 
day. There was an eflort made at the same time to have some 
explanatory declaration added with reference to the proper use of 
the proof-texts, but this was unsuccessful. The action in full was 
as follows: ‘‘ Upon a motion by Mr, Seaman that something be 


* The answer of the Assembly to the requisition is printed by Dr. Mitchell in the 
Baird Lectures, p. 377: the rejoinder of the House in 7’e Minutes, p. 295. 
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annexed by way of caution to show how the proofs are to be 
applied, it was Resolved upon the Q., There shall be no further 
debate about cautions to be added about the proofs of Scripture. 
| Resolved upon the Q., That the Review of the Confession of Faith 
be considered by the three Committees of the Assembly. Or- 
dered—That the Committees appointed for the Review of the 
Confession make report to-morrow morning what they have done 
about it.’’ It would seem that it was impracticable for the three 
Committees to report the next day, however, and the expedient 
appears to have been adopted—in this approximating to the man- 
ner in which the text of the Confession itself was first taken up— 
of having the Committee of Review report the first portion of the 
texts directly to the Assembly, while the remainder should come to 
it only through the large Committees. This is at least what 
appears to be implied by the entry for April 6: ‘* Mr. Scudder 
made report of the Review of the proofs ot the Confession of 
Faith for the seven first chapters and part of the 8th; and 
upon debate of it, it was assented to as the proofs are entered in 
the margin of the Confession of Faith. Ord-red—That the rest 
of the 8th chapter, and chapt 9th to the 17th be referred to 
the First Committee to review; and from chapter 8th to the 25th 
to the Second Committee, and from chapter 26th to the end of 
the Confession to the Third Committee.’’ On the succeeding 
days, April 7, 8, 9, 12, 18, the reports of these Committees for 
the several sections were brought in and the proof-texts passed by 
the Assembly. On the 15th April it was ‘‘ Ordered—That Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Gower, and Mr. Wallis do draw up, in the margin of 
two books of the Confession of Faith, the Scriptures, to be pre- 
sented to the Parliament.” An order-having been received from 
Parliament to send up the texts (April 22), this was done on April 
26, 1647, and they were presented to both Houses on April 29. * 
Thus the Confession of Faith passed in its completed form out 
of the hands of the Assembly, and the history of the attempt to 
create a common Confession of Faith for Great Britain properly 
closes. All the world knows the subsequent fortunes of the 
product of such long-continued labors. The text of the first 
nineteen chapters, it wll be remembered, was sent up prelimi- 
narily to the two Houses of Parliament: they were presented 
to the House of Commons September 25, 1646, and to the House 
of Lords, October 1. On December 4 the completed text went to 
the Commons, and on the 7th of that month to the Lords. 


*For a history of the proof-texts of the Confession, see Dr. Samuel T. Lowrie’s 
article in The Presbyterian Review, July, 1888 (ix, 445 sq.), and his reports in the 
Minutes of the General Assembly for 1891 (p. 129 sq.), and 1894 (p. 157 8q.), or 
in the Digest of 1898 (p. 21 s¢.). 
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Already by November 4, 1646, the first nineteen chapters had 
passed the House of Lords in the exact form in which they had 
been sent up by the Assembly: the remainder was passed by 
them February 16, 1647. In the Commons, however, the matter 
dragged. The first nineteen chapters were passed perfunctorily on 
October 6, 1646, and taken up for debate in the grand Committee 
on October 9: and then things stopped. Despite prodding from 
the Lords, the Commons awaited the reception of the proof-texts 
before they would do anything. On the 29th April, 1647, ‘‘ the 
Scriptures’’ were handed to them, but the commencement of the 
debate was still postponed until May 19, and their review of the 
whole was not completed until March 17, 1648. On the 22d of 
that month a conference was held with the Lords concerning the 
changes introduced by the Vommons, ali of which the Lords 
assented to except that on ‘‘ Marriage,’’ and this being made 
known on June 8 to the Commons, the amended Confession was 
ordered printed on June 20, 1648. This edition omits the whole 
of chapters xxx and xxxi, and also the fourth paragraph of 
chapter xx and part of the fourth and the whole of the fifth and 
sixth paragraphs of chapter xxiv, together with the last clause 
of the fourth paragraph of chapter xxiii, besides making some 
unimportant alterations in that paragraph. ‘‘ Further than this,’’ 
remarks Mr. Shaw, ‘‘ the Long Parliament never got in its review 


of the celebrated Confession.’’** It was indeed taken up again by 


‘* the Rump” in 1560, and on March 2 agreed to as reported trom 


the Assembly “‘ in all the chapters except the 30th and 81st,” and 
by an Act passed March 5 declared to be ‘‘ the public Confession 
of Faith of the Church of England.’’ But, as Mr. Shaw remarks, 
‘* needless to say that the enactment was perfectly tutile and un- 
regarded.”’ 

Meanwhile, the Confession as presented to Parliament and printed 
without proofs in January, 1647, was carried at once to Scotland 
by Baillie, and presented to the Commission of the General As- 
sembly ; and doubtless the edition of the same with proofs, printed 
in the spring, reached Scotland before the meeting of the Assembiy. 
At all events, it was in this form that, having been carefully con- 
sidered in the Assembly of that year, it was passed by an ap- 
proving act, nemine contradicente, at its twenty-third session. This 
Act was ratified by the Scottish Parliament, February 7, 1649: 
and after the evil days of 1661, againin 1690. Thus it comes about 
that the Confession of Faith of the Church of Scotland is in all 
respects the Confession as framed by the Assembly of Divines, 
and that the real history of the creation of the Confession closes 
with its labors, and may neglect all that was done in Parliament. 


* As cited, i, p. 365. 
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For the better apprehension of the progress of the various 
chapters of the Confession through the hands of Assembly of 
Divines we append a tabular statement of the work done upon 
each :* 


Chapter I.—‘‘ The sub-Committee for the Confession of Faith’’ was instructed on 
Friday, July 4, 1645, to ‘‘ make report to the Assembly on Monday morning of 
what is in their hands concerning ... . the Scriptures.’’ Accordingly on 
Monday, July 7, ‘‘Dr. Temple made report of that part of the Confession of 
Faith touching the Scriptures. It was read, debated.’? It was debated on July 
7, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. It was debated in review June 17, 18, 1646. The 
Scriptural proofs were reported January 7,+ 1647, and debated January 7, 8, 
11, 12, 18, 14, 15: and reviewed April 6, 1647. It was debated in the House 
of Commons on the 19th and 28th May, 1647 (Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, Vv, 177, 189); and the respited ¢ 8 again debated and accepted, 17th 
March, 1648 (7d., v, 502). 


Chapter II.—‘‘ The sub-Committee for the Confession of Faith ’’ was instructed on 
Friday, July 4, 1645, to ‘‘make report to the Assembly on Monday morn- 
ing of what is in their hands concerning God Meanwhile on July 
16, it was ‘‘Ordered—The first Committee to prepare the Confession of Faith 
upon these heads: God and the Holy Trinity ** Nevertheless on 
July 18, the ‘‘report concerning God ’’ was made by Dr. Temple, the chairman 
of ‘‘the sub-Committee.’’ This was debated July 18 and 23, and on the latter 
date it is noted that a report was ‘‘made from the Committee,’ ¢.e., obviously 
the First Great Committee, ‘‘of the article of the Trinity.’’ Clearly ‘‘the 
propositions concerning God ’’ were reported in accordance with the order of 
July 4 from the ‘‘sub-Committee for the Confession of Faith,’’ and the ‘‘ar- 
ticle of the Trinity,’’ in accordance with the disposition of the heads made on 
July 16, by the First Committee.t The whole ‘Article concerning ‘God 
and the Holy Trinity’’’ was reviewed June 18, 1646. The Scriptural proofs 
were reported on January 8, 1647, and debated and ordered on the 18th: and 
reviewed April 6. It was debated in the House of Commons, May 28, 1647 
(Journals, ete., v, 189). 


Chapter III.—On July 16, 1645, it was ‘‘Ordered—The first Committee to prepare 
the Confession of Faith upon . . . . God’s decrees, Predestination, Election, 
etc.’”? On August 29—‘‘ Report from the first Committee concerning God’s 
decrees ’’—and debate at once began. Debates were held on August 29, Sep- 
tember 2, 3, [8], 9, 11, October 3, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 [30 ?], 31, November 3, 6, 
7,11. It was debated in review June 18, 19, 1646, and an additional debate 
was held on September 23, 1646. The Scriptural proofs were reported Jan- 
uary 13, 1647, and debated and ordered January 19, 20, 21: they were re- 
viewed April 6. The chapter was debated in the House of Commons, May 
28, 1647 (Journals, ete., v, 189). 


Chapter IV.—On July 16, 1645, it was ‘‘Ordered—The first Committee to prepare 
the Confession of Faith upon . . . . the works of Creation and Providence.’’ 


* We have taken the idea of this tabular statement from Shaw (i, 367 sq.), who 
prints such an one ; and we at first intended simply to quote Shaw’s table. But 
on examination the accuracy of his presentation appeared scarcely adequate, and 
we have made out the whole afresh —deriving, of course, such aid from Shaw as we 
could. Where our table differs from Shaw’s, therefore, it differs wittingly. 

t See also Minutes, p. 473. 

¢ From Baillie also (ii, 344) we learn that the Articles ‘‘God’’ and ‘‘ Trinity ’’ 
when first passed were two sepa‘ate Articles. See below, p. 258. 
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On November 17, there was made a ‘‘report from the first Committee concern- 
ing Creation.’? It was debated on November 18, 19, 20, on the latter date the 
note running: ‘‘ The Assembly proceeded in the debate of the report of Crea- 
tion, and finished.” It was reviewed June 19, 1646. The Scriptural proofs 
were reported on January 15, 1647, and debated and ordered on January 21 
and 28 ; they were reviewed April 6. The chapter was debated in the House 
of Commons, October 2, 1647 (Journals, ete., v, 323.) 


Chapter V.—On July 16, 1645, it was ‘‘Ordered—The first Committee to prepare 
the Confession of Faith upon . . . . the works of Creation and Providence.’’ 
On November 27, there was ‘‘report made from the First Committee about 
Providence.’’ It was debated November 28, December 2 and 4: and reviewed 
and ordered June 19, 1646. The Scriptural proofs were debated on January 
28, 29, and February 1; and they were reviewed April 6, 1647. The chapter 
was debated in the House of Commons, October 2, 1647 (Journals, ete., v, 323).. 


Chapter VI.—On July 16, 1645, it was ‘‘ Ordered—The first Committee to prepare 
the Confession of Faith upon . . . . Man’s Fall’’: and again, ‘‘The second 
Committee : Sin, and the punishment thereof.’? How the two topics were got 
together we are not informed. On November 17, 1645, there was made a 
‘report concerning Fall of Man, Sin, and the Punishment thereof.’’ This 
was debated November 20, 21. The review was introduced June 19, 1646, 
and debated and ordered June 22 and 25: and additions were made June 29. 
The Scriptural proofs were debated and ordered February 2, 1647 : and reviewed 
April 6. 


Chapter VII.—On July 16, 1645, it was ‘‘Ordered—The second Committee [to pre- 
pare the Confession of Faith upon] . . .. the Covenant of Grace.’”’ It was 
reported before October 9, at which date ‘‘ the Assembly proceeded in the de- 
bate of the report concerning the Covenant[s].’’* It was debated further 
October 10, 17, November 6, 14, 17, December 23, 1645; and reviewed and 
ordered June 25, 1646. The Scriptural proofs were reported January 21, 1647, 
and debated and ordered February 3 and 5. 


Chapter VIII.—On July 16, 1645, it was ‘‘Ordered—The second Committee [to 
prepare the Confession of Faith upon]... . Christ our Mediator.’’ On 
August 29 following, there was ‘‘report made by the second Committee of 
Christ the Mediator.’’ It was debated September 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 
and November 13, 1645: and reviewed June 25, 1646. The Scriptural proofs 
were debated and ordered February 8, 1647, and reviewed April 6 and 7, 1647. 


Chapter IX.—On July 16, 1645, it was ‘‘ Ordered—The second Committee [to pre- 
pare the Confession of Faith upon] . . . . Free-will.’? On December 15 next, 
‘*Dr. Gouge made report about Free-will,’’+ and on the 17th this report was 
debated. It was reviewed and ordered June 29, 30, 1646. The Scriptural 
proofs were reperted February 2, 1617, and debated and ordered on February 
9: they were reviewed April 8. 

Chapter X.—On July 16, 1645, it was ‘‘Ordered—The third Committee [to prepare 

the Confession of Faith upon] Effectual Vocation.’’ On September 9 follow- 

ing, ‘‘ Mr. Prophet made report of Effectual Calling.’? It was debated Sep- 

tember 17, 25, 29 (30), November 6, 13: and reviewed and ordered June 30, 

1646. The Scriptural proofs were reported February 3, 1647, and debated and 

ordered February 9: they were reviewed April 8. 


* Why the bracketed ‘‘s’’ appears in the printed Minutes is not obvious. 
**s” is arbitrarily present or absent in the allusions in the Minutes. 

t Why it is not likely that this is the first report of chap. ix made to the Assem- 
bly is explained above, p. 241. 
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Chapter XI.—On July 16, 1645, it was ‘‘Ordered—The third Committee [to pre- 
pare the Confession of Faith upon]... . Justification.’? On December 2 
next, there was made ‘‘report from Mr. Cheynell of Justification.”? It was 
debated December 3, (5), 8, 9, 10, (11), 16; and reviewed and ordered July 
23, 1646. The Scriptural proofs were reported February 4, 1647, and debated 
and ordered Feb. 10, 11: they were reviewed April 8. 


Chapter XII.—On July 16, 1645, it was ‘‘Ordered—The third Committee [to pre- 
pare the Confession of Faith upon] . . . . Adoption.’’ On November 20 next, 
‘Mr. Prophet brought in a report from the Third Committee about Adoption.’’ 
It was reviewed and ordered July 23, 1646. The Scriptural proofs were 
reported February 5, 1647: debated and ordered February 11; and reviewed 
April 8. 


Chapter XIII.—On July 16, 1645, it was ‘‘ Ordered—The third Committee [to pre- 
pare the Confession of Faith upon] . . . . Sanctification.’’ On November 20 
following, Mr. Prophet brought in a report from the Third Committee ‘‘ about 
Sanctification.”’ It was debated November 24 : and reviewed and ordered Sep- 
tember 16 and 23, 1646. The Scriptural proofs were reported February 5, 
1647, and ordered February 12: they were reviewed April 8. 


Chapter XIV.—On the 19th August, 1646, it was ‘‘ Resolved upon the Q., These 
heads of Faith, Repentance, and Good Works shall be referred to the three 
Committees in their order to prepare something upon them for the Confession 
of Faith.’’** From August 21 to August 31 inclusive the Assembly sat only as 
a Grand Committee, lacking a quorum for a formal meeting : during this time 
the report on Saving Faith was reviewed.t This report was formally called 
up in the Assembly, September 4. It was debated September 9, and reviewed 
and ordered September 16. The Scriptural proofs were reported February 12, 
1647 : they were reviewed April 8. 


Chapter XV.—This chapter also was ordered to be prepared (by the Second Com- 
mittee) August 19, 1646 (see under chap. xiv ad init.). On September 9, 
‘*Dr. Stanton made Report of the Article concerning Repentance.’’ It was 
debated September 10, 17, 18, at the last of which sessions it was ordered : on 
September 25, it was finally passed. The Scriptural proofs were debated Feb- 
ruary 12, 1647: and reviewed April 8. 


Chapter XVI.—This chapter also was ordered to be prepared (by the Third Com- 
mittee) August 19, 1646 (see under chap. xiv ad init.). On September 3 
1646, ‘‘ Report was made by Dr. Temple ‘of Good Works.’’’ It was debated 
September 9, 18, 21, and ordered : the matter was reopened September 22, 23 ; 
and the perfected Chapter passed September 25. The Scriptural proofs were 
debated and ordered February 15, 1647: and reviewed April 8. 


Chapter XVII.—On November 18, 1645, there was referred ‘‘ to the First Commit- 
tee, Perseverance On December 19 following, there was made “ Re- 
port from the First Committee of Perseverance.’’ It was debated December 
29, 1645 ; and reviewed September 14, 1646, and finally passed September 25. 
The Scriptural proofs were debated and ordered February 17, 1647, and re- 


viewed April 8. 
Chapter XVIII.—On February 23, 1646, it was ‘‘Ordered . . . . To the Second 
Committee—Certainty of Salvation It was reported from the Sec- 


ond Committee July 24, 1646, and ‘‘Ordered—This to be the title—‘ Of the 
Certainty of Salvation.’’’ It was debated July 24 and 30, and September 14, 





* It will be noted that these three chapters were apparently afterthoughts ; they 
were, to all appearance, not contemplated in the first planning of the Confession. 
+ Minutes, p. 271. 
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15, and assented to under the title, ‘‘ Of Assurance of Grace and Salvation ;"” 
and finally passed September 25. The Scriptural proofs were debated on Feb - 
ruary 17 and 18, and reviewed April 7, 1647. 


Chapter XIX.—On November 18, 1645, there was referred ‘‘to the Third Commit- 
tee, the Law On January 1, 1646, ‘‘ Dr. Wincop made report from 
the Third Committee about the Law of God.”” It was debated on January 7, 
9, 12, 13, 29, February 2 and 9, 1646 ; also in the Grand Committee during the 
interval in the Assembly’s meetings August 21-31, and in the Assembly Septem- 
ber 1, 2, 3, 4, 15, 17, and finally passed September 25, 1646. A slight alteration 
was further made on December 3. The Scriptural proofs were debated and 
ordered on February 19 and 22, 1647. 


Chapter XX.—On November 18, 1645, there was referred ‘‘to the First Commit- 
tee, . . . . Christian Liberty It was debated January 29, 1646, 
February 9, 10, 11, 12, 16 (23), March (4), 10,* 26,¢ 27,¢ 30, 31,2 and again 
September 23, 24, 25, October 1, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21,30. The 
Scriptural proofs were debated and ordered February 25, 26, 1647, March 2, 3, 
4, 5,11, 12. This chapter was debated in the House of Commons on the 4th 
February, 1648, and § 4 respited until chapter xxx was under consideration 
(Journals, ete., v. 455). 


Chapter XXI.—On November 18, 1645, there was referred ‘‘to the Third Commit- 
tee, ... . Religion, Worship *» And on February 23, 1646, it was 
‘‘Ordered—To the First Committee, in chief heads, —Christian Sabbath 
On March 5, 1646, ‘‘ Mr. Prophet made report of Religion and Worship,’ and 
on March 9, there was made ‘‘ Report of the Sabbath.’’ ‘‘ Religion and Wor- 
ship’’ was debated March 9,|| 10 (when the title was changed to “ of Religious 
Worship ’’),{ 20, 26,** when the subject is recorded as finished. The topic 
“Of the Sabbath ’’ was debated April 6 (when the title was set as ‘‘ Of the Sab- 
bath day’’). On October 12 the two heads reappeared together: ‘‘ Mr. Tuck- 
ney made report ‘of Religious Worship and Sabbath-day ;’”’ but it does not 
appear further that they constituted a single chapter. On October 30, ‘‘ the 
Assembly debated the Chapter ‘ of Religious Worship ;’ and upon debate it was 
assented to . . . .;’’ and there were further debates on November 20 and 23, 
and a slight correction was ordered on December 3. Report of Scriptural 
proofs for the 21st chapter was made February 18, 1647. The process by 
which the two chapters were reduced to one isobscure. It was debated in the 
House of Commons on February 4, 1648 (Journals, etc., v, 455). 


Chapter XXII.—On January 8, 1646, there was made a “‘ Report of a Lawful Oath 
by Mr. Prophet.’? Mr. Prophet was chairman of the Third Committee, but 
no such ‘‘head’’ had been recorded among the ‘‘heads’’ distributed to this 
Committee: perhaps it had emerged into a separate topic in the discussions of 
the head of ‘‘ worship”? assigned to the Third Committee on November 18, 
1645.++ It was debated January 13, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 1646: and in review, Octo- 
ber 12 (‘of Lawful Oaths and Vows’), November 3, 6: while on November 23 
and December 3 additional adjustments were made. The Scriptural proofs 
were reported February 18 and reviewed April 12, 1647. It was debated in 
the House of Commons, 4th February, 1648 (Journals, ete., v, 455). 





* Cf. also p. 205. 7 Cf. p. 436. }$Cf. p. 437. @CE p. 439. 

| Cf. also p. 205. 

© P. 205. ** CE. p. 435. 

+ttSee what is said of the topic, ‘‘ Lies and Equivocations,’’ at the end of this 
tabular statement (p. 256 N. B.) Is it posssible that this chapter was developed 
out of that topic? It is against this supposition that different committees seem 
concerned. 
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Chapter XXIITI.—On February 23, 1646, it was ‘‘Ordered—To the First Commit- 
tee, in chief heads... . the Civil Magistrate.’’ It was reported to the 
Assembly, March 26, 1646, and debated April (23), 24, 27, [and possibly again 
October (12), 13, 14, 15, 20, although these debates probably belong to chap. 
xx]. It was passed November 9, while further adjustments were made on 
December 3, 4. The Scriptural proofs were debated on March 3, and reviewed 
April 12, 1647. It was debated in the House of Commons, 4th February, 1648 
(Journals, ete., v, 455). 


Chapter X XIV.—On February 23, 1646, it was ‘‘ Ordered—To the First Committee, 
in chief heads— . . . . Marriage and Divorce.’”? On June 17 next, ‘‘ Report 
was made ‘of Marriage’ ’’: and the report was taken up July 23, and debated 
August 3 and 4—apparently under the simple title ‘‘Of Marriage.’’ Accord- 
ingly on August 10, ‘‘ Dr. Gouge made Report ‘ of Divorce,’’’ which under the 
tile ‘‘ Of Divorce ’’ was taken up and debated September 10,11. Thetwo were, 
however, reported on October 12 as constituting one ‘‘head,’’ and were so 
debated November 9, 10, 11, and so passed. The Scriptural proofs were 
reported on March 3, 1647. The chapter was debated in the House of Com- 
mons, February 4, 11, and March 3, 1648 (Journals, etc., v, 455, 461, 478). 


Chapter XXV.—On November 18, 1645, there was referred ‘‘to the First Commit- 
tee... . the Church When we next hear of it, it is already in pro- 
cess of debate, February 16, 1646: the debate continues February 23, 26, 27, 
March 2, (3, 4), 5 [6,9,*13,f 16, 17, 18, 19, (20), (26), April 3, 7, 8, 10. 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17],t 20, 21, 22.2 It was taken up in review November 13, 1646, 
and ordered on the 17th. The Scriptural proofs were reported March 3, 1647. 
The chapter was debated in the House of Commons, March 10, 1648 (Jowr- 
nals, etc., -v, 489). 


Chapter XXVI.—On November 18, 1645, there was referred ‘‘to the First Com- 
mittee . . . . the Communion of Saints.’? On February 17, 1646, there was 
made a ‘‘ Report of the Committee of the Communion of Sacraments’’ (sic): 
and debate was entered upon on it March 3, and continued March 4, 5. It 
was resumed for review November 13, 17, 19, 20. The Scriptural proofs were 
reported March 3, 1647, and reviewed April 7. It was debated in the House of 
Commons, March 10, 1648 (Journals, ete., v, 489). 


Chapter XXVII.—On November 18, 1645, there was referred ‘‘ to the Second Com- 
mittee . . . . Sacraments.’’ The report was called for December 2, 1645, and 
given in December 5. It was debated December 11, 12, 15, 16, 24, 25, and 
recalled for review November 10, 1646. The Scriptural proofs are not referred 
to in the Minutes. It was debated in the House of Commons, March 10, 1648 
(Journals, ete., v, 489). 


Chapter XXVIII.—On November 18, 1645, there was referred ‘‘to the Second 
Committee .... Baptism.’’ On December 29 following, ‘‘ Mr. Calamy made 
report of Baptism.’’ Debate was held on the chapter, January 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 

* Cf. also p. 204. + Cf. also p. 206. 

t The material developed in the debates recorded on the dates contained within 
these square brackets entered very little into the formation of chap. xxv. Part of 
it was incorporated into chap. xxx. 

% The debates on the jus divinum which took place on May (1), 4, 5, 7, 8, 15, 
18, 19, (25), 28, June 1, 2, 5, 8, 10, 11, 12,15, July 6, 7, 10, 17, did not, of 
course, directly concern chap. xxv, but rather were in preparation of the answer of 
the Assembly to certain Parliamentary ‘‘Questions.’’ See Baillie’s account as 
given on p. 258, below; and comrare Shaw, I, 308 s7. But the material thus 
gathered indirectly bore fruit for this chapter also. 
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16, (19), 21, 26, 1646; and again September 11; and on November 10 it was 
reviewed and ordered. No record of the adding of the Scriptural proofs. It 
was debated in the House of Commons, March 10, 1648 (Journals, etc., v, 489). 


Chapter XXIX.—On November 18, 1645, there was referred ‘‘to the Second Com- 
mittee . . . . the Lord’s Supper.’’ On December 1 following, there was made 
a “Report from the Second Committee of the Lord’s Supper: debate 
was ‘‘ proceeded in’’ December 26: again it was taken up November 11, 12, 
13, 1646, and on November 16 ordered. On December 3 some slight adjust- 
ments of Janguage were made. The Scriptural proofs were reported March 5, 
1647. The chapter was debated in the House of Commons, March 10, 1648 
(Journals, etc., v, 489). 


Chapter XXX.—On November 18, 1645, there was referred ‘‘to the Second Com- 
mittee, Officers and Censures of the Church.’’ On January 29, 1646, ‘‘ Mr. Dury 
made report from the Second Committee of Church Officers and Censures.”’ It 
was debated April 23,* and recalled for review November 13, 23, 26, and at this 
last date ordered. An alteration was again proposed December 1. The Scrip- 
tural proofs were reported March 5, 1647, and voted April 2, 1647 (p. 345, 
note 1). : 


Chapter XX XI.—On November 18, 1645, there was referred ‘‘to the Second Com- 
mittee . . . . Councils or Synods.’’ It was reported to the Assembly, August 
4, 1646, and debated August 5, 6,7, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 19, 20: and again in 
review November 13 and 26, when it was ordered. On December 3 alterations 
were debated. The Scriptural proofs were reported March 5, 1647, debated 
and ordered April 2 (p. 345, note 1), and reviewed April 13. 


Chapter XX XTI.—On February 23, 1646, it was ‘“‘Ordered— .... To the Sec- 
ond Committee, ... . the State of the Soul after death. To the Third 
Committee,—The Resurrection.”’ The former was reported July 24, 1646, and 
debated July 31. The latter was reported August 4, and debated September 
4. On November 26, 1646, ‘“‘the Assembly debated ‘of the state of Man 
after death :’ and upon debate it was assented to How or when the 
two were united does not appear. The Scriptural proofs for the chapter were 
reported March 5, 1647, and voted April 5 (p. 345, note 2). It was debated in 
the House of Commons, March 10, 1648 (Journals, ete., v, 489). 


Chapter XX XIII.—On February 23, 1646, it was ‘‘Ordered—.... To the 
Third Committee,. . .. the last Judgment, Life Eternal.’’ The topic was 
debated in the Grand Committee during the interval in the meetings of the 
Assembly, August 21-31, 1646, and was debated in the Assembly September 
4, and again on review November 26, when it was ordered. The Scriptural 
proofs were reported March 5, 1647, and voted April 5 (p. 345, note2). It was 
debated in the House of Commons, March 10, 1648 (Journals, etc., v, 489). 


N. B.—In the third distribution of the ‘‘heads’’ made February 23, 1646, the topic 
‘Lies and Equivocations’’ was assigned to the Second Committee. This 
topic does not emerge again by report to the Assembly, and there is no such 
chapter in the completed Confession. Possibly it was found that the material 
to be dealt with in it was sufficiently covered in chap. xxii, ‘Of Lawful Oaths 
and Vows ’’ (see above chap. xxii, note ++).t 





* See above under chap. xxv, note. 

tT Shaw, I, p. 372, mentions the tupic Dedication to God, which is reported as 
debated January 2, 1646, as ‘‘if not represented by Article XII’’ (Adoption), 
probably a subsequently omitted Article. Possibly, however, it sigualizes only a 
debate on one phase of Baptism, in immediate contiguity with which it is mentioned, 
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To this statement we append the chief references to the work of 
the Assembly on the Confession made in Baillie’s Letters: 


Under date of August 18, 1644 (Vol. II, p. 220), Baillie recounts the coming of 
Warriston and the efforts for expedition (see the text above, p. 232), and under date 
of August 28 (p. 224) he recounts the progress thus far made in the work of ‘‘the 
Covenanted Uniformity.’’ Direct mention of the Confession begins in the Pub- 
lick Letter of October, 1644: ‘‘ The Confession of Faith is referred to a committee 
to be put in severall the best hands that are here’’ (p. 232). Under date of Nov- 
ember 21 he writes: ‘‘ What remains of the Directorie . . . . will soon be dis- 
patched. The Catechise is drawn up, and, I think, shall not take up much tyme. 
I feare the Confession of Faith may stick longer ’’ (p. 242). Under date of December 
26: ‘If the Directorie and Government were once out of our hands, as a few days 
will put them, then we will fall on our great question of Excommunication, the 
Catechise, and Confession. There is here matter to hold us long enough, if the 
wrangling humour which has predomined in many here did continue ; but thanks be 
to God, that is much abated, and all inclines toward a conclusion I think we 
must either passe the Confession to another season, or, if God will help us, the heads 
of it being distribute among many able hands, it may in a short time be so drawn 
up, as the debates of it may cost little time’’ (p. 248). Under date of April 25, 
1645: ‘‘The Catechise and Confession of Faith are put in the hands of severall 
committees, and some reports are made to the Assemblie concerning both. We 
expect not so much debate upon these, as we had in the Directorie and Govern- 
ment’’ (p. 266). Under date of May 4, 1645: ‘‘Our next work will be the Con- 
fession and Catechisme, upon both which we have allreadie made some entrance ”’ 
(p. 272). In an undated letter printed immediately after the one just quoted 
from: ‘* We are at a point with the Government ; and beginning to take the Con- 
fession of Faith and Catechise to our consideration ’’ (p. 275). Under date of July 
8, 1645: ‘‘Mr. Henderson .... and Mr. Rutherfoord are gone this day to Epsom 
waters : so long as anything is to doe here, he cannot be away. I hope the rest of 
us may ere long be well spared, if once we had through the Catechise and a part of the 
Confession ’’ (p. 296). Under date of July 8: ‘‘Since my last, with our former 
part, July 1, we have, thanks be to God, at last finished the whole body of Gov- 
ernment Since, we have entered on the Confession of Faith ; as yet I cannot 
pronounce of the length or shortness of our proceedings therein’’ (p. 300). In an 
undated public letter belonging doubtless to August, 1645: ‘In the Assemblie we 
have gone through a part of the Catechisme, and a part of the Confession of Faith ; 
but... . many [hindrances] when least we expect them, comes in our way 

. .? (p. 306). Under date of September 5: ‘‘In the Assemblie we are goeing 
on languidlie with the Confession of Faith and Catechisme’’ (p. 315). Under date 
of November 25: ‘‘In the Assemblie, we are goeing on with the Confession of Faith. 
We had long and tough debates about the Decrees of election ; yet thanks to God 
all is gone right according to our mind’’ (p. 325). ‘‘We go on daily in some 
proposition of the Confession of Faith: till this be ended we will not take in any 
more of the Catechise’’ (p. 326). In an undated letter belonging to January 15, 
1646: ‘‘ We are going on in the Assemblie with the Confession, and could, if need 
were, shortly end it’? (p. 336). In an undated letter ascribed by Dr. Laing to 
about January 20, 1646, he says: ‘‘ We goe on with prettie speed now in our Con- 
fession of Faith. We have past the heads of Scripture, God, Trinity, Decrees, 
Providence, Redemption, Covenant, Justification, Sanctification, Free-will, Sacra- 
ments in generall, a part of Perseverance, and of the Lord’s Supper’’ (p. 344). 
Under date of January 3, 1646: ‘‘We proceed but slowlie in the Confession of 
Faith”’ (p. 348). In February, 1646: ‘‘ However we wait daylie on the Assemblie, 
yet our progresse in the Confession of Faith is but slow .... yet we hope, by God’s 
grace, ere long to end this Confession’’ (p. 349). Cf. March 17, 1646 (p. 360). 

17 
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Under date of June 26, 1646: ‘‘The Parliment’s questions have retarded us much : 
without them we had ended the Confession of Faith’’ (p. 377). Under date of July 

14, 1646: ‘‘I have put some of my good friends, leading men in the House of Com- 
mons, to move the Assemblie to lay aside our questions’’ [‘‘some very captious 
questions of the Parliment, about the clear Scripturall warrant for all the punc- 

tillios of the Government,”’ sent in, as Baillie thinks, just ‘‘to keep all things from 

any conclusion’’] ‘‘for a time, and labour that which is most necessar, and all are 
cryivg for, the perfecting of the Confession of Faith and Catechise. If this motion 

take, I hope we shall end shortly our Confession, for there is but a few articles 
now to goe through : it will be a very gracious and satisfactorie Confession when 

you see it’’ (p. 379). Under date of August 13, 1646: ‘‘In the Assemblie we were 

like to have stucken many moneths on the questions ; and the Independents were 
in a way to gett all their differences debated over again. I dealt so with Mr. Rous 
and Mr. Tate, that they brought us ane order from the House to lay aside the 

questions until Confession and Catechise were ended. Many took it for a trick of 
the Independents and Erastians for our hurt ; but I knew it was nothing less. We 
are now near an end of our Confession : we stick in the article of Synods, upon the 
proposition of their coercive power, or their power to excommunicat. If this were 
over, we apprehend no more long debates on the Confession ’’’ (p. 388). Under the 
date of August 18, 1646: ‘‘In the Assemblie we are returned to the Confession of 
Faith, and are drawing towards the end of it’’ (p. 390). Under date of September 
22, 1646: ‘‘ We have ended the Confession of Faith for the matter, and have perfyted 
the most half of it, nyneteen chapters ; the other seventeen, I hope, in ten or twelve 
days will be perfyted, and so all be sent up to the Houses. It will be, I hope, a very 
sweet and orthodox peice, much better than any Confession yet extant, if the House 
of Commons mangle it not for us’’ (p. 397). Under date of October 2, 1646: ‘‘ The 
Assemblie obleidged themselves by promise to sitt before and after noon for some 
tyme ; but now, thinking they have satisfied the Houses, by sending up the half of the 
Confession, the first nineteen heads, they are relapsed into their former negligence. 

So we will be able few days in a week to make ane Assemblie ; for if there be ane 
fewer than forty, it is no meeting ; and though the rest of the heads be also past, 

yet, in the review, the alteration of words, and the methodizing, takes up so much 

time, that we know not when we shall end. Besides that we have some addition- 
alls, especially one proposition about libertie of conscience, wherein the Indepen- 
dents offer to keep us long and tough debates ; for long agoe they have laid doune 
in this their maske, and pleads for a libertie weell near universall ’’ (pp. 400, 401). 

Under date of October 13, 1646: ‘‘ Our Assemblie for one twenty dayes posted hard ; 
bot since hes gotten into its old pace. The first halfe, and more, of the Confession 

we sent up to the House ; the end of these who called for it, wes the shuffling out 
the Ordinance against Errors ; yet our friends hes carried to goe on with that ; but 
others hes carried the putting of Scriptures to the margin of the Confession, which 
may prove a very long busines3, if not dexterouslie managed. It will yet be a 

fortnight before the other halfe of it be ready; for sundry necessar but scabrous 

propositions were added in the review’’ (p. 403). Under date of October 27, 1646 : 
‘¢ |... before the Assemblie end the Confession ; for that long I purpose to stay, 

though my permission to goe were come ’’ (p. 406). Under date of December 1, 1646: 
‘* With much adoe we have gone through, at last, the rest of our Confession : the 
first part I sent, to you three only, in Mr. David’s letter, long agoe ; the whole 
will goe up to the House one of these dayes, and so to the presse. It’s generally 
taken here for a very gracious and brave peece of work”’ (p. 411). About Christ- 
mas, 1646: ‘‘Our Assemblie, with much adoe, at last have wrestled through the 
whole Confession, and all is now printed. The House of Commons requires to put 
Scripture to it before they take it to consideration ; and what time that will take 
up, who knows?” (p. 415). Under date of January 26, 1647: ‘‘ The third point [of 
Uniformity], the Confession of Faith, I brought it with me [to Scotland], now in 
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print, as it wes offered to the Houses by the Assemblie, without considerable dis- 
sent of any. It’s much cryed up by all, even many of our greatest opposites, as 
the best Confession yet extant ; it’s expected the Houses shall pass it, as they did the 
Directorie, without much debate. Howbeit, the retarding partie hes put the 
Assemblie to add Scriptures to it, which they omitted only to eschew the offence of 
the House, whose practice hitherto hes been to enact nothing of religion on divine 
right or scripturall grounds, but upon their own authoritie alone. This innovation 
of our opposites may weell cost the Assemblie some time, who cannot doe the most 
easie things with any expedition ; but it will be for the advantage and strength of 
the work”’ (vol. iii, p. 2). Cf. June 2,!1647 (pp. 5, 6). Speech in the General 
Assembly at Edinburgh, August 6, 1647: ‘‘ Right Honourable and Reverend, yow 
remember, that all your ecclesiastick desyres from your brethren of England, that 
all the commissions and instructions laid upon us your servants, were only for the 
obtaining of Uniformitie in four particulars,—in the Worship of God, in the Gov- 
ernment of the Church, in a Confession of Faith, and Catechisme In your 
third desyre, the Lord made our successe no less prosperous ; a large Confession of 
Faith is perfyted with farr greater unanimitie than any living could have hoped for, 
among so many learned divines, in so distempered a place and distracted a season. 
I am confident, if the judgment of many my wiser do not deceave, this piece of 
work is so fine and excellent, that whenever yow shall be pleased to look upon 
it, the sight of it shall draw from the most censorius eye, a good acceptation’”’ (p. 
11; cf. p. 12). Under date of September 1, 1647, giving account of the Scotch 
General Assembly : “ We agreed . . . . after much debate in the Committee, to 
the Confession of Faith’’ (p. 20). 


A word in conclusion as to the title of the volume thus pre- 
pared is perhaps not out of place. The Assembly of Divines quite 
constantly speak of it in their minutes, from the beginning, as ‘‘ a 


Confession of Faith,’’ or, after it was begun, ‘' the Confession of 
Faith.’’ The term was doubtless derived from the Solemn League 
and Covenant, which enumerates, among the items in which uni- 
formity should be sought between the two nations, ‘‘ Confession 
of Faith.’ Meanwhile, however, the work of its preparation was 
prosecuted without formally setting upon a title for the completed 
book. On the 3d of September, 1646, as it was approaching 
completion, it was ‘‘ Ordered—The Committee for the perfecting of 
the Confession of Faith do prepare a title for it;’’ and on Septem- 
ber 24 this duty was apparently laid specifically on Dr. Burgess. 
On September 25 the report upon the title came in, ‘‘ and it was 
Ordered—This to be the title: ‘ To the Hon” the House of Com- 
mons assembled in Parliament, The humble Advice of the Assem- 
bly of Divines, now by authority of Parliament sitting at West- 
minster, concerning part of a Confession of Faith.’’’ To the 
completed Confession also a like title was assigned : and it was under 
this title that the Confession was printed in the first instance. 
The title thus suggested, however, did not meet with the approval 
of the House of Commons. It seemed to it, as Rushworth 
tells us,* that nothing was practically a Confession which did not 


* See Mitchell in Minutes, 416. 
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take the form of ‘‘ I confess’’ at the beginning of each section, 
and, moreover, that it were well to keep up the usage established 
by the Thirty-nine Articles; and so they altered the title to 
‘* Articles of Faith agreed upon by both Houses of Parliament,”’ 
or rather to ‘‘ Articles of Christian religion approved and passed 
by both Houses of Parliament after advice had with the Assembly 
of Divines ’’—under which latter title they published the Confes- 
sion with the slight alterations they had made in it, in the summer 
of 1648.* The adoption of the earlier title by the Church of 
Scotland in its previous action, together with the failure of the 
whole movemeut in England, has secured that the work has lived 
under the simple title of ‘‘ The Confession of Faith ’’: and it is as 
such that it is known among all the Churches which still adhere 
to it. 


II.—THE FORMULATION OF THE THIRD CHAPTER. 


The third chapter of the Confession of Faith, having been pre- 
pared in first draft by the Committee appointed for that service 
(May 12, 1645), passed through the hands of the First Great Com- 
mittee (July 16, 1645) to the Assembly. It was reported from 
this Committee on August 29, 1645 (Friday), and the Assembly at 
once entered into debate upon it. Debate is mentioned as being 
held upon it August 29, September 2, 3, [8], 9, 11, October 3, 17, 


20), 21, 22, 23, 24, [30], 31, November 3, 6, 7, 11. In the mean- 
time portions of the chapter were twice, at least, (September 3 and 
November 6) recommitted—doubtless (for such seems to have 
been the Assembly’s custom) to special Committees: and on five 
occasions (September [8], 9, 11, October 3, 17, 21) the original 
Committee brought in additional reports. In the subsequent 
reviewing of the Confession as passed, the third chapter was 
debated again on Thursday and Friday, June 18, 19, 1646, before 
it was finally ordered. It appears, further, that Mr. Whitaker, a 
member of the Committee of Review, appointed December 8, 
1645, but acting apparently on his own behalf alone on this occa- 
sion, moved an additional alteration in the chapter on September 
23, 1646, and this naturally caused some further debate. The text 
was now, however, finally passed from. The proof-texts for the chap- 
ter were debated on January [13], 19, 20, 21, 1647, and after having 
been considered by the reviewing Committee appointed March 5, 
1647, were finally passed on by the Assembly, April 6, 1647. 
Thus the text of the third chapter occupied the attention of the 
Assembly some part of at least twenty separate days, besides all the 
time given to it in the various Committees through whose hands it 


*Mitchell in Minutes, 416, and in Baird Lectures, 378-9 and 526 ; Shaw, I, 365. 
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or parts of it passed. The proof-texts similarly occupied the Assem- 
bly on some parts of at least four days in addition to the care given 
to them in Committee. It would not be excessive to say, iv a word, 
that a good portion of a month’s public labor was given to this 
chapter by the Assembly ; and certainly much more than this was 
expended on it by its Committees. 

The debates upon the chapter which are signalized in the 
Minutes seem to have been especially careful and persistent :* and 
they are perhaps unusually fully reported. We are not able to 
trace them in full, to be sure, or even to ascertain all the points 
on which they turned. But it is presumable that those mentioned 
explicitly were of more importance than those passed over without 
so much as an indication of the points on which they turned ; and 
doubtless those recorded in some detail were the most important of 
all. If we may assume so much, we are not without some hint as to 
the matters about which most interest was felt, and the phraseology 
of which was framed most carefully and in the fullest light. As 
is usual in such cases, the real work of creating the chapter was of 
course done in Committee; and the chapter as finally passed by 
the Assembly is obviously substantially what in the first instance 
was reported by the Committee. The notes of debate are suffi- 
cient to certify us of that natural and almost inevitable fact. But 
they also certify us that it was not passed by the Assembly with- 
out the most careful scrutiny or without many adjustments and 
alterations, so that as passed it represents clearly the deliberate 
and reasoned judgment of the Assembly as a whole. 

This will at once be made evident by merely noting the special 
points debate on which is signalized. They concern the title of the 
chapter (August 29) ; the phrasing of the first section in no less than 
six separate particulars (August 29); the whole form of statement 
of the latter half of the second section (September 3 and 11); 
the statement of reprobation in section three (November 3, 1645, 
and September 23, 1646); the whole fabric and especially the 
retention of a particular phrase of the fifth section (October 3 and 
17, 1645); the entire structure of the sixth section a 20, 21), 
and, above all, the assertion of its last clause (October 22, 23, 24, 
30, 81); the mode of statement of section seven (Nowamber 
6, 7, 11); and at least the phraseology of section eight (June 18, 
1646). It must be borne in mind that this is but a partial list 
of the topics debated; the precise topic debated is not always 
mentioned when the fact of a debate on chapter iii is, neverthe- 


* Baillie says (November 25, 1645; II, p. 325): ‘“‘We had long and tough 
debates about the Decrees of Election ; yet thanks to God all is gone right accord- 
ing to our mind.”’ 
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less, recorded; and there is no reason to believe that when it is 
mentioned it is always done with completeness. The record is 
enough, however, to assure us that the debate was both extremely 
searching and very comprehensive. This chapter did not leave 
the Assembly’s hands, we may feel sure, without having been con- 
formed in every particular to the Assembly’s belief and even taste. 

This will become even more apparent if we will attend to the 
details debated, so far as the record enables us to follow them. It 
is quite clear that the report brought in by the Committee, while 
framed with independence and special theological knowledge and 
skill, was yet based upon the Irish Articles, and in places followed 
them very closely—though elsewhere breaking away from them 
and striking out a new path. The knowledge of this fact will 
enable us now and again to reconstruct the form of the language 
in the original report, and so to follow the lines of the debate 
somewhat more closely than would otherwise be possible from the 
meagre hints of the record. 

1. For example, when we are told in the minutes of August 29, 
1645, that debate on this chapter was first joined ‘‘ upon the 
title,’’ we shall be wise to remind ourselves that the title of the cor- 
responding Article in the Irish Articles ran: ‘‘ Of God’s Eternal 
Decree and Predestination,’’ and that it is therefore extremely likely 
that it was reported to the Assembly in some such form. We 
note accordingly with interest that in the distribution of the heads 
of the Confession to the three great Committees which was made 
on July 16, this head reads ‘‘ God’s decrees, Predestination, Elec- 
tion, etc.’”’ It is altogether likely, therefore, that when this chap- 
ter came to the Assembly it bore a title somewhat like that of the 
Irish Articles, ‘‘ Of God’s Eternal Decree and Predestination,’’ 
and that the Assembly curtailed this to the simpler ‘‘ Of God’s 
Eternal Decree ;’’ although, of course, it is possible, on the other 
hand, that it was tne simpler title that it bore, and what happened 
in the Assembly was that it was queried whether the longer title 
ot the earlier Articles were not better restored. This Irish title 
was not exactly tautological; for in the prevailing speech of the 
time the term ‘‘ Predestination’’ was commonly limited to the 
soteriological decree, so that in the Irish title the collocation really 
is equivalent to ‘‘ Of God’s general and special decree,’’ or ‘ Of 
God’s cosmical and soteriological decree.’’ Even the threefold 
enumeration made in the designation of the topic in the act dis- 
tributing the heads of the Confession to the Committees, would 
not be incapable of defense on the ground of progressive advance 
from the more gereral to the more specific. It was not uncus- 
tomary at the time, however, to look upon the word ‘‘ Predestina- 
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tion ’’ as so much a synonym of ‘‘ Election,’’ that it embodied all 


its precious connotations—a fact which underlies the discrimination 
between the terms ‘‘ predestinate’’ and ‘‘ foreordain ’’ as used in 
the third and fourth sections, which otherwise would be puzzling. 
However accordant with current usage it was, it might well have 
seemed, therefore, desirable to avoid the formal and unexplained 
treatment of Predestination as a more inclusive word than Election. 
Kven the Irish heading might seem, indeed, to some, although not 
essentially tautological, yet to bear so nearly the formal appear- 
ance of tautology as to be oifensive to the severer taste represented 
in the Assembly. The choice of the brief and simple ‘‘ Of God’s 
Eternal Decree ’’ surely seems, in any event, to do the Assembly 
credit: it is as terse and simple as all the rest of its work and may 
be looked upon as a fair indication of its temper and taste alike. 

We might be tempted to suppose that in the debate on the title 
of the chapter another point would be raised—whether the singu- 
lar or plural form should be used—‘‘ Of God’s Eternal Decree,’’ 
or ‘* Of God’s Eternal Decrees.’’* On October 20, when the sixth 
section of the chapter was under discussion, a question involved 
in this difference was under debate, and some difference of opinion 
on the matter was developed. There is no hint, however, that the 
question was raised when the title of the chapter was under discus- 
sion; and the very occurrence and especially the nature ot the 
subsequent debate render it difficult to suppose that the same 
subject had already been threshed out so short a while before. It 
seems altogether likely that the debate on the title was confined, 
therefore, to its compass, and that the form ‘‘ Of God’s Eternal 
Decree’’ was simply adopted, without question raised, from the 
Trish Articles. How little importance was attached to the difference 
between the singular and plural forms is evident not only from the 
subsequent debate, in which indifference to it is manifested by the 
strongest Calvinists in the body and it is generally treated as a ques- 
tion of language rather than of things; but also from the circum- 
stance that though the singular form is consistently maintained in 
the Confession, the plural is equally consistently maintained in the 
Catechisms, both Larger and Shorter.t 


* In the interesting discussion published in pages 185 sq. of his Theology of the 
Westminster Symbols, Dr. Edward D. Morris appears to suggest something like this. 
“‘An interesting discussion,’ he says, ‘‘seems to have arisen in the Assembly 
respecting the use of the singular or the plural term, decree or decrees, in the expo- 
sition of this general doctrine.’’ There is, however, no indication of any such dis- 
cussion having occurred on the title: the debate adverted to by Dr. Morris was 
upon the sixth section and concerned directly another matter—as will be seen 
below. The Westminster divines obviously attached very little importance to this 
mere matter of phraseology. 

t The loosely kept notes which we have of the Minutes are too carelessly written 
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2. Our knowledge that the Irish Articles underlay the draft sent 
in to the Assembly is of yet more aid to us in understanding the 
debates that are noted as having taken place on the first section of 
the chapter (August 29, 1645). These are hinted at in the Min- 
utes as follows: ‘‘ Debate about the word ‘ counsel,’ about those 
words ‘ most holy wise,’ and about those words ‘ his own.’ Debate 
about that word ‘ time,’ about the word ‘ should.’ Debate about 
the transposing.’’ Not all these words occur in the section as 
passed: but they are explicable from the Irish Articles. We 
need only to assume that the first half of the section as at first 
reported was more similar to the Irish Articles than it became in 
the course of the debate. It probably ran as follows: ‘‘ God 
from all eternity did, by the most holy and wise counsel of His 
own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever in time 
should come to pass.’’ In the process of the debate the word 
‘* counsel ’’ was scrutinized and retained; the adjectives ‘‘ holy ’’ 
and ‘* wise ’’ were transposed; ‘‘ His own’’ was scrutinized and 
retained ; and the last clause after careful scrutiny of its phrase- 
ology was exchanged to the simpler ‘‘ whatsoever comes to pass.’’ 
Thus the form that was adopted was arrived at: ‘‘ God from all 
eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel of His own will, 
freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass.”’ That 
the changes thus made were improvements we can scarcely doubt : 
the order ‘‘ wise and holy’’ is the order of nature as well as 
climax, in its progress from the intellectual to the moral perfec- 
tions; while the new concluding clause is not only simpler and 
free from apparent but fictitious limitation, but avoids raising 
puzzling questions as to what are to be classed as pre- or extra- 
temporal and what as temporal acts.* 

What is intended by ‘‘ the transposing,’ debate on which is 
noted, we have no means of confidently determining. It may 
concern simply the transposition of the adjectives ‘‘ wise’’ and 
‘« holy,’? which we have already referred to. It may, on the other 
hand, concern some other transposition of words as originally 
reported of which we have no knowledge—or indeed some trans- 
position of the words as given us which was not carried out. We 
note that the concluding words ‘‘ but rather established ’’ stand 





to offer any testimony in such a matter. If we have counted correctly, the Third 
Chapter is mentioned more or less formally by name ten times in the Minutes. 
In five the plural is used (pp. 114, 126, 127, 822, 323); in five the singular (pp. 
126, 129, 130, 245, 246). 

* In the Larger Catechism, Q. 12, the words ‘“‘in time’’ are retained: ‘‘God’s 
decrees are the wise, free and holy acts of the counsel of his will, whereby, from all 
eternity, he hath, for his own glory, unchangeably foreordained whatsoever comes 
to pass in time, especially concerning angels and men.”’ 
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in the Irish Articles ‘‘ but established rather’’: possibly the 
reference is to this. It seems most probable, however, that it 
refers to a transposition to a new section of the clause excluding 
dependence of the decree on the Divine foresight, to the likelihood 
. of which we shall recur when speaking of the following section— 
which, as we shall see, was originally a part of this section. 

3. The second section of the Confession has nothing parallel to 
it in the Irish Articles, which reserve the guarding of the inde- 
pendence of God’s decree until they are dealing with specific or 
soteriological predestination (§ 14). Without this aid we find our- 
selves naturally in difficulties as we essay to reconstruct its original 
form. The chief notes in the Minutes concerning it are found in 
the entries for September 3 and September 11. The former reads : 
‘* Report from the first Committee about adding the word ‘ abso- 
lutely ’—debated. Absolutely without any [not being moved 
thereunto by any]|* foresight of anything without himself as a con- 
dition moving him thereunto. Ordered—This recommitted.’’ 
The latter reads: ‘‘ Report from the morning Committee that 
they think the former vote of the Assembly sufficient to print? 
the conditional decree.”’ 

It is at least evident from these notes that the framing of this 
section cost the Assembly some trouble. The new report from 
the digesting Committee as to adding the word ‘ absolutely ”’ 
is proof that there had already been puzzled discussion of the 
section. The recommitment of the matter, doubtless (as was 
the wont of the Assembly) to a special Committee, exhibits its 
dissatisfaction with its work so far. Probably between Septem- 
ber 8 and September 11 the matter had again been before the 
Assembly, and the adjustment made which gives us our present 
section: for the report of September 11 appears to have come 
from a Committee meeting that morning, and seems to close the 
matter by recommending the treatment of a so-called ‘‘ condi- 
tional decree,’’ as it then stood, for passage for printing. Cer- 
tainly the adjustment that was made was a good deal of a 
triumph: we do not indeed know the wording of the whole sec- 
tion as originally reported, or at any former stage of the debate— 
but the phrasing as ultimately agreed on is obviously a much finer 
piece of work than anything could have been of which the phra- 
seology of the note of September 3 was a part. Is it too much 
to conjecture that this clause, for which no appropriate place can 
be found in section 2 as passed, was originally only a part of the 
first section—coming, perhaps, in between the first and second 
clauses of that section? In that case the sentence would have 


* The words here placed in brackets stand in the Minutes above the line. 
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read: ‘‘ God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel 
of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever 
comes to pass, without any foresight of anything without himself 
as a condition moving him thereunto: yet so as thereby, etc.’’ 
The stages of procedure would, in that case, be as follows: First, 
it was sought to strengthen the statement by inserting ‘‘ abso- 
lutely ’’ before ‘‘ without.’? Then it was queried whether the 
‘any ’’ might not be better omitted. Then a new phraseology 
was tried: instead of ‘‘ absolutely without foresight of anything,’ 
it was proposed to read ‘‘ not being moved thereto by any fore- 
sight of anything.’’ It was finally seen that the trouble lay 
deeper than any adjustment of mere phraseology could cure; that 
the proposed addition to the Irish statement at this point hopelessly 
overweighted the sentence. The knot was then happily cut by 
relieving the sentence of the addition altogether and erecting a new 
section, which then it was comparatively easy to phrase happily. 
And, as we have already hinted, perhaps it is this transposition 
that was debated, but not determined, on August 29. 

It is so far in favor of this general supposition that it is alto- 
gether likely that an attempt would first be made to include the 
whole doctrine of the general or cosmical decree in one section, as 
had been done in the Irish Articles ; and the relieving of the heavy 
sentence which thence resulted would be apt to be an afterthought. 
And it seems to be brought, in this general sense at least, out of 
the region of conjecture into that of ascertained fact by a note 
in the minutes of September 8: ‘ Dr. Gouge offered a report of 
an addition, though the Committee was not a full number, but 7. 
Ile read it; but the Assembly thought not fit to meddle with it, 
because they were not a Committee. The addition was, without 
respect to anything foreseen, to be added after freely and un- 
changeably.” These words occur in the first section, which, accord- 
ingly, it was proposed to read thus : ‘‘ God from all eternity did, by 
the most wise and holy counsel of his own will, freely and unchange- 
ably, without respect to anything foreseen, ordain whatsoever comes 
to pass.’’ The proposal brought by Mr. Gouge is evidently a substi- 
tute for the heavy clause that was debated and recommitted on 
September 38, and accordingly that clause too was a part of the first 
section. 

The main result, in any event, of our scrutiny of the section is 
to advertise to us the importance which was attached by the 
Assembly to the proper guarding of the doctrine of the decree. 
This they sought to accomplish by adding in some fit way to the 
statement of the Irish Articles a clause explicitly affirming the 
independence of the decree—or, as has actually resulted in the 
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event, fully setting forth the relation of the decree to the divine 
knowledge. 

+. So far as the Minutes record, there was very little debate on 
sections 3 and 4, which, again, together represent a single section 
in the Irish Articles ($ 12). We read indeed in the notes for 
October 3: ‘‘ Report additional to the article of Predestination. 
Debate about it.’’ It is possible that this may refer to section 3, 
in which the term ‘ predestinated ’’ occurs for the first time, and 
in which the thing, as currentlv defined (of specific or soteriolog- 
ical predestination), for the first time emerges. On the other 
hand, however, the term may be used in a still narrower sense and 
the reference be to section 5, where the doctrine of election is 
discussed in its details. And it is almost equally possible that 
it is used in its broadest sense and refers to the chapter as a 
whole. The sequence of notices runs as follows: August 29, 
1645, ‘‘ Debate on the report of .... God’s decree ;’’ Sep- 
tember 2, ‘‘ proceed in the debate of the report of decrees ;”’ 
September 9, ‘‘ report concerning God’s decree ;’’ September 11, 
‘* proceed in the debate about the decree ;’’ October 3, ‘‘ report 
additional to the article of Predestination ;’’ October 17, ‘‘ debate 
upon the report concerning Predestination’’ [when § 5 was 
debated]; November 6, *‘ the paragraph concerning Reprobation 


referred to the Committee, to make report to-morrow morning ;”’ 


November 7, ‘‘ Report made about Reprobation ;’’ November 11, 


fod 


‘* Debate the report of Reprobation’’ [when § 7 was debated]. 
The appearance is rather strong that under the term ‘ Predesti- 


nation’’ the portion of the chapter that treats of soteriological 


predestination, or more particularly $$ 3-6, was intended. 

There can be little doubt that the entry in the Minutes of 
November 8: ‘' Debate about leaving out those words, ‘ fore- 
ordained to everlasting death,’ ’’ refers to section 8: though it is, 
of course, not absolutely impossible (though most unlikely) that 
coming in at this late point in the debate, it may refer to a phrase 
originally in section 7, and omitted as the result of this debate. 
The likelihood of its reference to section 3 is moreover distinctly 
increased by an entry at a much later date—after the Confession, in 
fact, had been completed, and was ready to be sent up to Parliament. 
In the Minutes for September 23, 1646, we read: ‘‘ Mr. Whitakers 
moved an alteration in these words in the chapter of Predestina- 
tion, viz., ‘and some ordained to everlasting death.* It was 
debated, and upon debate it was Resolved upon the Q., The words 

* Dr. Mitchell notes that in the additional copy of the Minutes lapping at this 


part, which he calls Fascicle III, the words stand: ‘‘and some foreordained to 
everlasting death.’’ 
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shall stand without alteration. Mr. Whitakers enters his dissent.’’ 
It can scarcely be doubted that the words in which Mr. Whita- 
ker desired some alteration are the closing words of section 3; and 
the suggestion will perhaps present itself that he was only per- 
sisting at this final opportunity in pressing the desire of those 
who wished these words omitted in the earlier debate (November 
3, 1645). It certainly is not said that Mr. Whitaker wished the 
words omitted, but only that ‘‘ he moved an alteration in these 
words ”—and what alteration he desired we have no means of ascer- 
taining. Andit would appear that he met with little or no support 
for his proposition. The Assembly not only rejected his motion, 
but he alone entered dissent. But it is at least not impossible 
that he was here only carrying to its latest stage the debate of 
November 3 for the omission of these words. 

In that case, we should learn that there were some in the 
Assembly—or perhaps only one, as Mr: Whitaker is alone in his 
dissent on September 23, 1646, and may have been equally alone 
in the contention of November 8, 1645—who desired that the doc- 
trine of reprobation should not be so sharply stated in section 38. 
What their—or his—reasons for so desiring were, we do not 
know.* But we should equally learn that the Assembly was not 
only decided, but we may say unusually decided in its deter- 
mination to have the doctrine of reprobation clearly asserted in this 
its appropriate place in the Confession. We must not fail to 
observe that the matter was pressed to a vote, to the sharpest of 
decisions, and to a recorded dissent: and we must not fail to note 
the significance of this. Says Dr. Mitchell:+ ‘‘ So far as appears 
from the minutes, the various articles of the Confession were 
passed by the Assembly all but unanimously. On some occasions, 
when dissent was indicated, even by one or two of the members, 
the wording of the article thev objected to was so modified as to 
satisfy them. The main occasions on which this policy was not 
followed were on 4th September, 1645, with regard to Dr. Bur- 


* Whitaker was a high Calvinist (see below, p. 271), but beyond that we know 
too little of his personal opinions to permit ourselves any conjectures as to his posi- 
tion on the special point here raised. He left little in print behind him: Brook 
( Lives of the Puritans, III, 190 sq.) supposes that only a few occasional sermons were 
published by him, and names only three. He was a Cambridge Master of Arts, and a 
good scholar and unremitting in his labors as a preacher. See also Mr. Lupton’s 
notice in the Dictionary of National Biography, sub.nom. It is illustrative of how 
little even the best scholars keep in mind the most important matters of Puritan 
(Presbyterian) history in England that Mr. Lupton can print such a sentence as 
this: ‘‘When the Westminster Assembly of Divines was convened in June, 1643, 
he was one of the first members elected, and in 1647 was appointed Moderator.’” 
Yet he had Brook’s notice before his eyes (p. 191). 

+ Baird Lectures, p. 373. 
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gess’ dissent from the resolution of the Assembly to leave out the 
word ‘ Blessed,’ retained both in the English and Irish Articles, 
before the name of the Virgin Mother of our Lord; on 23d Sep- 
tember, 1646, with regard* to Mr. Whitaker's dissent from the 
words ‘ foreordained to everlasting death ;’ and on 21st October, 
1646, with regard to the dissent of several of the Independents 
from the insertion in a Confession of Faith of certain parts of § 8, 
chap. xxiii.’” We must esteem the clear and firm statement of 
the doctrine of foreordination to death, therefore, a matter 
which the Assembly deemed of the highest importance. When it 
was proposed to omit the words (November 3, 1645) the proposi- 
tion was defeated: and when, at the eleventh hour, Mr. Whitaker 
returned to the charge and proposed at least some alteration in 
the words, it was resolved shortly: ‘*‘ The words shall stand with- 
out alteration,’’ and Mr. Whitaker was left to enter his dissent. 
It is very clear that the Assembly by a very large majority—doubt- 
less, in this case too, practically unanimously—deemed that import- 
ant concerns were guarded by these words* 

It is noteworthy that no debates and no dissents are noted on § 4. 

5. Only the slightest hint of debate on section 5 is pre- 
served. We have already observed the possibility, but hardly 
probability, of the notice of debate on ‘‘ the article of Predestina- 
tion ’’ mentioned on October 3, 1645, referring to the fifth section. 
If that be set aside we have only the entry of October 17: ‘‘ Report 
from the first Committee concerning Predestination Debate 
upon the report of the first Committee concerning Predestination. 
Debate about those words, ‘ unto everlasting glory,’ whether they 
be not superfluous.’’ The words were retained—to the enrich- 
ment of the statement. But the raising of the question of their 
superfluity is another indication of the severe terseness of the 
style given by the Assembly to this chapter—in contrast with the 
greater elaborateness, if not exactly elaboration, of the language 
of the underlying Irish Articles. 

6. It was about the sixth section, however—the section in which 
is concentrated the ordo salutis of the Westminster divines—that 
debate most gathered. From before October 20 to October 31 
the Assembly was occupied with this great statement, and every 
element of it was subjected to the closest scrutiny. Especially did 
the discussion expand around the three points of the unity of the 
decree and the relation respectively of the decrees concerning the 
fall and redemption to the decree of election. Wedo not know 
precisely when debate on this section was first begun. The first 
notice of it (October 20) runs already: ‘‘ Proceed in the debate 
about permission of man’s fall; about ‘ the same decree.’’’ Nor 
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can we reconstruct in its entirety the original form of the section. 
It seems to have begun somewhat thus: ‘* As God hath appointed 
the elect unto glory, so hath He, to bring this to pass, ordained by 
the same decree to permit man to fall; etc.;’’ and the debate first 
turned on the phrase ‘‘ the same decree,’’ and then on the phrase 
‘‘ to bring this to pass.’”” To meet the objection to the former 
phrase, for which he would not contend—for, said he, ‘‘ when that 
word is left out, is it not a truth, and so every one may enjoy 
his own sense ’’—Mr. Gillespie proposed that the statement should 
be modified so as to read: ‘‘ As God hath appointed the elect 
unto glory, so hath He for the same end ordained to permit 
man to fall.’’ This involved, however, the retention, in other 
language, of the idea involved in the phrase ‘‘ to bring this to 
pass,’’ which the Assembly was not disposed to insist on. A 
formula offered by Mr. Reynolds on October 21 accordingly found 
more favor. It runs as follows: ‘‘ As God hath appointed the 
elect unto glory, so hath He by the same eternal and most free 
purpose of Iis will foréordained all the means thereunto, which 
He in His counsel is pleased to appoint for the executing of that 
decree ; wherefore they who are endowed with so excellent a 
benefit, being fallen in Adam, are called in according to God’s 
purpose.’’ This formula preserves the mention of the fall of 
Adam, as had just been ordered, but also the phrase ‘‘ the same 
decree,’’ which had been debated but the omission of which was 
not yet determined fully on, and meets by a happy turn the deter- 
mination that the words ‘‘ to bring this to pass’’ should not 
stand. Whether, however, this formula was simply (as we have 
presumed) the original formula, modified to meet these orderings, 
or an entirely new one wrought out by Mr. Reynolds himself, we 
have no sure means of determining. Immediately after the entry : 
‘* Mr. Reynolds offered something,’’ with the text as given above, 
it is added: ‘‘ Mr. Chambers offered something ’—but no hint is 
given of what it was, possibly because the differing reception 
given to the propositions of the two advertised the scribe that it 
was Mr. Reynolds’ and not Mr. Chambers’ offering that would 
form the basis of subsequent debate. In any event, Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ paper appears to register the results of the debate so far, 
and to lay the basis for further advance. 

So far, we may say then, two things had been settled about this 
section : it should mention the fall of Adam and it should not insist 
on emphasizing the unity of the divine decree. In both matters the 
decision had been arrived at in the interest of what we may call, 
perhaps, comprehension—though this must be understood, of 
course, as a generic Calvinistic and not universalistic Christian com- 
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prehension. The Assembly had been led in this policy by the 
strictest Calvinists in the body. The sharp assertion of the same- 
ness of the decree ordaining both the end and the raeans (for it was 
on this point of the unity of the decree alone that the debate turned) 
was advocated by Mr. Seaman, who seems to be most concerned 
about the possible misapprehension of the omission ; by Mr. Whit- 
aker, who takes the high ground that it is true, and therefore would 
best be expressed—an indication, by the way, of the sound Calvin- 
ism of the man who later was so strenuous to have some alteration 
(we know not what, but surely from this we can infer no anti-Calvin- 
istic one) made in the last words of the third section; and by Mr. 
Palmer, who fears to be brought into a worse snare by leaving it out 
than could arise from inserting it. Mr. Seaman urged that ‘‘ if those 
words, ‘ in the same decree,’ be left out, will involve us in a great 
debate ;’’ that ‘‘ all the odious doctrine of Arminians is from 
their distinguishing of the decrees, but our divines say they are 
one and the same decree ;’’ that the censure the Remonstrants lay 
under for making two decrees concerning election would lie equally 
against making two decrees of the end and means. Mr. Whita- 
ker simply urged that with reference to time all decrees are 
‘* simul and semel ; in eterno there is not prior and posterior ;” that 
though the conceptions of the Divines were very various about the 
decrees, there was no reason why the truth should not be frankly 
asserted. The other side was taken by men like Rutherford, Gil- 
lespie, Gouge, Reynolds and Calamy. They did not deny the truth 
meant to be expressed in the phrase ‘‘ the same decree,’’ but rather 
unanimously affirmed it. But the keynote of their discussion was 
expressed by Gillespie when he said: ‘‘ When that word is left 
out, is it not a truth, and so every man may enjoy his own sense,”’ 
and by Reynolds when he remarked: ‘‘ Let us not put in disputes 
and scholastic things into a Confession of Faith.’’ Obviously it was 
generic Calvinism they were intent on asserting and not any par- 
ticular variety of it. And this is given point to by another inci- 
dent of the debate. Besides the mere phrase ‘‘ the same decree,”’ 
its sameness was asserted in the original draft by the concatena- 
tion of the clauses. We do not know precisely how its language 
ran at first: but apparently it was, as we have seen, something 
like this: ‘‘ As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath 
He to bring this to pass ordained by the same decree to permit 
man to fall ’’—and so on enumerating the several steps in the ordo 
decretorum. ‘‘I question,’’ remarked Mr. Calamy, ‘‘ that ‘ to 
bring this to pass ;’ we assert massa pura in this. I desire that 
nothing be put in one way or other; it makes the fall of man to 
be medium executionis decreti.’’ It was in the same sense that 
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Rutherford wished to amend by saying simply ‘‘ God hath also 
decreed.” ‘‘ It is very probable but one decree,’’ he added, ‘* but 
whether fit to express it in a Confession of Faith A 
remark of Gillespie’s would seem to show that he was not quite 
willing to yield in this matter ; let there be no dispute indeed about 
a word, he seems to say—but the matter involved is another thing : 
‘‘ Say, ‘ For the same end God hath ordained to permit man to 
fall.’ . . . . This shows that in ordine nature God ordaining man 
to glory goes before His ordaining to permit man to fall.” The 
appearance is that Gillespie desired the Confession to be com- 
mitted not indeed to the supralapsarian position—for that occupies 
narrower ground than his words need to imply—but to the inclu- 
sion of the fall of Adam explicitly in the means to glorification. 

Counsels of moderation thus prevailing as the result of this 
debate of Monday (October 20), the Assembly listened on Tues- 
day morning (October 21) to the ‘‘ report made from the first Com- 
mittee sitting before the Assembly,’’ and resolved ‘‘ that mention 
be made of man’s fall;’’ and ‘‘ that those words, ‘ to bring this 
to pass,’ shal] not stand.’’ That is to say, it resolved to include 
man’s fall within the decree of God, but not to assert it to be 
means to the end of glorification. It was then that Mr. Reynolds’ 
statement as already quoted was brought before them and the 
debate commenced afresh from this new beginning. By what 
process this statement was ultimately reduced to the exquisite 
formula that was finally passed we are not informed. Considerable 
adjustment was needed. The first sentence required the omission 
not only of the word ‘‘ same,’’ but also of its whole concluding 
clause: ‘* which He in His counsel is pleased to appoint for the 
executing of that decree ’’—a redundancy which must have been 
intolerable to this tersely speaking Assembly. Similarly, while 
the structure of the second section is adopted, and, of course, the 
happy phrase—cutting all knots—‘‘ being fallen in Adam,”’’ the 
language is wholly recast in the interests of clear and succinct 
statement: thus the long clause (derived from the English Articles) 
‘* who are endowed with so excellent a benefit’’ gives way to the 
simple ‘‘ who are elected ;” and the Scriptural ‘‘ called according 
to God’s purpose” to the more technical ‘‘ effectually called,” 
with an additional definition of that unto which they are called and 
by what divine agency. Thence the statement proceeds through 
the items of the ordo salutis. So far as we can trace it, this is the 
history of the formulation of this beautiful section-——wise in its 
insertions and omissions alike. 

There remains, however, a very important clause of the section 
about which apparently the keenest and certainly the most fully 
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reported of all the debates on this chapter was held—the final 
sentence of the section, which affirms: ‘‘ Neither are any other 
redeemed by Christ, effectually called, justified, adopted, sanctified, 
and saved, but the elect only.” The discussion of this statement 
was formally ordered at the close of the session on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 21, 1645: ‘‘ Ordered—To debate the business about Redemp- 
tion of the elect only by Christ to-morrow morning.’’ The debate, 
begun Friday morning, October 22, and continued at least to Octo- 
ber 31, constitutes one of the most notable debates reported in the 
Minutes, and certifies us that the closing sentence of the sixth sec- 
tion is one of the most deliberate findings of the Assembly. 

The protagonist in the debate was Mr. Calamy, who opened it 
with the enunciation of what is known as the ‘‘ Hypothetical Uni- 
versalistic ’’ schema—a well-guarded expression of this theory, cer- 
tainly, and even, perhaps, a somewhat modified expression of it, 
but also a clearly-cut and fully developed enunciation of universal 
redemption with limited application. ‘‘ I am far from univer- 
sal redemption in the Arminian sense,’’ he said; ‘‘ but that that I 
hold is in the sense of our divines in the Synod of Dort, that 
Christ did pay a price for all—absolute intention for the elect, 
conditional intention for the reprobate in case they do believe— 
that all men should be salvabiles, non obstante lapsu Adami . 
that Jesus Christ did not only die sufficiently for all, but God did 
intend, in giving of Christ, and Christ in giving Himself, did 
intend to put all men in a state of salvation in case they do 
believe.’? Again, ‘‘ The Arminians hold that Christ did pay a 
price for this intention only, that all men should be in an equal 
state of salvation. They say Christ did not purchase any impe- 
tration... .. This universality of- R{[edemption] ’’—that is, of 
course, that which he, in opposition to this Arminian construction, 
advocates—‘‘ doth neither intrude upon either the doctrine of special 
election or special grace.’’ Still again: ‘‘ In the point of election, 
I am for special election ; and for reprobation, I am for massa cor- 
rupta Those to whom He.... by virtue of (hrist’s death, 
there is ea administratio of grace to the reprobate, that they do wil- 
fully damn themselves.” If we were to take these statements just as 
they stand, we should probably be obliged to say that Calamy’s posi- 
tion was characterized by the following points: 1. It denied the Ar- 
minian doctrine of a universal redemption for all men alike, without 
exception, on condition of faith, which faith is to be man’s own act 
by virtue of powers renewed through a universal gift of sufficient 
grace. 2. It denied equally the Amyraldian doctrine of a uni- 
versal redemption for all men alike, without exception, on condition 
of faith, which faith, however, is the product of special grace 

18 
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given to the elect alone, so that only the elect can fulfill the con- 
dition. 3. It affirmed a double intention on Christ’s part in His 
work of redemption—declaring that He died absolutely for the 
elect and conditionally for the reprobate. Theologically his posi- 
tion, which has its closest affinities with the declarations of the 
English Divines at Dort, was an improvement upon the Amyral- 
dian ; but logically it was open, perhaps, to all the objections which 
were fatal to it as well as to others arising from its own lack of 
consistency. 

Both sets of objections were made to tell upon it in the 
debate. For example, the fundamental objection to all schemes 
of conditional redemption, that it is inapplicable to more than 
a moiety of the human race, was early pressed upon him 
with telling effect. Mr. Palmer asked subtly: ‘‘ I desire to know 
whether he will understand it de omni homine’’—i.e., whether 
Christ died for every man—of all sorts and in all conditions—only 
conditionally on the exercise of faith. Mr. Calamy must have 
felt hard pressed indeed when he answered simply, ‘‘ De adultis.’’ 
Where, then, shall those that die in infancy appear? On the 
other hand, Mr. Reynolds struck a deadly blow at the peculiar 
form which Mr. Calamy had given his doctrine when he remarked 
that to assert that Christ, besides dying absolutely for the elect, 
died also conditionally for the reprobate—in case they do believe — 
is to say He died for them ‘‘ upon a condition that they cannot 
perform, and God never intends to give them.’’ It cannot seem 
strange to us, therefore, that Mr. Calamy was not able to preserve 
in the debate his somewhat artificial middle position, and is found 
arguing roundly for universal redemption of all and several, with- 
out distinction, at least in the Amyraldian sense. 

To Calamy’s aid in the debate there came Messrs. Seaman, Mar- 
shall and Vines: while he was opposed by Palmer, Reynolds, Gil- 
lespie, Rutherford, Wilkinson, Burgess, Lightfoot, Price, Goodwin 
and Harris. On the first day the debate turned on the ordo decre- 
torum. Gillespie held it firmly to this broader question, and from 
that point of view—‘ that there is a concatenation of the death of 
Christ with the decrees ’’—asked significantly ‘‘ a parte post what 
follows upon that conditional redemption.’’ On the authority of the 
Dordrechtan divines, to whom Calamy had appealed, Reynolds 
explained that ‘‘ the Synod intended no more than to declare the 
sufficiency of the death of Christ; it is a pretium in se, of suffi- 
cient value to all—nay, ten thousand worlds,’’ and that ‘‘ to be 
salvable is a benefit, and therefore belongs only to those that have 
an interest in Christ.” On the second day the debate turned rather 
on the Scriptural argument, and Calamy rested his case on the 
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two texts, John iii. 16 and Mark xvi. 15. From the former he 
argued that it was on account of the love of God for the world at 
large, not for the elect only, that Christ came—as the ‘‘ whosoever 
believeth ’’ sufficiently indicates. From the latter he argued that 
a universal redemption is requisite to give verity to the universal 
offer. Those who essayed to answer him exhibit minor differences, 
especially in the detailed exegesis of John iii. 16. Gillespie and 
Rutherford understand that when it is said God so loved the world, 
it is the elect scattered everywhere in the world that are intended : 
Lightfoot and Harris understand that ‘‘ the world’’ in contra- 
distinction from the Jews is meant ; and Price very wisely remarks 
that even if mankind at large be meant it does not at all follow 
that Christ died equally and alike for every individual—there is no 
inconsequence in saying that it was because of His love for the 
world that He gave His very life for the multitudes He chose out 
of this world to save. However the term‘ the world’’ be taken, 
therefore, the result of the debate showed that no conclusion could 
be drawn from this text to the universality of redemption. As to 
Mark xvi. 15, Rutherford pointed out at once that the argument 
that the universality of the offer of the Gospel necessarily inferred 
precedent universality of redemption as its ground was obviously 
unsound inasmuch as it proved too much—the same argument is 
equally applicable to, say, justification. The promise of justifica- 
tion is as much included in the Gospel as the promise of redemp- 
tion: shall we say, then, that we cannot preach the Gospel to all 
except on the supposition of a precedent universal justification ? 
To this Mr. Seaman could reply only by repeating the shibboleth 
that what Christ did was to make all men only salvable, as Adam 
had made all men damnable—which one cannot believe was much 
of an aid to the cause he was advocating, as it involved a seriously 
low view of the effect of Adam’s fall as well as of Christ’s 
redemption: surely there were few in the Assembly who would 
assent to the proposition that the whole effect of Adam’s sin 
was to render men liable to be condemned, instead of bringing 
them under actual condemnation, and the whole effect of Christ’s 
worl: was to render men capable of salvation, instead of actually 
saving them. Gillespie, however, as was usual with that brilliant 
young man, put his finger here, too, on the technical flaw in Cala- 
my’s reasoning by insisting on the distinction between the voluntas 
decreti and voluntas mandati: ‘‘ The command doth not hold out 
God’s intentions; otherwise God’s command to Abraham con- 
cerning sacrificing of his son Mr. Marshall, who with 
Mr. Vines gave a support to Mr. Calamy which was evidently as 
effective and wire as that of Mr. Seaman seems the opposite, 
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acutely replies to this that ‘‘ there is not only a mandatum but a 
promise ’’—but obviously this was a good rejoinder rather than 
a solid distinction. The weight of the debate was clearly on the 
side of the proposition proposed, and on that score alone we can- 
not feel surprise that it was retained in the Confession. 

The interest of the debate to us lies in the revelation which it 
gives us of the presence in the Assembly of an influential and able, 
but apparently small, body of men whose convictions lay in the 
direction of the modified Calvinism which had been lately pro- 
mulgated by Cameron and Amyraut for the express purpose of 
finding a place for a universal redemption in the Calvinistic sys- 
tem. For the origin of this party Dr. Mitchell* would point us 
to English sources: but Baillie especially mentions Amyraut in 
this connection ;{ and it would seem that it was Amyraut and 
Cameron—both of whom Gillespie mentions in this debate—whom 
men had especially in mind during the discussion ; and it would 
seem further to be clear that while the adherents of this univer- 
salistic view of the atonement in the Assembly held it with Brit- 
ish moderation, and were not prepared to go all lengths with the 
French divines who had lately promulgated it with such force, 
they yet looked upon them as of their school and sought support 
from them. The result of the debate was a refusal to modify the 
Calvinistic statement in this direction—or perhaps we should 
rather say the definitive rejection of the Amyraldian views 
and the adoption of language which was precisely framed to 
exclude them. Dr. Mitchell, reviving an old contention, suggests 
indeed that unless the clause of the Confession in question be read 
disjunctively rather than, as it is actually phrased, conjunctively, 
it will not operate for the exclusion of Amyraldians.t It is not 
clearly obvious, however, that the word ‘‘ and’’ here binds the 
several items of the enumeration so closely together as to make it 
appear that all that is affirmed is only that the whole of this 
process takes place in the case of the elect only: the natural 
sense of the clause is clearly that no one of the transactions 
here brought together is to be affirmed of the non-elect. And this 
impression is increased by the broader context, not to speak of 


* Minutes, p. iv. sq. 

tAnd his Letters have a number of references to the Amyraldian controversy and 
the pressing need of a telling refutation of Amyraut, which cannot mean anything 
else than that it was from him that the Assembly felt that the dissenting opinions 
emanated. 

¢ Minutes, p. lvii. This contention, together with the other expedients which 
have been made use of by advocates of universal atonement to explain away the 
Confessional statement, is judiciously examined by Dr. Cunningham in his Histori- 
eal Theology, I1, 327 sq. 
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the parallel passages in viii. 3and5.* It might seem somewhat 
more to the point, possibly, to recall that in this section the lan- 
guage is so ordered as to seem to deal with the actual ordo salutis 
rather than directly with the ordo decretorum. It is asserted that 
the ordo salutis is the result of the decreeing of the means by 
which the elect are brought to glory. But what is subsequently 
asserted is that none but the elect are (actually) redeemed by 
Christ, effectually called, etc.—the mind being abstracted for the 
moment from the intention to the performance. The Westmin- 
ster Amyraldians+if we may venture sv to call them—had, of 
course, freely admitted the distinction between the elect and non- 
elect in the application: it was only in the impetration that they 
disputed it: and it might perhaps seem to them possible to con- 
fess that though Christ had died for all, the merits of His death 
had actually been applied only to some, and to contend that only 
this is actually expressed by saying that none but the elect ‘‘ are 
redeemed by Christ.’’ Even this, however, appears more subtle 
than satisfactory ; and in any event it would seem quite obvious that 
the Assembly intended to state in this clause with adequate clear- 
ness their reasoned and deliberate conviction that the decree of 
election lies behind the decree of the gift of Christ for redemption, 
and that the latter is to be classed as one of the means for the exe- 
cution of the decree of election. This is the definite exclusion of 
the Amyraldian view, and anything that can be made really con- 
sistent with this conception of the ordo decretorum will be found 
to differ fundamentally from Amyraldism.t 

7. We first hear of the seventh section in the Assembly on 
November 6, 1645; but then after such a fashion as to suggest 
that it had already been before the Assembly and perhaps may 
have been already somewhat debated. We read simply: ‘‘ The 
paragraph concerning Reprobation referred to the Committee, to 
make report to-morrow morning.’’ This was doubtless a special 


* Dr. Cunningham remarks that the followers of Cameron made their contention 
that they were not condemned by the Synod of Dort turn precisely on the fact that 
nothing exactly like these clauses occurs in its Canons (loc. cit., p. 329, note). 

+ These debates are discussed with the care and prudence habitual to him by Dr. 
Mitchell, pp. lii. sg. of his Introduction to the Minutes ; and he says the bist 
and most that can be said in favor of the view that Amyraldism is not peremptorily 
excluded by the statements finally agreed on. They are also discussed in some- 
what the same spirit by Dr. E. D. Morris, op. cit., pp. 187 sg., with which should 
be compared the remarks on pp. 382 sq. Dr. Morris, though claiming for the Amy- 
raldians a right of existence under the ‘‘symbol,’’ seems to be unable to free 
himself of the suspicion that the letter of the symbol scarcely justifies it. We 
should heartily accord with such a conclusion—in both its elements. We have 
already referred to Dr. Cunningham’s discussion of the meaniug of the Symbolic 
declarations ( ZZist. Theol., 11, 327 sq.). 
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Committee, according to the wont of the Assembly in such in- 
stances. On November 7 accordingly we read: ‘‘ Report made 
by Mr. Reynolds about Reprobation.’’ Then again on November 
11 we read: ‘‘ Debate the report of Reprobation. .. . . Debate 
about that ‘ sovereign power.’ ’’ This is all that the Minutes tell 
us about the passage of this important section through the Assem- 
bly: and this tells us practicaily nothing, except that it was care- 
fully scrutinized and debated. We may gonjecture that the debate 
on the words ‘‘ sovereign power ’’ turned on the query whether some- 
thing more or other than ‘‘ power’’ might not wisely be indicated 


at this point: but this is mere conjecture, and we learn only that 
the retention of the phrase just as it now stands was not inad- 
vertent but deliberate. The section is one of those which, 
though it has a point of suggestion in the Irish Articles, yet as 
it stands is the independent product of the Assembly: and it cer- 
tainly does credit to the Assembly by the combined boldness and 
prudence, faithfulness and tenderness of its sonorous language.* 


* At p. 813 of Dr. E. D. Morris’ Theology of the Westminster Standards we 
read the following sentences: ‘‘Some of the members [of the Westminster Assem- 
bly] held with Calamy (Minutes, 153) that by virtue of the death of Christ there 
is an administration of grace even to the reprobate, so that they in rejecting such 
grace do willfully damn themselves as a massa corrupta. It is a fact of consider- 
able significance that, in deference to this opinion, it was proposed and somewhat 
debated in the Assembly to omit any statement respecting reprobation. This 
would have been in harmony with the course pursued in the framing of most of the 
continental symbols, which are quite silent respecting the relation of the divine 
decree to those who reject the divine grace. The statement in the Confession 
finally agreed upon (chap. III: vii.) simply declares that God, in the exercise of 
His sovereign power or dominion over his creatures, passes by the wicked and 
unbelieving, and ordains them to disfavor and wrath for their sins, to the praise of 
his glorious justice.’’ This seems to say that the omission of chap. III, 2 vii, was 
proposed and debated in the Assembly : and indeed the omission of all statements 
respecting reprobation. There is nothing in the Minutes or, so far as known to 
us, in any Witnessing document to justify such an affirmation. It would seem that 
Dr. Morris has fallen into an error here—possibly through a misinterpretation of 
the entries in the Minutes of propositions and debates concerning the language of 
III : iii—of which we have spoken above (p. 267 sqg.). This misinterpretation would 
be rendered easier by the circumstances that the former of these entries Occurs in 
the Minutes for November 3, and is noted by Dr. Mitchell on the margin as a 
‘debate on reprobation,’’ while in the immediately next minute we have a refer- 
ence to ‘‘the paragraph concerning Reprobation,’’ doubtless referring to ¢ 7, which 
was certainly under debate November 11. Nevertheless it is very plain that it is 
43 that was debated on November 3: and even if that were not so, there is no 
ground for Dr. Morris’ statement that ‘‘it was proposed and somewhat debated in 
the Assembly to omit any statement respecting reprobation.’’ To desire au ‘‘alter- 
ation in the words ‘and some [fore-]ordained to everlasting death,’ ’’ or even the 
omission ‘‘ of those words, ‘fore-ordained to everlasting death’ ’’—the extent of the 
notices of the proposals and debates in question-—is, certainly, something extremely 
different from proposing and debating the omission of ‘‘any statement respecting 
reprobation.’’ It is probably safe to say that the attribution to any Westminster 
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8. There is no debate signalized on section 8 in its first passage 
through the Assembly. But when the chapter came back again 
from the perfecting Committee—June 18, 1646—we read: ‘‘ The 
Assembly proceeded in debate of the Article ‘ of God’s Eternal 
Decree ;’ and upon debate part of it was ordered. Upon debate 
about the last clause of it, concerning the handling of the doctrine, 
it was Resolved upon the Q., To refer this till to-morrow morn- 
ing.’’ We find nothing, however, on the subject in the Minutes 
for June 19 beyond this: ‘‘ The Assembly proceeded in the debate 
of the Confession of Faith; and upon debate, that head ‘ of 
God’s Eternal Decree’ was ordered, and is as followeth 
We are therefore only certified concerning this admirable section 
that it was the object of the care of the Assembly itself up to the 
last moment, without being informed what precisely in the course 
of its stately march engaged its latest attention. 


From this survey, by means, as it were, of specimen bits of the 
debates during which the third chapter of the Confession as we 
have it was beaten out, we may obtain some sort of idea of the 
labor and care expended on it by the Assembly. The survey is 
certainly calculated to enhance our idea of the deliberateness of its 
formulation. We have here no hasty draft, rushed through the 
body at breakneck speed and adopted at the end on the credit of 
the Committee that had drafted it. The third chapter of the 
Confession is distinctly the work of the Assembly itself, and comes 
to us as the well-pondered and thoroughly adjusted expression of the 
living belief of that whole body. The differences that existed be- 
tween the members were not smoothed over in ambiguous language. 
They were fully ventilated. Room was made for them when they 
were considered unimportant and mere apices loyici: but when 
they concerned matters of moment, after full discussion, the doc- 
trine of the Assembly—well-reasoned and fully thought out—as 
distinguished from that of individuals, was embodied clearly and 
firmly in the document. The document as it stands is thus em- 
phatically the Confession of Faith of the Westminster Assembly. 
We cannot say that this or that clause represents this or that party 
inthe Assembly. There were parties in the Assembly, and they 
were all fully heard and what they said was carefully weighed. But 
no merely party opinion was allowed a place in the document. 








man of a suggestion to omit all reference to reprobation from the Confession would 
have struck him as a calumny injurious to the soundness of his faith if not of his 
intelligence. With reference to the attitude of the other Reformed symbols to repro- 
bation see the January number of this REVIEW, pp. 49 8q., especially pp. 121-126 : 
the doctrine of reprobation is certainly not left without ‘‘any statement’’ in ‘‘the 
most’ of them. 
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When it came to voting the statements there to be set down, the 
Assembly as such spoke ; and in speaking it showed itself capable 
of speaking its own mind. It is duing only mere justice to it, there- 
fore, to read the document as the solemn and carefully framed 
expression of its reasoned faith. 

In the appended text (to follow on the succeeding pages) we 
have given, in the middle column, as nearly as we can make it 
out the form in which the third chapter came before the Assembly 
from its Committee, marking in footnotes the chief amendments 
which were made in it in the process of reducing the earlier draft 
to the form in which it left the Assembly and has come down to 
us. In order that the relations of this first reported text to the 
Irish Articles, on the one hand, and the completed Westminster 
Confession, on the other, may be easily apprehended, we have 
printed these two texts alongside of it, and we have sought so to 
present them that the eye may easily unravel the historical con- 
nections involved. 


PRINCETON. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
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THE TEXT OF THE THIRD CHAPTER. 


IRISH ARTICLES (1615).* | 


III. OF Gop’s ETERNAL DECREE 
AND PREDESTINATION. | 
(11) God, from all eternity, | 
did, by his unchangeable coun- | 
sel, ordain whatsoever in time 
should come to pass: yet so as | 
thereby no violence is offered | 
to the wills of the reasonable 
creatures, and neither the lib- | 
erty nor the contingency of the 
second causes is taken away, | 
but established rather. 


COMMITTEE’S PROPOSAL. 
OF Gop’s ETERNAL DECREE | 
[AND PREDESTINATION].{ 

[1] God from all eternity, did | 
by the most holy [and] wise! 
counsel? of His [own]? will 
freely and unchangeably® or- 
dain whatsoever in timet 
should come’ to pass, [2] with- 
out any foresight of anything 


| without himself as a condition | 


moving him thereunto :6 yetso, 
as thereby neither is God the 
author of sin, nor is violence 


| offered to the will of the crea- | 


| tingency 


tures, nor is the liberty or con- 
of second causes 
taken away but established | 


| rather. 


WESTMINSTER CONFES- 
SION. ¢ 


OF Gop’s ETERNAL DECREE, 


1. GOD FROM AL. ETER- 
NITY DID, by the most wise 
and holy CcouNSsEL of his own 
will, freely and unchangeably 
ORDAIN ‘WHATSOEVER COMES TO 
PASS: YET SO, AS THEREBY nei- 
ther is God the author of sin, 
NOR IS VIOLENCE OFFERED TO 


| THE WILL OF THE CREATURES, 


NOR IS THE LIBERTY OR CON- 
TINGENCY OF SECOND CAUSES 
TAKEN AWAY, BUT RATHER ES- 
TABLISHED. 

2. Although God knows 
whatsoever may or can come 
to pass upon all supposed con- 


ditions, yet hath he not de- 
creed anything because he 
| foresaw it as future, or as that 
| which would come to pass upon 
such conditions. 





* This exhibit is taken without change from the Rev. E. Tyrrell Green’s treatise 
on The Thirty-nine Articles and the Age of the Reformation (London [1896]), 
pp. 354-355. Phrases in Italics are derived from the English Articles: those in 
thick-faced type from the Lambeth Articles. About 58 per cent. of the Irish Arti- 
cles is taken from Art. XVII of the English Articles, and about 15 per cent. from 
the Lambeth Articles: leaving about 27 per cent. of new matter. 


+ Phrases in Italics are derived from the English Articles: those in thick type 
from the Lambeth Articles: those in small Capitals from the Irish Articles. 
Phrases derived proximately from the Irish Articles and ultimately from the English 
Articles will therefore be found set in Italic Capitals: those derived proximately 
from the Irish Articles and ultimately from the Lambeth Articles in thick Capitals. 
About 28 per cent. of the chapter is derived matter ; about 72 per cent. being orig- 
inal. All but a trace of the derived matter is taken from the Irish Articles : and 
the material thus taken from the Irish Articles is about evenly divided between 
material original with them, and material ultimately derived from the English or 
Lambeth Articles—about 10 per cent of the whole having each of these three 
sources for its origin. 


t Possibly the title read originally as in the Irish Articles, and in the debate 
the last two words, here bracketed, were omitted. 





1 Amended to ‘‘ most wise and holy.” 

2 Debates signalized on these words, but details not given. 

3 Moved to insert here “‘ without respect to anything foreseen,’ and omit corresponding clause 
below: “ without .... thereunto.” 

4“in time ” omitted. 

5 “should come” amended to ‘‘ comes.” 

6 After several attempts to adjust this clause: ‘‘ without . . . . thereunto,’’ viz.: (1) by prefix- 
ing “absolutely ;’”’ (2) by omitting ‘‘any ;” (3) by modifying so as to read ‘‘not being moved 
thereunto by anything without himself; (4) by transferring in a shortened form to just after 
“unchangeably” (see note 3)—it was removed from this place and expanded into a new section 
—}? 2—of the completed Confession. 
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IRISH ARTICLES (1615). 


(12) By the same eternal 
counsel, God hath predesti- 
nated some unto life, and 
reprobated some unto 
death: of both which there 
isa certain number, known 
only to God, which can nei- 
ther be increased nor di- 
minished, 
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COMMITTEE'S PROPOSAL. | imams 5 CONFES- 
[3] By the decree of God, for | 3. By the decree of God, for 
the manifestation of his glory, | the manifestation of his glory, 
some men and angels are pre-| SOME men and angels are 
destinated unto everlasting | PREDESTINATED unto ev- 
life, and others foreordained to | erlasting LIFE, and others 
everlasting death.? (4] These | foreordained TO everlasting 


' angels and men, thus predesti- | DEATH. 


| 


nated and foreordained, are| 4. These angels and men 


| particularly and unchangeably | thus predestinated and fore- 


designed, and their number is | ordained, are particularly, and 


| so certain and definite, that it | unchangeably designed, and 


cannot be either increased or 
| diminished. 


| 
is, [5] Those of mankind that 


(13) Predestination to life 


the everlasting purpose of God, ®Te predestinated unto life, | 


whereby, before the foundations of G04, before the foundation of | 
the world were laid, he hath con- | the world was laid, according 
stantly decreed in his secret | | to his eternal and immutable 
counsel to deliver from curse and | Purpose, and the secret coun- 
damnation those whom he hath | Sel and good pleasure of his | 
chosen in Christ out of mankind, | | will, hath chosen in Christ un- 
and to bring them by Christ unto | | to everlasting glory,* out of his | 

everlasting salvation, as vessels | mere free grace and love, with- 
made to honour. | out any foresight of faith or | 

(14) The cause moving | £04 works, or perseverance in 
God to predestinate unto | ¢ither of them, or any other 
life, is not the fureseeing of | thing in the creature, as condi- | 
faith, or perseverance, or | tions, or causes moving him | 
good works, or of anything | thereunto ; and all to the praise | 
which is in the person pre- | Of his glorious grace. 
destinated, but only the | 
good pleasure of God him- | 
self. For all things being or- | 
dained for the manifestation 
of his glory, and his glory be- | 
ing to appear both in the works 
of his mercy and of his justice, 
it seemed good to his heaveniy 
wisdom to choose out a certain 
number, towards whom he 
would extend his undeserved | 
mercy, leaving the rest to be | 
spectacles of his justice. 

(15) Such as are predesti- | 
nated unto life, be called ac- 
cording unto God's purpose (his 
Spirit working in due season), 
and through grace they obey the 
calling, they be justified freely, 
they be made sons of God by adop- 
tion, they be made like the image 
of his only-begotten Son Jesus 
Christ, they walk religiously in 
good works, and at length by God's 


[6] 
the elect unto glory, so hath he 
to bring this to pass, by the 
same decree, ordained to per- 
mit man to fall; [and such as 
are predestinated unto life ef- 
fectually to call to faith in 
Christ by his Spirit working in 
due season, to justify, adopt, 
sanctify, and to keep by his 





As God hath appointed 


power through faith unto sal. | 


| their NUMBER IS so CER- 
TAIN and definite, that it 
CANNOT BE EITHER IN- 
CREASED OR DIMIN- 
ISHED. 
| 5. Those of mankind that 
| are predestinated unto life, God 
| BEFORE THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE WORLD WAS LAID, 
according to his ETERNAL 
and immutable PURPOSE, 
AND THE SECRET COUNSEL 
| and GOOD PLEASURE of 
his will, HATH CHOSEN IN 
| CHRIST UNTO EVERLAST- 
| ING glory, out of his mere free 
grace and love, WITH- 
|OUT ANY FORESIGHT 
|OF FAITH, OR GOOD 
| WORKS, OR PERSEVER- 
| ANCE in either of them, or 
any other thing in the crea- 
ture, as conditions, or causes 
|; moving him thereunto; and 
| all to the praise of his glorious 
| grace. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


6. As God hath appointed 
the elect unto glory, so hath he, 
by the eternal and most free 
purpose of his will, foreor- 
dained all the means there- 
unto. Wherefore they who are 
elected, being fallen in Adam, 
are redeemed by Christ, ARE 
effectually CALLED unto 
faith in Christ BY HIS SPIRI12 
WORKING IN DUE SEASON, 


7 Omission net the words ‘* foreordained to everlasting death’ proposed but refused : Mr. Ww hit- 
aker proposed some alteration in them, which being refused, he entered his dissent. 


” 


®The words ‘‘ unto everlasting glory 

* Ordered not to express “to bring this to pass.”’ 
clause “so hath he... . to permit man to fall:” 
permit man to fall,” but it did not prevail. 

10Ordered not to assert ‘‘ the same decree.” 


were challenged, as perhaps superfluous, but retained. 
Mr. Gillespie proposed to stbstitute for the 
‘For the same end God hath ordained to 
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mercy they attain to. everlasting 
Selicity. 


But such as are not 
predestinated to salvation 
shall finally be condemned 
for their sins. 





(16) The godly consideration 
of predestination and our election 
in Christ, is full of sweet, please | 
ant, and unspeakable comfort to | 
godly persons, and such as feel in 
themselves the working of the | 
Spirit of Christ, mortifying the 
works of the flesh, and their earthly 
members, and drawing up their 
minds to high and heavenly things: 
as well because it doth greatly con- 
firm and establish their faith of 
eternal salvation to be enjoyed 
through Christ, as because it doth 
fervently kindle their love towards 
God. And, on the contrary 
side, for curious and carnal per- 
sons lacking the Spirit of Christ, 
to have continually before their 
eyes the sentence of God’s predes- 
tination is very dangerous. 

(17) We must receive God's 
promises in such wise as they be 
generally set forth unto us in holy 
Scripture : and in our doings, that 
will of God is to be followed which 
we have expressly declared unto us 





tn the word of God. 


COMMITTEE’S PROPOSAL. 


vation"].!2 Neither are any 
other redeemed by Christ, ef- 
fectually called, justified, 
adopted, sanctified, and saved, 
but the elect only.'8 


(7] The rest of mankind, 
God was pleased, according to 
the unsearchable counsel of 
his own will, whereby he ex- 
tendeth or withholdeth mercy 
as he pleaseth, for the glory 
of his sovereign power!4 over 
his creatures, to pass by, and 
to ordain them to dishonour 
and wrath for their sin, to the 
praise of his glorious justice. 

{8] The doctrine of this high 
mystery of predestination is to 
be handled with special pru- 
dence and care, that men at- 
tending to the will of God 
revealed in his word, and yield- 
ing obedience thereunto, may, 
from the certainty of their 
effectual vocation, be assured 
of their eternal election. So 
shall this doctrine afford mat- 
ter of praise, reverence, and 
admiration of God, and of hu- 
mility, diligence, and abun- 


dant consolation to all that sin- | 


cerely obey the Gospel. 
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AREJUSTIFIED, ADOPTED, 
sanctified, and kept by his 
power through faith unto sal- 
vation. Neither are any 
other redeemed by Christ, 
effectually called, justified, 
adopted, sanctified, and saved, 
but the elect only. 

7. The rest of mankind God 
was pleased, according to the 
unsearchable counsel of his 
own will, whereby he extend- 
eth or withholdeth mercy, as he 
pleaseth, for the glory of his 
sovereign power over his crea- 
tures, to pass by, and to ordain 
them to dishonor and wrath, 
FOR THEIR SIN, to the 
praise of his glorious justice. 

8. The doctrine of this high 
mystery of predestination is to 
be handled with special pru- 
dence and care, that men A7- 
TENDING THE WILL OF 
GOD REVEALED IN HI8 
WORD, and yielding obedi- 
ence thereunto, may, from the 
certainty of their effectual vo- 
cation, be assured of their eter- 
nalelection. So shall this doc- 
trine afford matter of praise, 
reverence, and admiration of 
God,and of humility, diligence, 
and abundant consolation to all 

that sincerely obey the gospel. 





{ 


' 
| 





1 The bracketed portion is conjectural, to fill out the section according to the original open- 
ing: it is derived from the Irish Article. 

12 Mr. Reynolds proposed the following form, which supplied the basis on which the final form 
was made (the underscored words were altered in making out the final form): ‘ As God hath 
appointed the elect unto glory, so hath he by the same eternal and most free purpose of his will, 
foreordained all the means thereunto, which he in his counsel is pleased to appoint for the executing 
of that decree ;> wherefore they who are endowed with so excellent a benefit,c being fallen in Adam 
ared called ine according to God's purpose,’’t etc. (*) “same” was omitted. (>) This clause was 
omitted. (°) This clause, derived from Art. xvii of XX XIX Articles, changed into ‘‘elected.”’ 
(4) “redeemed by Christ, are’? was inserted here. (¢) It is uncertain whether “in” here isa 
mere slip due to a mixture of the two expressions ‘ according to’’ and “in accordance witb,” 
or whether the word “Christ” has fallen out inadvertently after it. (f) “called accordiag to 
God’s purpose ’’ was altered to “ effectually called to faith in Christ.” 

13Much debate was held over this final clause, but it was retained decisively. 

14“ sovereign power’”’ perhaps challenged but retained. 

6 Debate signalized on this section but no details given. 
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THE SERMON AS ADDRESSED TO THE 
IMAGINATION. 


| wa true preacher is an artist. And as the function of the 

preacher is persuasion, he should have at his command and 
faithfully use all the instruments that would aid him as he seeks 
to instruct, inspire and control his hearers. The truth should be 
made to appeal to the whole man. The sermon is a personal 
message and is addressed to the understanding in order to inform 
or convince ; to the imagination in order to delight or please; to 
the passions or emotions in order to agitate or move; and to the 
will in order to determine or persuade to action. 

The imagination has ever been one of the most essential and 
potent instrumentalities in the hand of the orator. Conviction is 
not enough. The devils also believe and tremble. The exciting 
of the fancy is not enough, for this, if unrestrained, may degen- 
erate into ‘‘ such fireworks as sophomores affect and half-educated 
people admire.” The arousing of the passions is not alone suffi- 
cient, as this may leave one morally in a weaker and less sensitive 
state than he was before. The will, in which lies the power of 
choice, in which is hidden tor the individual man the essence of 
good or evil, must be moved and persuaded to act. 

The whole mental and moral nature must be brought into play. 
This powerful influence is given to the will as the feelings or 
emotions are excited, and these emotions are awakened as the 
imagination is kindled, and the imagination becomes active as the 
fact or truth is fully recognized, believed and clearly seen. And 
a deep moral earnestness should sway the soul of the teacher in 
all that he seeks to do as he grasps the truth, illumines it, inspires 
the hearer, and persuades him gladly to receive and live the same, 
and all his ideas should come red-hot from the heart, as Sheridan 
said of Rowland Hill: The advice of Augustine should be 
heeded, ‘‘ Veritas pateat, veritas placeat, veritas moveat ’’—make the 
truth plain, make it pleasing, make it moving. Cause men to see 
the truth. Make men to feel the truth. Then men will be more 
easily led to be and do the truth. 

In order to all this the preacher should have an eye single to 
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the definite aim and end toward which he strives. It should be 
with him as Fenelon represents Demosthenes, in his Dialogues of 
the Dead, saying to Cicero: ‘‘ You turned the attention of the 
hearers to your own person ; I turned it solely to the subject upon 
which I spoke. You were admired by them; they forgot me 
while they thought only of the resolution to which I would deter. 
mine them. You furnished them an intellectual entertainment; I 
smote, I hurled down, I dashed in pieces like a thunderbolt. 
When they had heard you they exclaimed: ‘ How finely he has 
spoken.’ When they had heard me they cried: ‘ Up! war against 
Philip!’ You they praised; when I had spoken they were so 
carried away that they did not think of praising me. You 
adorned your orations; in mine they discovered no ornament, they 
found in them only definite, forcible, distinct arguments, and then 
applications of them like hghtning, which they could not resist.”’ 
We have a striking illustration in Demosthenes of the difference 
between imaginative and things imaginary, as his earnest soul 
made truths intense, burning realities. The intellectual basis is 
essential in all true speech, but there is far more needed than 
simple reasoning. We must get into the inner recesses of a man’s 
spirit, and touch the vital centre out of which springs the highest 
aud fullest expression of true manhood. 

This is an intensely practical age. The living present with its visi- 
ble actualities is the all-absorbing question. But these alone do not 
and cannot make out the true full life. There must be the per- 
sonal consciousness of the unseen and the eternal. Things invisi- 
ble in heart and life should be made to stand out clear and distinct 
before the awakened perception of the hearer. Life is real and 
life is earnest, and its sad sober realities are not to be lost in the 
excessive cultivation of the ideal, and yet the perspective of 
reality and true living are only to be found in the ideal. We 
need to be lifted out of the mere realm of fact and principle into 
the wider sphere of being where we can see the real in the ideal, 
the finite in the infinite and the human in the divine. 

he faculty of the ideal cannot be overlooked if we would 
tightly understand and use the reality of life. The use of the 
imagination should never be neglected or undervalued by the 
religious teacher. It is the faculty of the ideal in which reality 
has its truest setting—the faculty of vital importance in scientific 
research, in philosophical abstraction, in the formation of artistic 
ideals, in the clear and full expression of poetic fancies, in the 
strong, earnest persuasive power of oration or sermon. The 
insight of the scientist is an essential factor in the material 
sphere. ‘‘ Nourished by knowledge partially won,’’ says Tyndall, 
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‘‘ and bounded by codperant reason, imagination becomes the 
mightiest instrument of the physical discoverer.” Thus from a 
single bone Cuvier built up an animal, and Agassiz from a scale 
could draw the form of a fish, and tell the kind of water it lived 
in. This is also evident and important in the power of the phil- 
osopher, as when Newton, on seeing an apple drop from the tree 
to the ground, saw the law which controls the movement of all 
bodies throughout the universe. It is also an essential element in 
the power of the true statesman, as he sees into and through the 
workings of the nation, the forces at play, the elements involved 
and the latent possibilities for that which is greatest in good or iil. 
And none the less important and necessary is this great faculty in 
the prophet, the seer, the preacher. It was not put extravagantly 
when Napoleon said that ‘‘ the men of imagination rule the 
world.”’ 

The imagination is the seeing faculty as it sweeps through all 
heaven and earth and into the depths. As Shakespeare says: 


‘‘The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact : 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 
That is the madman : the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt : 
The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven : 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.’’ 


There may be times when the imagination may run wild as with 
the lunatic, the lover and the poet, but as a general thing there is 
not enough of it. Prof. James Seth, in his Ethical Principles, 
very truly says: ‘It isa defect of imagination that is largely to 
blame for the unworthy and sensual lives we see. It is because 
the horizon is bounded by the day’s needs and the day’s capacities 
of enjoyment that the life is so narrow and so mean. Could but 
the distant horizon lift, could but the man look into the far distant 
future and discern all the consequences of the act he is about to 
do, could he but see its waves breaking on those distant shores 
against which some day they must break, how different his life 
would be! And if we could lift the horizon of life itself and see 
our life in time, sub quadam specie eternitatis, we must stretch our 
imagination to, the utmost. Seen in that light, in the light of 
““the immensities and eternities’ nothing is common or unclean, 
nothing is trivial or commonplace: the simplest and meanest acts 
become transfigured with a strange dignity and significance.” 
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Great is the personal loss if there is not the exercise of this 
faculty, and one is robbed of one of the greatest elements of his 
power as a public teacher. We have read of one of the greatest 
theologians of England who, at the very climax of his influence, 
became mad because he had no interests outside of theology. 
Had he read Shakespeare, Tennyson, Browning, Scott, Victor 
Hugo, how different the result would have been! It was the sad 
confession of Darwin that he could not read Shakespeare—the 
faculty of the imagination had virtually perished from lack of use ; 
the faculty had become atrophied. 

The imagination is the creative power. In the exercise of its 
function as a faculty of the mind there are, as President Porter 
notes them, three different acts in which its creative power is 
shown: 1. The imagination can recombine and arrange the con- 
stituents of nature in new forms and products. 2. It can idealize 
and apply the relations of objects to extension and time. 3. It 
can form and employ an ideal standard for the intensity and direc- 
tion of the activity of natural or spiritual agents, and for the 
material objects and acts which symbolize them. 

In the exercise of this faculty we have the collecting and the 
blending together of all that which is essential as fully setting 
before us the real truthfulness of a fact or principle or act. Prof. 
Shairp, who was a keen student of the working of its subtle power 
with the poet, says for the imagination in that sphere, what is true 
in all, that ‘‘ it is preéminently a truthful and truth-seeing faculty, 
perceiving subtle analogies which find no entrance to us by any 
other inlet. It is the power which vitalizes all knowledge: which 
makes the dead abstract and the dead concrete live: which 
suffers not truth to dwell by itself in one compartment of the 
mind, but carries it home through our whole being—understand- 
ing, affections, will.” 

First, as preceding all that we would think and say, there must 
be the analytical activity of the mind which we have in the work 
of the understanding. On this as the only sure basis rests the 
imagination in whose exercise we have the constructive activity of 
the mind. When by the aid of the reason we are able to assent 
to the evidence of the truth, then through the imagination we are 
ready for a trife conception as to the reality of things. We need 
the spring and uplift which comes from the lively conception of 
that which we know and believe. Thus it is that we havea 
boundless prospect. It eliminates the narrowness and lifelessness 
often found in the mere logical presentation of the truth. It 
gives the law the spirit of liberty, and yet it is always held in 
check and controlled by a clear and reverent reason. And in the 
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dull daily round, as one continues to trust in the substance of 
things hoped for, there comes a transfigurating glow that makes 
the hardest task in life a joyous service. 

But it is well here to note carefully the variety and the differ- 
ences plainly evident in the diversity of the gifts and the tempera- 
ments of men, as to their way of seeing and feeling about things. 
This difference is well contrasted ina little'German poem which 
gives a description of the experience of two men who visited one 
of the summits of the Alps. When they returned, friends gath- 
ered round to know what they had seen and how they enjoyed it. 


“°Twas a buzz of questions on every side, 
‘And what have you seen? Do tell,’ they cried. 


“The one with yawning made reply : 

‘What have I seen? Not much have I— 
Trees, mountains, meadows, groves and streams, 
Blue sky, and clouds, and sunny gleams.’ 


‘*The other, smiling, said the same, 
But with face transfigured and eye of flame : 
‘Trees, meadows, mountains, groves and streams, 
Blue sky, and clouds, and sunny gleams.’ ”’ 


There are some men who seem so practical that they cannot in 
any sense appreciate the ideal. There are some who are ‘‘ taking 
no thought for the morrow because they take no heed of yester- 


day.’’ With some there is no keenness of perception for the 
living present, nor for their past a precious memory that retains, 
nor for their future an imagination which anticipates and inspires. 
There are those who think themselves too poetic to give heed to 
common things, some so logical that they cannot allow any room 
for the play of the affections, and some so self-willed that it is 
almost foolish to try to reason with them. And yet there is in 
every man to some degree the keen susceptibilities of the finer 
instincts, which can and do respond sooner to the subtle working 
of imaginative power than to any other’influence. How many a 
man there has been with a heart seemingly as stone who has 
broken down completely when there has suddenly been brought 
home to him the iaealized remembrance of his childhood days. 
How often has a man in the midst of reckless and riotous living 
been arrested in his evil course, when at some unexpected moment 
the familiar air of some hymn that he learned when a boy falls 
upon his ear and at once takes possession of the chambers of his 
imagery. And not to multiply illustrations, how often has the 
truth by the power of association flashed from point to point in 
the inner man, as the rising sun leaps from peak to peak of the 
mountain range, until the whole human horizon grows luminous, 
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and the blind man suddenly sees, the dumb man speaks, the deaf 
man hears and the dead man is made alive. Who can measure 


the power of 
‘‘the glorious faculty assigned 
To elevate the more-than-reasoning Mind 
And color Jife’s dark cloud with orient rays ?”’ 


It is through this creative power that one is enabled to see and to 
make others to see what is known and believed. It had a good 
deal to do with enabling Jonah to see the righteous displeasure of 
the Almighty. It was a powerful factor in bringing the prodigal 
to himself. It came upon Peter like a flood of light as he went 
out from the presence of the Lord weeping bitterly. It must have 
opened the eyes of Judas Iscariot as he saw the price of betrayed 
blood in his hand, and then went out and hanged himself. It 
caused Paul to lift his eyes and see the glorious things yet to be 
when he heard the cry from Macedonia, 

The more carefully we look into this subject the more ready we 
will be to agree that ‘‘ the imagination is the great unifier of 
humanity. Men’s perceptions may be various, their powers of 
understanding very unequal: but the imagination is, as it were, 
the self-consciousness of instinet, the contribution which the inner 
capacity and demand of the mind makes to experience. To in- 
dulge the imagination is to express the universal self, the common 
and contagious element in all individuals, that rudimentary potency 
which they all share. To stimulate the imagination is to produce 
the deepest, the most pertinacious emotions. To repress it is to 
chill the soul, so that even the clearest perception of the truth 
remains without the joy and impetuosity of conviction.’’* 

In interpreting the truth the imagination must be kept true to 
fact, and no preacher should subject himself to the criticism that 
a British orator made of another in Parliament: ‘‘I think the 
gentleman is indebted to his memory for his wit and to his imag- 
ination for his facts.’’ The imaginative is not the fanciful, and 
one must have a care to move within the limitations of the mate- 
rial qualities which nature furnishes or the known spiritual 
phenomena with which the soul has todo. And in all its work- 
ings the speaker should be careful to address the mind of the 
hearer in accordance with its common and normal operations. 
The imaginary should not be suffered to take the place of the 
imaginative. Fancy is fickle, false, and sometimes fatal, as she 
tempts us into the region of airy nothings with its baseless foun 
dations and empty dreams. We should keep clearly defined the 
difference. ‘‘ The imagination follows the lines of nature. Its 


* George Santayana’s Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, p. 9. 
ly 
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creations take their place with her works. it brings to light what 
is hidden in nature, or what she is striving to accomplish. The 
fancy works more independently. It forsakes the intent of nature 
and adopts ends of its own. It combines the elements of nature 
arbitrarily and artificially. The fancy brings together parts of 
the man and the horse and creates the centaur; the imagination 
creates the Apollo. Fancy creates the dainty Ariel; imagination « 
creates Miranda with her sweet and innocent wonder. The world 
of fancy may be beautiful and fascinating, full of airy and deli- 
cate shapes; we find in it enjoyment and refreshment, but it is a 
world apart from the real world. The world of imagination may 
be more natural than that of nature itself.’’* 

It is not true to fact to describe the Prodigal Sen as grabbing 
his Gladstone bag and hurrying to catch the night express. It is 
a perverting of the truth and a foolish exercise of mere fancy to 
interpret Scripture as an English divine did the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. In his view the person who went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho represented man descending from a state of 
innocence in Paradise ; the falling among thieves the gross sins into 
which he fell; the certain priest who passed by on the other side 
was the moral law, and the Levite who also passed by was the 
ceremonial law; the Good Samaritan who had compassion was 
Christ ; the raising up the man and putting him on the beast was 
the imputing to him of the Saviour’s righteousness; the bringing 
him to the inn was the introducing him to the visible Church, and 
the two pence left to provide for his needs were the sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. As gross a misuse of the imag- 
ination was that of an English bishop who, in seeking to test 
Episcopacy by the Scriptures, claimed that the twelve disciples 
were regularly advanced by their Master through the three cleri- 
cal orders. When they were first called away from their nets to 
become fishers of men they were advanced to the holy order of 
deacons. When Christ sent them out two by two, with power 
over unclean spirits, He promoted them to the order of priests; 
but when He gave His final commission that they should go into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, He 
advanced them to the order of bishop. 

Loyalty to the truth must ever be a cardinal principle with the 
religious teacher. He has to do with all the workings of the 
human mind in its thoughts, its emotions, its passions, its convic- 
tions, purposes, in all the strife and struggle, the hopes and aims, 
the failures and triumphs of men; but can the teacher accom- 
plish what he ought and should by a simple presentation of 


*C. Everett’s Poetry, Comedy and Duty, p. 4. 
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religious knowledge or a logical defense of sound doctrine? Can 
there be in the highest sense loyalty to the truth and the most 
powerful use of it without the imaginative element? In the 
presentation of it there should be two things, as George Herbert 
puts it, ‘‘ the one informing, the other inflaming.” And there is 
a sense in which each is useless without the other. With an 
imaginative grasp of a truth there is awakened true feeling, 
through which the truth excites and controls, and one is con- 
strained to will and do in word or deed. ‘‘ If you plan to control 
men,’’ says Maurice Thompson, ‘‘ you first captivate their imag- 
ination. Give me the key of a people’s imagination and you may 
have the rest. I will lead them through nine crusades in spite of 
you. Peter the Hermit, John Law, Napoleon, Pasteur, old John 
Brown, every man who has shaken the world did it with the lever 
of the imagination.’”’ That which is essential and necessary to 
the true poet and has given us such mighty revealers as Homer, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth and Browning is just as vital and help- 
ful in the interpretation of a truth by a Chrysostom, a Chalmers, 
a Robertson or a Guthrie. It is the magic touch that makes the 
dry bones live and brings home to the hearts of men, in a way 
that cannot be denied or resisted, the mighty indwelling beauty 
and power of the truth, whether found in type or figure, in a fact 
or a deed, in a word or in a life. How such lives as those of 
Noah, Abraham and Joseph, how such tragedies as that of Cain, 
Saul the king and John the Baptist, how such situations as that of 
Elijah before the prophets of Baal, Daniel in the den of lions and 
Jonah fleeing from Nineveh, how such scenes as Peter at Pente- 
cost, Paul at Athens and our Lord in Gethsemane may all be made 
to throb with the fullness of life, and to come into our hearts as 
messages to instruct, inspire and bless ! 

But the objection may be made that we have not todo with the 
ideal, and yet is not reality involved in the ideal? Is the range 
of sense the limitation? The realm of the spiritual is most 
intensely real, but is it or can it be confined to that which is seen, 
touched and handled? What is there inthe power that moves the 
soul but that by which we are able to see into the very heart of 
things? Is the Immaculate Conception of Raphael, the Moses of 
Michael Angelo, the Hamlet of Shakespeare, the Mephistopheles 
of a Goethe, the King Arthur of Tennyson any the less real 
because the expression of an ideal ? 

Shall this mighty instrumentality in the instructing, inspiring 
and controlling ‘of men be forbidden the preacher? Should he 
refrain from the use of that faculty 
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‘‘ which in truth 
Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearer insight, amplitude of mind 
And reason in her most exalted mood ?’’ 


Take away this element of power from the thought and speech of 
Paul, Chrysostom, Peter the Hermit, Martin Luther, John Huss, 
and thousands of other seers and prophets and teachers and what 
would they have been as intellectual and moral forces in the 
world’s history ? 

Realization is what we want. We must bring ourselves into 
true and vital touch with that which we read, believe and teach, 
whether it has to do with a theological dogma, an ethical prin- 
ciple, the individual man or the affairs of the nation, so that there 
may be before the mind a lively idea of the person, truth or 
scene. David, Daniel, John and Paul must be to us more than 
mere abstractions. There is more in the story than the mere 
literal telling of it. Take, for example, the story of Job. ‘‘ The 
open-hearted and open-minded reader of the book of Job cannot 
rest content with that noble poem in the form which it now pos- 
sesses ; the imaginative impulse which even the casual reading of 
the poem liberates in him sends him behind the finished product 
to the life of which it was the immortal part; he enters into the 
groping thought of an age which has perished out of all other 
remembrance ; he deals with a problem which is as old as man 
from the standpoiut of men who have left no other record of them- 
selves. In proportion to the depth of his feeling and the vitality 
of his imagination he must saturate himself with the rich thought 
of life, conviction and emotion, of struggle and aspiration, out of 
which the greatest of the poems of nature took its rise. He 
must, in a word, receive into himself the living material upon 
which the unknown poet worked. In such a process the imagina- 
tion is evoked in full and free play ; it insensibly constructs a life 
gone out of knowledge; selects, harmonizes, unifies, and in a 
measure creates. It illuminates and unifies knowledge, divines 
the right relation of thought and discerns its place in organic 
connection with the world which gave it birth.’* We must 
catch the spirit of other times, put ourselves in the place of other 
men and make all these live again. There is a sense in which we 
should be self-confident like Peter, doubt like Thomas, believe like 
Paul and love like John. In Rome we must with true imagina- 
tive insight be a Roman, in Corinth be a Corinthian, in Ephesus 
be an Ephesian, in order to get into the spirit, understand the 
truth, and interpret the doctrine given in the Epistles to the 


* Mabie, Books and Culture, p. 151. 
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Romans, the Corinthians, the Ephesians, and yet as real and vital 
for the needs of to-day. 

There is more involved than the mere statement of a truth or 
fact. The simple statement of a murder in a newspaper and the 
same as described by a Webster or a Choate, the story of a crime 
as printed in a little pamphlet and the same as given by Browning 
in the “ Ring and the Book,”’ the brief account lately given of an 
Enoch Arden case and the same as told by Tennyson, the story of 
Cesar as we have it from Plutarch and the same as given by 
Shakespeare, all plainly show the truest way of giving the true 
spirit of a truth. When we would influence and sway men there 
must be the filling of their minds with that which comes out of 
the very heart of the truth and will live. Given the simple facts of 
pride and passion, and Milton through an imaginative reproduc- 
tion of the same gives us a Satan. Given the fact about anguish 
of spirit, and out of that Shakespeare produces an Othello; from 
a dominating ambition he creates a Macbeth, and out of a dis- 
turbed mind and heart he gives usa mad Lear. Out of the fact 
of a guilty conscience in its workings, Hawthorne, with his match- 
less power, sets before us in outline unmistakable, in its reality 
terrible, in its consequences tragic the character of an Arthur 
Dimsdale. Does the mere giving in general statement, in logical 
and rhetorical form, give all that is necessary. The simple state- 
ments about integrity may be true, but given in the book of Job 
they are sublime. The facts about doubt and unrest we may 
receive, but the graphic portrayal of all this in Keclesiastes we 
cannot resist. The spirit of envy as briefly described we con- 
demn, but as seen in the life of a Cain we hate. The spint of 
double dealing as we are made to see it in the story of a Jacob we 
despise. The simple truths about joy and sorrow, success and 
failure, friends and enemies we recognize; but in the Psalms, 
pulsating with the depth of emotion as they reveal the inner spirit, 
we see, feel and are possessed by them. In tlie one case, as we 
receive the truth there may be glory terrestrial; in the otber, as 
we see and feel the truth there will be glory celestial. 

We must think, as DeQuincy said Burke did, ‘‘ in and by his 
figures.’’ Jn the exercise of the imagination we have that which 
secures the finest kind of thinking. In this way one truly sees 
his intellectual activities, and in this way one can cause another 
to really see and feel the same. Abstract terms in the most 
accurate thinking is but the mere skeleton of living utterance. 
Minuteness of detail in a critical spirit is but the pulverizing of 
all emotion into dust and ashes, and is bitter to the taste. There 
must be the life, the glow and the glory of a vivid beholding, so 
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that the truth shall be made to come home to the mind and heart 
of the hearer in ‘‘ thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’’ 
The language of theological thought must be more than the mere 
bones of a finely articulated system. As spiritual verities they 
should be as flesh and blood to be seen, felt and handled. The 
abstract truth as recognized in the clear light of the logical under- 
standing must in its concrete presentations be made to glow as 
the imagination plays upon it and makes it live. 

As we are able to see so should we seek to make others to see, 
and thus we become the ‘‘ interpreter to men of their own un- 
uttered experience.’’ In this delicate and blessed work of inter- 
preting the heart of man to himself he should be made to see into 
the reality of love and hate and zeal and hope; of danger, suffer- 
ing, injustice and sin; of the strife, the triumph and the glory of 
life. ‘‘ Not a heart but has its romance, not a life which does not 
hide a secret which is either its thorn or its spur. Everywhere 
grief, hope, comedy, tragedy, even under the putrefaction of old 
age, as in the twisted form of fossils, we may discover the agita- 
tions and tortures of youth. This thought is the magic wand of 
poets and preachers.’’ Amiel. 

The preacher of the Gospel should himself be made to feel the 
horrors of the lost and see the glories of heaven; should realize 
fully the condition of his fellow-men as they dally with tempta- 
tion, as they are baffled by fate, as they taste of life’s bitter cup, 
as they struggle against evil passions which suddenly gain the 
mastery, as they agonize to be delivered from cruel bondage, as 
they slowly rise out of their dead selves unto higher things, as 
they increase in grace and manifest in their daily living the meek- 
ness, the gentleness and love of their Lord. 

And it is out of all these things that there should be the bring- 
ing forth of things new and old for the awakening and the con- 
victing of sinners and for the inspiration and the encouraging of 
the saints. It is only as one knows these things, and sees them, 
and feels them that he can vividly present them, powerfully apply 
them, and so bring into subjection the hearts of men to the mind 
and will of God. 

PHILADELPHIA. Wituam L. Lepwits. 
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IL—APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Providential Order of the World. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., 
Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. 8vo, pp. viii, 346 (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1897).——The Moral Order of the World in Ancient and Modern Thought. 
By Alexander Bulmain Bruce, D.D., etc. 8vo, pp. viii, 481 (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899). These two volumes contain the two courses 
of Gifford Lectures delivered by the late Dr. Bruce before the University of 
Glasgow in 1897-8. The general theme of both courses is the providential 
order. This is treated in the first course principially, and in the second 
historically—whence arises the necessity for a slight change in the title for 
the second course, to make room, to wit, for atheistic schemes of thought in 
the historical survey, the term ‘‘ providential”’ being felt to be inherently 
theistic. The lectures are written with all of Dr. Bruce’s mastery both of 
material and expression ; and they reflect his well-known points of view—as 
these were developed during his later life. The latter volume, with its 
survey of the great systems, we take to be the more valuable one.——God’s 
Education of Man. By William De Witt Hyde, President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. 18mo, pp. xii, 252 (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1899). President Hyde’s book is classed here, inasmuch as it has an apologeti- 
cal element, and though this by no means fills, yet it may be thought to domi- 
nate, the volume. The professed object of the book is to commend the new 
conceptions in theology which Dr. Hyde has adopted, and which seem to him 
(therefore) to be conquering and to conquer. God is conceived throughout 
rather as the teacher of a somewhat fractious but ultimately docile pupil, man, 
than as the ruler of the world and the avenger of outraged justice. Hence the 
form of the title.——Ueber Offenbarung und Wunder. Von L. Kessler. 8vo, pp. 94 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1899). The task which the au- 
thoress sets herself in this essay is such a readjustment of the notions of 
Revelation and Miracle as seems to her to be demanded by the changed mode 
of looking at the universe wrought by the present state of the natural and his- 
torical sciences. The instrument she uses is the Ritschlite distinction be- 
tween scientific and religious knowledge. From the one point of view there 
can be validated no revelation and no miracle, the reign of causality is 
complete and unbroken, the adaptations in nature cannot point teleologi- 
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cally to a revealing God, and there cannot be recognized any intrusion from 
without into the complex of nature. Nevertheless the religious conscious- 
ness experiences a contact with a higher world, and there are occurrences 
in which it sees evinced the communion of the believer with God ; and thus. 
to it there is both revelation and miracle—though of course not in the old 
senses. Thus the Ritschlite dualism of knowledge is pushed to its extreme, 
and the religious consciousness takes its place apparently among illusions. 
—Evolutie. Rede bij de overdracht van het Rectoraat aan de Vrije Uni- 
versiteit of 20 October, 1899, gehouden door Dr. A. Kuyper, LL.D. 4to, 
pp. 56 (Amsterdam and Pretoria: Hiveker en Wormser, 1899). The 
whole question of Evolution is treated by Dr. Kuyper in this striking address 
with his wonted fullness of knowledge and wideness of view. He lifts the 
discussion out of the ruts in which it usually runs and contemplates it in a 
higher atmosphere and amid its broader relations. As over against the 
grinding selection of natural forces, he places the election of the good God, 
and counsels us strenuously to maintain in preference to a mechanical evo- 
lution the first of all articles of ‘faith: ‘tI believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty, maker of heavenand earth.’’ It is a most instructive and inspiring 
address.——Common Sense and Logic Applied to Darwinism and Teleology. By 
Rev. D. MacDill, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Apologetics in Xenia Theolog- 
ical Seminary, etc. 8vo, pp. 194 (Xenia, O.: Marshall & Beveridge, 1899 ; 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication). Careful inquisition 
and comprehensiveness of treatment characterize this fresh examination of 
Darwinism. Aftera short introduction (pp. 5-18) on the general subject, in 
which the distinction (too often neglected) is made between Theism and 
Biblicism, the main body of the treatise is given to a thorough investigation 
specifically of Darwinism. Only a single chapter (pp. 1380-167) is devoted to 
the special question of teleology. The book is plainly written and solidly 
argued.——The Threshold Covenant, or the Beginning of Religious Rites. By 
H. Clay Trumbull, author of The Blood Covenant, ete. 8vo, pp. xi, 335 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896 ).——The Covenant of Salt, as Based 
on the Significance and Symbolism of Salt in Primitive Thought. By H. 
Clay Trumbull, author of Studies in Oriental Life, etc. 8vo, pp. ix, 184 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899). These two volumes complete, 
if we understand aright, the investigations of Dr. Trumbull in the field of 
primitive covenants, the publication of which was begun in 1884 by his primary 
and we think still most notable treatise—that on The Blood Covenant. This 
in its first edition was appreciatively reviewed by Dr. William Henry Green 
in The Presbyterian Review for January, 1886 (vii, 170); and in its second 
edition was noticed in this REvrew for October, 1893 (iv, 688). The 
present volumes are as rich in facts as that on The Blood Covenant, and will 
be read with similar interest. But the vices inherent in the so-called ‘‘ com- 
parative’ method of inquiry are more prominent in these later volumes, 
and in the one on The Threshold Covenant seem to us to be, if we may use 
the expression, rampant. We must say frankly that Dr. Trumbull does not 
appear to us to have proved his main contentions in that volume ; nor will he 
ever do so without a far more careful sifting of his material. No one will 
read these books without marveling at Dr. Trumbull’s learning, diligence 
and acuteness; but he will do well to arm himself with a clear grip on the 
principles of inductive logic before he ventures to follow Dr. Trumbull 
in all his conclusions.——The Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel. Philosophic and 
Devotional Essays on the Principles of Judaism. Translated into English 
from the Original German of Samson Raphael Hirsch by Rev. Dr. Ber- 
nard Drachman. 1zmo, cloth, pp. 222. Price, $1.00 (New York and Lon- 
don: Funk & Wagnalls Company). This translation of an epoch-making 
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book in the recent history of Judaism will be welcomed by all who wish to 
understand the present status and teachings of orthodox Judaism. The 
rendering is good, and the translator has prefixed an adequate account of the 
author and his life-long battle for what he deemed the truth. The volume is 
accompanied by a portrait.——Buddhism and its Christian Critics. By Paul 
Carus. 12mo, pp. xi, 316 (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1899). 
This is one of Dr. Carus’ most informing books. It is certainly one-sided, 
as he himself confesses—‘* because,”’ he explains, “‘ it is addressed mainly to 
Christians’; and because it is intended, we may add, to lead Christians to 
look upon their Christianity not as the absolute religion, but rather as one 
of the religions—of which Buddhism is a worthy fellow, having been to Asia 
what Christianity has been to Europe; in many respects superior to Chris- 
tianity, indeed, as, for example, in its deeper and more pervasive philoso- 
phy, though it must yield the palm to Christianity ‘‘in the activity it in- 
spires.”? Dr. Carus writes of Buddhism (which he seems to prefer to Chris- 
tianity) almost from the inside. There is, therefore, a steady leveling up of 
Buddhism and leveling down of Christianity throughout the volume, in the 
effort to equalize the two as alike products of the human mind working 
under similar impulses and in somewhat similar conditions. But, this apart, 
there is a great deal of excellent exposition and some useful criticism in the 
book. In successive chapters it discusses the origin of Buddhism, its Phil- 
osophy, the Psychological Problem, its Basic Conceptions, Buddhism and 
Christianity, and Christian Critics of Buddhism. The reader who would 
like to see the best that can be said for the essential features of Buddhism 
would do well to consult this volume.——Between Heathenism and Christianity : 
Being a Translation of Seneca’s ‘‘ De Providentia ’? and Plutarch’s ‘* De 
Sera Numinis Vindicta,’? Together with Notes, Additional Extracts from 
these Writers and Two Essays on Greco-Roman Life in the First Century 
After Christ. By Charles W. Soper, Ph.D., LL.D., Ex-President of Ohio 
University, etc. 12mo, pp. 221 (New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1899). The title sufficiently describes the contents of this 
interesting volume—though indeed the form of the main title is misleading. 
Let us speak of these writers and their like as representatives of the higher 
heathenism and as such study them; they are most illuminating examples 
of the heights to which “ the light of reason ’”’ may attain in ‘* seeking-souls.”” 
But Christianity is a historical religion. Dr. Soper’s book gives us a most 
Interesting picture of the higher thought of heathenism as it reached upward 
hands which only a revealed Christianity could fill. 


IL—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO S. LUKE in Greek, after the Westcott and 
Hort Text, edited, with Parallels, Illustrations, Various Readings and 
Notes, by the Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, M.A., Vice. President of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. 


The aim of this book is to furnish students with materials for the compar- 
ative study of the Third Gospel. It is a supplement to the author’s Synopsis 
of the Gospels, in which that Gospel was resolved into its supposed sources 
and reduced to fragments. In the present work, in addition to the Gospel 
of Luke in Greek, parallel passages are printed on the open page, impor- 
tant differences in the tradition are indicated, conflations are marked, 
doublets are given in the margin, quotations from the Old Testament are 
printed in uncials, and the Septuagint version of them is appended, various 
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readings, especially those called Western, are furnished, together with illus- 
trations from the New Testament and some critical and exegetical notes— 
materials, in short, which the author had collected for lectures to students. 
He has increased the value of the work by noting in the proper places the 
parts of Luke omitted in Marcion’s Gospel. From a careful consideration 
of the character of these omissions the thoughtful reader (though Mr. 
Wright does not say this) can perceive the absurdity of the contention of 
the early school of Baur that Marcion’s Gospel was the original from 
which our present Luke was formed. That Gnostic’s work is seen to have 
consisted largely in the excision from the text of Luke of what was at vari- 
ance with his religious philosophy. 

Mr. Wright has prefixed to the Greek text an Introduction, which deals 
with important questions. In its first chapter he gives an analysis of Luke’s 
Gospel, resolving it into six sources. His first source is Mark’s Gospel, 
but not Mark’s Gospel as we know it, but an earlier form of it which he 
thinks must have existed. He holds it necessary to assume a proto-Mark, 
a deutero-Mark and even a trito-Mark. His second source is the Logia 
of Matthew. The third source is called Pauline. It consists of ‘a remark- 
able collection of nineteen parables, stories and discourses, which seem to 
stand aloof from the rest and to proclaim their own unity.’? His fifth 
source, which he finds it convenient to consider before the fourth, he 
ascribes to the direct or indirect testimony of the Virgin Mary. It has 
supplied the first two chapters of Luke, the Genealogy, the visit to Naza- 
reth, and the raising of the widow’s son at Nain. From the fourth source 
comes whatever is left, which is embraced under the general head of mis- 
cellaneous anonymous contributions. As a sixth source we are referred to 
‘* Editorial Notes,”? or Luke’s personal contributiuns to his work, which are 
chiefly literary connecting links. Nothing, we are told, is absolutely cer- 
tain about any of these sources. It is confessed that ‘‘ those who never go 
beyond the evidence will scarcely commit themselves to the work of ana- 
lyzing the Gospels.” Mr. Wright advocates strongly the view that Luke’s 
sources were oral and not written. He endeavors to show that Luke, ‘‘ even 
at the time when he wrote, did not possess and had not access to any writ- 
ten copy of S. Mark’s Gospel,” that the Logia of Matthew then circulated 
orally, that large parts of them never reached Luke at all, and that those 
parts which came to him came piecemeal. His ‘‘ contention is that as in 
the nineteenth century Jerusalem publishes neither newspaper, peri- 
odical nor book, so in the first century it produced no manuscripts.’’ 
Ina note he concedes that ‘‘ letters were written there (Acts xv. 23, xxiii; 
S. James i.-v).”? This is manifest exaggeration. Manuscripts of the books 
of the Old Testament were undoubtedly written in Jerusalem in the first 
century, and there were printing presses at work in Jerusalem in the nine- 
teenth. For various reasuns there was strong opposition, before and after 
the beginning of the Christian era, to reducing to writing the traditional or 
oral law. But Strack has proved (Herzog, Real. Encyk., Vol. xviii, 2d ed., 
pp. 330-335) that. this did not amount to an absolute prohibition, and that, 
in point of fact, parts of the oral law were at that time extant in manu- 
scripts. But even if the writing of the oral law were forbidden, such a rule 
did not prohibit the committing of other literature to writing. This is a 
case in which Mr. Wright, in his zeal for his theory, clearly ‘‘ goes beyond 
the evidence.”” What we read in Acts ix. 2 lets us see that neither Saul the 
Pharisee, nor the high priest, who was a Sadducee, had any scruple in this 
matter of writing in Jerusalem. 

It is agreed on all hands that Christianity was at first propagated by 
preaching and that for a time converts were dependent on oral instruction. 
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But Mr. Wright makes the early Christian teacher equivalent to a catechist. 
Teachers, according to him, had only one way of preparing for missionary 
work. They had to learn by heart the lessons which they had to repeat 
before the congregations to which they ministered (p.x). He draws “a 
sharp distinction between the education which every baptized person re- 
ceived and the careful training which the specialist required.” The fixity of 
form which the Gospel history assumed he attributes chiefly to these trained 
catechists. He is able to tell us that ‘*S. Peter gave formal lessons which 
his catechumens committed to memory.” It is of catechists that Paul 
speaks in Gal. vi. 6. Our author knows not only that Theophilus was cate- 
chized (Luke i. 4), but that he was catechized ‘‘in his youth. So was S. 
Luke.”’ ‘* Gospel sections were first taught in the schools.’ He holds that 
the ixnpérac of the Word mentioned in Luke i. 2 were catechists. Even the 
ixnpétne of the synagogue (Luke iv. 10) was a catechist. So was John Mark, 
the iznpérnc of Barnabas and Saul (Acts xiii. 5). But our author does not 
venture on the strength of Acts xxvi. 16 and 1 Cor. iv. 1 to call Paul a cate- 
chist. In these last instances he naively assures us the word i7pérn¢ is used 
‘in a less strict sense.’? Nor does he affirm that Jewish Christians of Jeru- 
salem were catechised (karyy#y,cav) concerning Paul (Acts xxi. 21, cf. 
xarhxnvra, V. 24). Mr. Wright indulges in a groundless assertion when he 
maintains that there was a ‘* professional class ”’ of catechists in the apostolic 
age. Teaching was then part of a pastor’s duty (Eph. iv. 11). Ata much 
later period ‘‘ bishops, priests, deacons, or readers might all of them be 
found, when occasion required, doing the work of a catechist..... The word 
catechist implied a function, not a class”? (Plumptre, in Dict. Christ. Ant., 
I, p. 819). We hold with Irenzus that it is apostles who in Luke i. 2 are de- 
scribed as ‘‘ from the beginning eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.”’ 
They are the original and authoritative source of the things about which 
the Evangelist undertook to write. It is commonly affirmed that Luke in 
his prologue (i. 1-4) refers to written documents concerning the life of our 
Lord which existed before he composed his Gospel, and that he made use of 
them. But it must be allowed that it was possible for those who before him 
undertook ‘‘ to draw up a narrative” (R. V.) to do so without committing 
their narrative to writing Luke explicitly states that he himself wrote his 
Gospel. But of his predecessors, in composing works of a similar na- 
ture, he employs the verb avardéacha, This verb, according to Liddell 
and Scott's Lexicon (7th ed.), has simply the meaning “‘to go regularly 
through again, to rehearse.”? Blass (Philology of the Gospels, p. 14 sq.) 
shows that in the other two places in which avardoooua occurs, it denotes 
to repeat, or to restore from memory ; and it ought not, as has been com- 
monly done, to be confounded with ovvracooua, Luke’s preface should there- 
fore begin with the rendering: ‘‘Since many have undertaken to restore 
from memory a narrative of the things which have been fulfilled among us,”’ 
etc. We hold that Luke’s introduction leaves undecided the question 
whether there were written Gospels in existence before the work which he 
undertook. The treatises referred to, whether oral or written, were drawn 
up from memory. 

Our author informs us that Luke “ during some forty years meditated 
and taught before he began to write” (p. xii). ‘The destruction of Jeru- 
salem,’’ he argues, ‘‘ is spoken of in S. Luke’s Gospel in such explicit terms 
as to warrant the contention that it had already taken place” (p. xxv). 
He therefore feels it impossible to admit that the present Gospel was written 
down before 70 A.D. He selects the year 80 as its approximate date. The 
objection urged by him has no weight for those who do not believe that a 
prediction of the future by our Lord is ‘nadmissible. JLuke’s Gospel was 
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written before the book of the Acts of the Apostles (Acts i. 1). The more 
we study the conclusion of the Acts the more overpowering is the impres- 
sion made on us that Paul’s death had not taken place when it was written. 
We can only allude here to this consideration, which is to us decisive. Fur- 
ther, in the year 80 Luke could not have written without a knowledge of the 
contents of Paul’s Epistles. He was a careful consultor of all available 
sources of information. Mr. Wright calls him ‘a great historian.’’ In the 
year 80 Paul’s letters had ceased to be the private possession of the churches 
to which they bad been addressed. Luke in the year 80 could not have 
ignored them and could not have allowed himself to write in such a way 
about the great apostle as seemingly to contradict what Paul had written 
about himself. A further conclusive proof to our mind that the publica- 
tion of Luke’s Gospel must have preceded the fall of Jerusalem is that 
Paul in 1 Tim v. 18 makes a quotation from it as Scripture (Cf. PRESByY- 
TERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, January, 1895, p. 113). 

According to Mr. Wright’s analysis the first source which Luke used was 
Mark’s Gospel. But this was not the Gospel of Mark which we have now 
inourhands. Neither was it an ur-Markus such as the higher critics once 
spoke of so positively. This ur-Markus has now been generally discarded as 
aVerlegenheitskind. According to our author Mark’s Gospel was of gradual 
growth. ‘‘ Many years passed before it received its latest additions, and 
long before that date its nascent sections in their incomplete state were 
exported to every corner of the world for the use of distant churches.’’ 
S. Luke received at the first an abbreviated oral Gospel of S. Mark. This 
abbreviation, or rather first incomplete sketch, is termed the proto-Mark. 
By additions it became deutero-Mark, which Luke is supposed not to have 
known (p. 88), and by still later additions trito-Mark, which is our present 
Second Gospel (p. xii). Not content with asking us to believe all these 
hypotheses, he startles us with the question, ‘‘ Who shall say that 8S. Mark’s 
Gospel now contains all that it contained in its first state as an oral Gos- 
pel ?”’ (p. viii). What a miraculous gift of memory he must have possessed 
who could remember and keep distinct in mind these various editions of an 
oral Gospel which underwent such successive augmentations and subtrac- 
tions! These different texts must have thrown memorizers into hopeless 
perplexity and confusion. It increases our difficulty,in accepting this 
account of the origin of Mark’s Gospel, when we recall the testimony of 
Papias, in the early part of the second century, that Mark, having become 
the interpreter of Peter, wrote accurately (axpc3ac¢ éypawev) everything that he 
remembered.’’ Papias says that he learned this from an elder who was ac- 
quainted with the apostles. We are willing to credit remarkable well-au- 
thenticated feats of Oriental memory in learning by heart and repeating 
Jewish, Hindu and Buddhist sacred literature. But these memorizers got 
by heart literature in which no alteration was tolerated. 

It is the testimony of early Christian writers that Peter furnished Mark 
with the matter contained in his Gospel The Evangelist must often have 
heard the Apostle before he left Jerusalem instructing the Church as- 
sembled in his mother’s house (Acts xii. 12). Does not this serve to ac- 
count for a striking peculiaiity of the Synoptic Gospels? While not want- 
ing in intimations that Jesus carried on work in Jerusalem which they do 
not detail, their narrative is almost entirely taken up with His ministry in 
Galilee. Of the explanations given of this fact we incline to look with most 
favor on the one thus stated by Blass: “Tbe exclusively Galilean character 
of the history of our Lord, as given by the three Synoptic Gospels, seems to 
indicate a common source, which may be found in Peter’s sermons related 
by Mark, for it is very natural that Peter, when preaching in Jerusalem, did 
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not generally tell what had come to pass in the holy city itself, but what had 
come to pass far away in Galilee ’’ (Philology of the Gospels, p. 207). Luke 
accompanied Paul to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 17). We find him embarking at 
Cesarea with the Apostle on his voyage to Italy and coming to Rome with 
him (Acts xxvii-viii). In all likelihood he was often with Mark during his 
long sojourn with Paul in Palestine. Afterward the two were fellow- 
workres with Paul at Rome (Col. iv. 10, 14; Phile. 24, cf. 2 Tim. iv. 11). 
Can we thus account sufficiently for the resemblance or sameness in a consid- 
erable part of the framework of their respective narratives? We must 
here be content with simply suggesting this question. One thing a com- 
parison of the Second and Third Gospels makes evident—Mark and Luke 
did not write them in concert. Mr. Wright estimates that Luke has 
omitted at least a third of the Second Gospel, including many sections which 
must have possessed the highest interest for himself and for his readers. 
This fact seems to us to exclude the use on Luke’s part of Mark’s Gospel. 
But what influence the one Evangelist had upon the other during their long 
association, and what intercommunications of facts and of their ways of 
teaching and arranging the short but eventful life of their Master may 
have taken place between them we are left to conjecture. 

Luke’s second source, according to Mr. Wright, is the Logia of Matthew. 
He considers it ‘‘ highly probable that S. Matthew’s Logia, of which Papias 
speaks, were, when first collected, as isolated and as destitute of arrangement 
or of notes of time, place and occasion as are the sayings in the Oxyrhyn- 
chus fragments.’’ He is even confident that ‘‘the Matthzan Logia reached 
S. Luke in fragments, a few at atime and most of them in oral form” 
(p. xiii). But to assume that the Logia of Matthew, spoken of by Papias, 
were detached sayings of our Lord, however common it may be for modern 
critics todo so, is to contradict the unhesitating judgment of all Christian 
writers, from Irenzeus down to the nineteenth century. They all have held 
Papias to refer to our First Gospel. The words of Papias, as quoted by 
Eusebius, are: ‘‘Matthew composed in writing (cvveypayaro) the Oracles in 
the Hebrew tongue, and each one interpreted them as he was able.’”’ We 
may add Lardner’s closing remark on this testimony of Papias: ‘** That at 
the time of Papias, and before, there was extant a Greek Gospel of St. 
Matthew is apparent from the quotations or allusions of the Apostolic 
Fathers, there being a great agreement between them and our Greek Gos- 
pel, not only in sense, but also in the very words.”” The language of Luke’s 
prologue excludes the supposition that when he wrote his Gospel he knew of 
any similar work, either in manuscript or in oral form, composed by Mat- 
thew or any other Apostle. It is implied that Apostles were authorities for 
such compositions, but were not their authors. A comparison of the First 
and Third Gospels confirms this implication in the proem of the Third. 
There are sayings of our Lord common to Matthew and Luke which ap- 
pear in the two Gospels in dissimilar connections, as uttered on different 
occasions, in longer and shorter forms, with varied turns of expression and 
applications. Such variety in our Lord’s utterances is commonly ascribed 
to imperfect reporting of His words, but it can be reasonably attributed to 
our Lord Himself. In traveling about and addressing changing audiences 
He would naturally make frequent repetitions of His teaching. While set- 
ting forth the same truths and lessons, He would not care to adhere always 
to the same phraseology. The same general line of thought He would feel 
free to express in varying terms. If the discourses of a well-equipped itin- 
erant missionary were accurately noted down as he preached from place to 
place the Christian religion to those ignorant of it, his addresses would be 
found to illustrate the phenomena which meet usin the Gospels in connec- 
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tion with Christ’s utterances and the circumstances under which He deliv- 
eredthem. But in the case of the modern missionary no one would attrib- 
ate to misplacing or inaccuracy the report of his repetitions, more or less 
freely, of the first principles of Christianity on occasions widely apart as to 
time and place. We have found our experience as a foreign missionary very 
useful in enabling us to explain alleged discrepancies in the evangelical 
records. 

We cannot here consider the other sources which, in Mr. Wright’s opinion, 
Luke made use of in the composition of his Gospel. We have some criti- 
cisms to make on the spirit and execution of his work. In dedicating it to 
Dr. Ryle he speaks of it as an ‘“‘ humble endeavor to promote the study of 
the most holy Gospels.”? After perusing carefully his book we are quite at 
a loss to comprehend kow he could characterize the Gospels as most holy. 
Certainly his handling of them does not accord with a belief in their divine 
inspiration and trustworthiness. Even our blessed Lord is not obscurely 
charged by him with seriouserror. On the story of the rich man and 
Lazarus, in Luke xvi., he makes the following comment: ‘* In this passage 
more than in any other we find signs of the «évwovc, for here, if anywhere, we 
should look for new teaching, correcting the crude ideas about the future 
state; but our Lord simply adopts the current language of the day... . . To 
suppose that He did this, knowing the ideas to be false, yet refusing to correct 
them, lands us in greater moral difficulties than to suppose that He spoke 
as man under limitations of knowledge” (p. 145). On Luke xx. 41 he writes 
thus: ‘If, as some Old Testament critics maintain, Ps. cx was not 
written by David, but by an anonymous author in 148 B.C. to celebrate the 
accession to political and priestly power of Simon the Maccabee, our Lord’s 
argument in this passage breaks down. Hence the supreme importance of 
right views on the xévwor, . . . . Ibis notsurprising that He [Jesus] accepted 
the critical conclusions of His age, Luke xvi. 31”’ (p.177). This note Mr. 
Wright regards as applicable also to Christ’s teaching, in Luke xxiv. 44, 
that all things must needs be fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses 
and the prophets and the Psalms concerning Himself” (p. 219). Jesus is held 
to have misinterpreted the prophecies of the Old Testament. He remarks 
further in that note: ‘* The Gospels never represent Him as rising above the 
scientific knowledge of the age.’’? As references he gives Luke viii. 8, xi. 34, 
xvi. 19 f. On our Lord’s saying, recorded in Luke xi. 34, about the eye being 
the lamp of the body, he has this curious observation: ‘* The laws of optics 
being unknown, the eye was regarded as a window to admit light which 
permeated the whole body.” But did ever mortal entertain this notion, 
which he does not shrink from attributing to our Saviour? In his preface 
our author has taken care to inform us that he has given notes ** only where 
he had something special to say’?! There is appended to Luke xiv. 10, 
11 this disparaging remark: ‘‘ A similar appeal to the lowest motives is 
made in the Sermon on the Mount, Luke vi. 37-88.”’ In regard to what 
Luke relates respecting the date of our Lord’s birth, the census under 
Quirinius, and Mary’s accompanying Joseph to Bethlehem, where Jesus 
was born, our author disputes the accuracy of the Evangelist, and he cen- 
sures Prof. Ramsay for ‘‘ resorting to harmonistic expedients against which 
the historian and the theologian will equally protest”’ (p. xxi). He looks with 
favor on the view that Christ’s ministry was confined to one year, and he 
ascribes this view to Luke and the other Synoptists. Here is a note on 
S. Matthew, although S. Mark speaks of them in two passages and S. Luke in 
widows which may excite a smile: ‘‘ Widows are not once mentioned by 
six. [On p. 33 we read: ** Luke mentions widows nine times and Mark 
thrice.” ] Can there be some local reason for this in the circumstances of 
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S. Matthew’s church ? Widows were a serious burden at all times (see Pas- 
toral Epistles) and sometimes the cause of strife. They were often very 
young. Perhaps it was necessary to give them no encouragement” (p. 
177). May we be allowed to put a question in reference to Mr. Wright 
similar to that which he asks in regard to S. Matthew? Can ie have a 
personal reason for the grudge which he evidently bears toward widows in 
general? Speaking of our Lord’s mention of the treachery of Judas, 
as it appears in Luke, before the account of the observance of the Supper, 
our author exhibits the same readiness to draw strange conclusions: ‘‘We 
cannot help thinking that in reality Judas did not partake of the Eucha- 
rist, but that S. Luke erroneously inferred that he did, perhaps be- 
cause of the language of 8. Paul: ‘He that eateth and drinketh [un- 
worthily] eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s Body.’ It would be a signal illustration of that text if Judas im- 
mediately after receiving the sacred emblems departed on his nefarious 
errand ’’ (p. xix). On p. xiii our author speaks of Luke’s ‘‘ dislike for the 
vulgar rabble” as well known, and to this imagined dislike he traces a 
contradiction which he professes to have discovered between Luke and 
Matthew, the latter’s animosity being against the Pharisees, who were 
the antithesis of ‘tthe rabble.’? Of Luke the physician it is said, in a 
note on ch. viii. 43, that he ‘‘ has removed S. Mark’s seathing indictment 
of the faculty.’’ As illustrating his ignorance, we are told that ‘* he firmly 
believed in demoniacal possession.”” On Luke viii. 2 we have the remark : 
‘*A twentieth century physician can hardly hold the same views respect- 
ing demoniacal possession which satisfied his brother of the first century. 
To S. Luke possession was a simple reality.”” Commenting on Luke viii. 
6, Mr. Wright informs us that ‘‘S. Luke corrects S. Mark’s statement from 
his knowledge of botany,’”? but his ‘‘ editorial carelessness’ is censured 
for copying Mark in the thirteenth verse, thus correcting one passage, but 
not both. Page xvi has this denunciation of the Evangelist : ‘* Luke’s order 
is certainly not invariably correct, for in his third chapter he makes Herod 
shut up John in prison before our Lord’s baptism is narrated—a piece of 
carelessness or audacity eminently churacteristic of his work.’? Luke, how- 
ever, was perfectly justified in thus finishing his account of John’s ministry 
that he might devote himself to an uninterrupted narration of that of our 
Lord. The best historians are guilty of. the same ‘‘carelessness or au- 
dacity.’? This example might have taught Mr. Wright the falsity of his 
assumption that ‘* Luke’s order is chronological, so far as his knowledge 
went.’? By the aid of this false assumption he can represent the Evan- 
gelist as frequently falling into error through sheer ignorance. 

We have given examples of the ignorance and error which Mr. Wright 
brings against our Lord. The Christ whom he owns is not an infallible 
religious Teacher, but one who shared the ruling misconceptions of his 
age. He has this to say in depreciation of the moral perfection of our 
Redeemer: *‘ No small part of His redemptive work consisted, we believe, 
in the battle which He waged against ignorance and unbelief in the power 
of the Holy Ghost ”’ (p. 145). The context makes it clear that it is not the 
ignorance and unbelief of others, but His own that Jesus had to contend 
against in carrying on His redemptive work. In treating of our Lord’s 
three temptations in the wilderness, Mr. Wright looks with favor on the 
suggestion that they ‘“‘did not really befall Him, as the Gospels say, at the 
same time, within the forty days, but that they came at three separate crises 
in His ministry.’’ This is to contradict flatly and without a shadow of reason 
the circumstantial statements of the two Evangelists, Matthew and Luke 
(p. xxii). He maintains that Luke represents the cup as administered 
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before the bread in the Lord’s Supper. We regret that this view has been 
advocated by abler critics. We may on another occasion discuss this ques- 
tion. Both Platonists and Stoics are supposed to have ‘ had influence over 
the Gospel records’’ (p. 117). Regarding our Lord’s statement in Luke 
xii. 4 he asks: ‘* Didsome Platonist, who taught the absolute indestructi- 
bility of the human soul, alter the wording of this passage?’? He admits 
that the Bible teaches ‘‘ that all souls come up for judgment. But whether 
judgment results in the purification of some, the destruction of others, is a 
more difficult question.’? It seems to us that Mr. Wright is not disposed to 
reject either Purgatory or Annihilation. His shallowness and lack of in- 
sight as an interpreter notably appear in his note on Luke xxi. 16, 18. 
Here he is able to see only a plump contradiction, due, he thinks, to ‘“‘con- 
flation ’’ (p. 181). In the former verse Christ foretells the death by persecu- 
tion of some of the disciples. In the latter he assures them that not a hair 
of their head should perish. Is it not strange that Luke was unconscious 
that any contradiction existed between the two sayings? He knew that no 
real harm could befall those who have the Lord as their shield, and this is 
what he represents our Lord as declaring. Justin Martyr could say to those 
who menaced Christians with the worst they could do: ‘‘ Kill us you may, 
but harm us you cannot.” 

In commenting on Luke v. 27 our author declares against identifying 
the Levi here mentioned with Matthew the publican (Matt. ix. 9), not- 
withstanding the obvious and decisive reasons for regarding Levi and 
Matthew as two names for one and the same person. But he can bring 
himself to make the record of the anointing of Jesus by the woman 
who was a sinner, found in Luke vii. 36-50, a varying account of 
His anointing by Mary of Bethany, narrated in all the other Gospels as hav- 
ing taken place shortly before His death. We cannot here point out the 
grounds which absolutely forbid such identification. One result of it is thus 
coolly stated: ‘*‘ Mary of Bethany had led an impure life.”’ Another is in- 
dicated by him in these words: “If this solution be accepted, S. Luke’s 
order is once more decidedly wrong” (pp. xviii, xix). After this we are 
not surprised that Mr. Wright makes Luke xv. 1-7 and Matt. xviii. 12-14 
varying reports of the same parable of the Lost Sheep. He identifies, too, 
the parable of the Great Dinner, Luke xiv. 16-24, and that of the Mar- 
riage Feast, Matt. xxii. 1-14. He deals similarly with the parable of the 
Pounds, Luke xix. 11-28, and that of the Talents, Matt. xxv. 14-30. These 
all ‘* seem to have the same basis, but to be expanded by conflation in both 
Evangelists’ (pp. 185 and 163). Our readers will be prepared to learn that 
Mr. Wright maintains that the Gospels disagree regarding the day of our 
Lord’s crucifixion (p. 189). 

A feature of the work under review is its frequent repetition of the same 
statement. We subjoin a few examples which we have taken the trouble to 
look up: ‘t étvoraty¢ Occurs Seven times in S. Luke’s Gospel, but in no other 
New Testament book.’? This information is given six times, viz., on pp. 
37, 71, 75, 87, 91 and 149. The statement is made on pp. 18, 17, 101, 169, 185, 
and 213 that “‘ éxvorjva is used eighteen times by S. Luke, thrice by S. 
Paul, but not elsewhere.” Of the same word on p. 35 we read: ‘*S. Luke 
uses ixéoryjv sixteen times, égeorwe twice.”? ** Luke uses cvréyo nine times, 
S. Matthew once, 8. Paul twice.’”’ This is found on pp. 35, 75, 77, 169 and 
291. The following statement we have read on ten different pages, viz., 
61, 65, 75, 91, 107, 119, 121, 145, 163 and 2138: “*izdpyo is used fifteen times 
in S. Luke’s Gospel, twenty-five times in the Acts, three times in S. Mat- 
thew, not once in 8S. Mark or S. Juhn.’? We have noticed many other repe- 
titions, which we will not point out here. We are puzzled to account for 
them. 
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We take our leave of this book with a strong feeling of disapprobation, 
and cannot but regard it as fitted to promote disbelief in the historic truth 
of the only authentic and inspired records of the life on earth of God In- 
carnate. Many objectionable matters we have left unnoticed. Mr. Wright 
makes an unhappy quotation from our old friend and fellow-student in 
theology, the late Professor A. B. Bruce: ‘‘It is greatly to be desired that 
devout readers of the Gospels should be emancipated from legal bondage to 
the theological figment of inerrancy.’? To accomplish as far as lies in his 
power what Dr. Bruce desiderated has apparently been a leading aim of our 
author. The promise of Jiberty was an old bait held out by those who op- 
posed Apostolic teaching. But we are not conscious of being under legal 
bondage in retaining our Christian faith in the inerrancy of ‘the most 
holy Gospels.’ Rather do we rejoice in a blessed sense of walking at lib- 
erty in a glorious assurance which we would not consent to exchange for the 
wretched dubiety of those who are continually guessing how much of what 
they call a divine revelation and most sacred Scripture is truth and whole- 
some spiritual food, and how much is error and poison for the soul. Ours 
is the freedom wherewith the Son of God has promised to make free those 
who abide in His Word. They who come to the Gospels as devout 
readers will hardly remain such if they learn to boast of the liberty 
into which the Vice-President of Queen’s College, Cambridge, would intro- 
duce them. Under his criticism devotion dies. We are reminded by him 
of the erratic course of Professor Cheyne, of Oxford, which provoked to 
laughter godly, sober-minded men, when, after having run amuck through 
the book of Psalms, he turned round, and with solemn mien undertook to 
teach the Christian world their ‘* devotional use’! 

Pittsburg, Pa. DUNLOP MOORE. 


The Davies Lecture for 1898. The Sacred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, both Human and Divine. A Study in Higher Criticism. By Edwin 
Williams, M.A., Trefecca College. 12mo, pp. xi, 243. (Carnarvon: Cal- 
vinistic Methodist Book Agency, 1899.) The author emphasizes the fact 
that his Davies Lecture is a study of methods rather than of results, 
and hence deals with principles rather than details. The contrasting 
theories which offer to us their solutions of the Biblical problem are 
justly felt to be these two—that of coherent development in a straight line 
upwards, and that of supernatural interference by means of revelation. As 
opening the way to a comparative estimate of the rival claims of these two 
theories the author gives usa historical sketch of Old Testament criticism 
and an examination of critical methods. These are followed by studies of 
prophets and prophetism, the period of the Judges, Moses and Mosaism, and 
the Patriarchal and Primeval Ages. Everywhere a balanced judgment goes 
hand in hand with a clear and acute critical faculty, as the author pleads 
for a specific peculiarity characterizing the Jewish religion.—thistorisch- 
kritische Bedenken gegen die Graf-Wellhausensche Hypothese, von einem friihe- 
ren Anhiinger. Dem Studierenden der Theologie gewidmet von Wilhelm 
Moller, cand. min. Mit einem Begleitwort versehen von Prof. D. C. von 
Orelli aus Basel. 8vo, pp. xii, 126. (Giistersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1899.) It 
is much in favor of Herr Miller’s book that Siegfried, in the Jahresbericht, 
has nothing to urge against it but a gibe: ‘‘ Miller was formerly an adhe- 
rent of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, but has now fallen so fundament- 
ally away from it that he has chosen Orelli for his literary patron.” 
Orelli in fact introduces the book with a few words of appreciation and 
an expression of his agreement with its conclusions. It speaks, however, 
for itself. Its larger portion is given to a comparison of the laws with the 

20 
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history ; this is followed by a comparison of the laws among themselves. 
The result is in both cases the rejection of the modern construction, on 
grounds that appear unanswerable, as unconformable to the facts.——Alttes- 
tamentliche Studien. Von G. Stosch, Pfarrer am St. Elizabeth-Diakonissen- 
hause zu Berlin. IV. Theil: Israel’s Heldenzeit. 12mo, pp. 206.—— 
V. Theil: Die Urkunden der Samuelsgeschichte. 12mo, pp. 200. (Giitersloh : 
C. Bertelsmann, 1899 and 1901.) Former issues of this series have been 
noticed in this REVIEW, Vol. vii, p. 338, and Vol. ix, p. 526. These two 
carry the studies on through Joshua, Judges, Ruth and 1 Samuel. A spirit 
of devout regard to the Word of God and clear historical sense continue 
to govern the whole work: as does also opposition to the radical criticism 
of the day. The volumes do not make any claim to scientific character: as 
suggestive studies they havea distinct value.——The International Critical 
Commentary. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on The Book of Pro- 
verbs. By Crawford H. Toy, Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University. 
8vo, pp. xxxvi, 554. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899 ; Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark.) ‘A critical and exegetical commentary ”’ is the 
standing formula which begins the legend on the title-page of all the vol- 
umes of The International Critical Commentary. Perhaps in the present 
case we may nevertheless be permitted to take it as peculiarly descriptive. 
This isa critical and an exegetical commentary on Proverbs—the two ele- 
ments woven together no doubt, and yet not incapable of separation at least 
to thought. On its critical side we think it a very dubious piece of work— 
dominated as it is by the principles and methods of the current school of de- 
structive criticism. On the exegetical side, on the contrary, we consider it a 
remarkably fine piece of work—far and away our best commentary on 
Proverbs. On this side, if a little dry, it is nevertheless always sober, 
learned, honest and marked by an insight which is unusual.——The Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges: General Editor for the Old Testa- 
ment, A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. The Proverbs. With Introduction and 
Notes, by the Ven. T. T. Perowne, B.D., Archdeacon of Norwich, late Fel- 
low of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 16mo, pp. 196. (Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1899; New York: Macmillan & Co.) The con- 
trast between Mr. Perowne’s and Dr. Toy’s books extends to much else than 
size. Where the one is strong the other is weak. The exegesis of Mr. 
Perowne’s book strikes us as commonplace and perfunctory, and in places 
determined by dogmatic prejudice. Contrast, for example, the treatment in 
the two of the passages which develops the idea of the divine 7yy—or, as a 
single example, the notes on Prov. xvi. 1-9, especially the famous verse 4. 
—Solomon and Solomonic Literature. By Moncure Daniel Conway. 8vo, pp. 
viii, 248. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 1899.) The term 
‘* mere literature ’? may be a sly meiosis—as it is in the title to Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson’s volume of delightful essays—or it may be the expression of a 
sober judgment, as it is when applied to Mr. Conway’s volume now before 
us. Mr. Conway’s bright manner and the riches of interesting allusion he 
lavishes on his pages make whatever he writes attractive reading: but what 
he writes on Biblical themes is ‘‘ mere literature ’’—its whole function is 
exhausted in the entertainment it brings and it has no power of guidance 
in it.——The Exiles’ Book of Consolation, contained in [Isaiah xl-Ixvi. A 
Critical and Exegetical Study by Ed. Konig, M.A., D.D., Professor at the 
University of Rostock. Translated from the German by Rev. J. A. Selbie, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. vili, 218. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899.) The 
basis of this little book is the two articles published by Kinig in the Neue 
kirchliche Zeistchrift for 1898 (x, 8195-985 and 938-997) under the title 
Deuterojesanisches. These have been enlarged until the present volume is 
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about haif again as extensive as the articles. The conclusions, however, 
remain the same. These chapters are post-exilic: they hold more together 
than has been often thought: the ‘* servant of Jehovah ”’ is not an individual : 
and the object of the addresses contained in these chapters is to console 
the people of Israel, pining in captivity, by (1) emphasizing the sovereignty 
of God, (2) promising salvation from sin, and (3) announcing the recom- 
pense of those that love God’s law.——Erklerung der Propheten Micha und 
Joel, nebst einem Einleitung in die Prophetie, von D. J. T. Beck, weil. 0. Prof. 
der Theologie in Tiibingen. Herausgegeben von Jul. Lindenmeyer. 12mo, 
pp. vii, 246. (Giitersloh : C. Bertelsmann, 1898.)——Erklerung der Propheten 
Nahum und Zephanja, nebst einem prophetischen Totalbild der Zukunft, von 
D. J. T. Beck, weil. 0. Prof. der Theologie in Tiibingen. Herausgegeben 
von H. Gutscher und J. Lindenmeyer. 12mo, pp. vi, 168. (Giitersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann, 1899.) These two volumes onthe minor prophets conclude the 
expositions of Scripture left in MS. by Beck and published with such pious 
care by Lindenmeyer. Like all that Beck wrote, they are well worth read- 
ing, on account both of his clear exegetical tact and his deep spiritual sense. 
—Der Bergpredict (Matt. v. 7; Luke vi. 20-49), von D. Georg Heinrici. 
4to, pp. 81. (Leipzig: Alexander Edelmann, 1899.) This study of the Syn- 
optic question was the contribution of Dr. Heinrici, as Dean of the Theologi- 
eal Faculty at Leipzig, to the celebration of the festival of the Reforma- 
tion, October 20, 1899. Its object is by a careful study of the Sermon on 
the Mount to obtain guidance for the solution of the greater problem of the 
composition of the Synoptic Gospels. He thinks the results of his studies 
here show that the two accounts of the Sermon on the Mount are recon- 
structions of one address, which rest on independent sources and are inde- 
pendently wrought out. To this detailed investigation he has prefixed a 
brief section on the Synoptic question in general—which supplies a needed 
introduction to and suggests the significance of the succeeding study: and 
also opens out to the student some interesting lines of thought, especially 
concerning the hypothesis of oral sources of the Gospels. Die Pastoralbriefe 
Pauli ubersetzt und erklart von D. F. W. Stellhorn, Professor der Theologie 
an der Capital University zu Columbus, Ohio. I. Der erste Brief Pauli an 
Timotheum. 8vo, pp. 147.—IL. Der Zweite Brief an Timotheum und der 
Brief an Titum. Anhang: Der Brief an Philemon. 8vo, pp. 147. (Giiters- 
loh: C. Bertelsmann, 1899.) Prof. Stellhorn defends the genuineness of 
these Epistles and expounds them from that standpoint, with a little too 
much deference, it must be confessed, to Lutheran conceptions. His mas- 
ter in exegesis appears to be von Hofmann, though he cites also Iuther, 
Weiss, Kiibel, Ellicott and others. His exposition runs smoothly and, 
while it does not add much to our knowledge of the Epistles, it presents the 
material already gathered attractively.——The First Epistle of John: or God 
Revealed in Life, Light and Love. By Robert Cameron, Editor of Watch- 
word of Truth. 8vo, pp. xiv, 274. (Philadelphia: A. J. Rowland, 1899.) 
One of the most pleasantly written of our popular commentaries on 1 John. 
— Instructions on the Revelation of St. John the Divine. Being an Attempt to 
Make this Book more Intelligible to the Ordinary Reader and so to Encour- 
age the Study of It. By Rev. Cresswell Strange, M.A., late Scholar of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, Vicar of Edgeaston and Honorary Canon of Worcester. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xix, 331. (London, New York and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1899.) Critically the author occupies a peculiar position: he 
accepts the canonicity of the book ‘‘on the authority of the Church; we 
cannot go beyond our parentage’? (italics his); and then he adopts a modified 
form of Vischer’s theory of the authorship—supposing a reworking of Jew- 
ish fragments by an inspired Christian author. The exposition is carried 
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through under the influence of Milligan, Lee and Fausset.——Zur Theologie 
des Alten Testaments. Zwei academische Vorlesungen von D. Rud. Kittel, 
Professor an der Universitit Leipzig. I. Das Alte Testament und die 
heutige Theologie. II. Jesaja 53 und der leidende Messias im Alten Testa- 
ment. 8vo, pp. 81. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1899.) In the former of these 
lectures, Prof. Kittel, beginning his work at Leipzig, sets forth his theologi- 
cal position. This includes the assertion of the right of free investigation, but , 
allows the limitations set by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. To the objection 
that this means he will undertake his work with presuppositions, he replies 
that no one can either live or work without presuppositions. AJl he can do 
is to take care that his presuppositions are right. In the second lecture the 
attempt is made to elucidate the origin of the idea of the suffering Mes- 
siah and its use in Isa. liii: it is a very interesting discussion.— Jesus und 
das Alte Testament in ihrer gegenseitigen Bezeugung. Zwei Vortrige auf 
theologischen Kursen gehalten von Zheodor Walker, Pfarrer in Kocher- 
steinsfeld. I. Jesus und das Alten Testament. II. Jesus im Alten Testa= 
ment. 8vo, pp. viii, 1382. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1899.) ‘* Learn of 
me,” said Jesus: and Pastor Walker takes his start trom the authority of 
Jesus. On that authority, he insists, we are to receive the Old Testament 
as the inspired Word of God and to find in it Messianic prophecies of Jesus, 
The two lectures develop these two themes. In the first Jesus’ conception 
of the Old Testament is investigated and its significance for His disciples 
and for criticism: in the second the Old Testament prophecies concerning 
Jesus and their relation to the fulfillment in Jesus are set forth. Both lec- 
tures are carefully worked out and together make an admirable treatise on 
the Old Testament as understood by Jesus—to whom, Pastor Walker in- 
sists, it is that we are responsible for how we understand it.——The Christ- 
ology of Jesus: Being His Teaching Concerning Himself, According to the 
Synoptic Gospels. By the Rev. James Stalker, M.A.,D.D. 12mo, pp. xiv, 
298. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1899; London: Hodder & 
Stoughton.) This serious and solid study of Jesus’ teaching about Himself, 
as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, coustitutes at once Dr. Stalker’s 
Cunningham Lectures and the first installment of a comprehensive work 
he has long contemplated (and long promised to an eager public) on the 
teaching of Jesus. The remaining volumes will deal with the Ethics (taken 
in a very broad sense indeed) of Jesus according to the Synoptics and the 
Teaching of Jesus according to John. The scope of the present volume 
being limited to Jesus’ teaching concerning Himself as recorded in the Syn- 
optics, it is occupied, after a discussion of the importance of the teaching of 
Jesus, with five topics: The Son of Man, the Son of God, the Messiah, the 
Redeemer, the Judge. An Appendix contains a couple of auxiliary essays 
—on Wendt’s Gospel Criticism and the Book of Enoch. Dr. Stalker writes 
with eminent sobriety and has given us an account of the topics he has 
handled which gathers together the results not only of broad reading but 
of long-continued loving study of the texts themselves. His work is char- 
acterized rather by balanced judgment than brilliant divination. We shall 
hope to return to it later.——Christ’s Estimate of Himself. By Clark S. 
Beardslec. 12mo, pp. 68. (Hartford, Conn.: Hartford Seminary Press, 
1899.) A very interesting paper, reprinted from the Hartford Seminary 
Record for November, 1898, and February, 1899. Prof. Beardslee finds that 
“the total content of Jesus’ Messianic thought, or of his official sense, was 
his divine commission, us Son of God, to dominate the realm of sin, by sacri- 
ficially and triumphantly administering there the will of God, either in the 
form of vengeance or grace.’’? Jesus is found from the start to have 
‘*fathomed and encompassed all the depth and majesty of the Messianic 
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scheme.’’——Die Paulinische Rechtfertigungslehre im Zusammenhange ihrer 
geschichtlichen Voraussetzungen. Von Hermann Cremer, D.D., LL.D’, 
ord. Professor der Theologie in Greifswald. 8vo, pp. x, 448. (Giitersloh: 
C. Bertelsmann, 1899.) It is within the truth to say this is one of the most 
important studies in Biblical dogmatics which has appeared in recent years 
The task it takes up is suggested in the words: *‘ That the Pauline procla- 
mation of justification has the whole Bible for it, was asserted by our 
fathers in the declaration that the article of justification by faith only is the 
key to the entire Scriptures: the task of proving this has been left to us.’’ 
The task undertaken being such, it is not strange that 294 of the 448 pages 
of the book are exhausted before ‘tthe Pauline Gospel”’ is reached. These 
had dealt in turn with ** the Old Testament presuppositions,” ** the hope of 
redemption through the justifying righteousness of God in the Synagogue,” 
‘*the proclamation of salvation by John the Baptist,” ‘‘ the preaching of 
Jesus,”’ ‘*the pre-Pauline Apostolic Preaching.’”? Dr. Cremer has spared 
neither pains nor space in the prosecution of his exegetical argument: and 
it must be allowed that the forensic idea dominates the whole Biblical rep- 
resentation and that thanks are due to Dr. Cremer for pointing this out once 
more: but it is certainly a pity that in doing this, he has transformed the 
whole Biblical notion of ‘ righteousness” and of ‘justification by faith ” 
alike and presents results that accord so closely with those of Ritschl that 
the reader wonders what is the ground of his occasional sharp reference to 
that scholar, whom it would seem he should rather present as his forerunner 
and coadjutor.— Het begrip gerechtigheid in het Oude Testament. Door Harm 
Bouwman, Dienaar des Woords te Hattem. 8vo, pp. 189. (Kampen: J. H. 
Bos, 1899.) A portion of the ground covered by Dr. Cremer’s comprehensive 
work is reviewed also in this meritorious academic thesis by Dr. Bouwman, 
and with results decidedly more satisfactory. After a somewhat extended 
introduction (pp. 1-35), Dr. Bouwman takes up first ‘* the fundamental signiti- 
eance of the stem pw and its derivatives,’ and then treats in turn the Old 
Testament teaching as to the righteousness of God, and as to the righteous- 
ness of man. The fundamental idea of pts he finds to be ** conformity to a 
fixed rule;’? God’s righteousness is His ‘‘ judicial righteousness ;’? man’s 
righteousness before God is in the Old Testament never self-righteousness, 
but is always the fruit of the grace of Jehovah— the righteousness of man is 
a condition of conformity to God’s demands which He has given to His cove- 
nant people.””—— Die Auferstehung des Herrn und seine Erscheinungen. Von 
G. Burkhardt, Missionsdirector a. D. 8vo, pp. iv, 288 (Gittingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1599; New York: Lemecke und Buechner.) Herr 
Burkhardt was lately director of missions at Herrnhut and is filled with 
the piety which characterizes the Moravians: and he here appears with 
the laudable intent of establishing ‘‘ the actuality, the historical reality of 
the Lord’s resurrection.”? There is naturally much in the buok which 
quickens religious emotion, and some things which may be useful to religi- 
ous thougut. But the whole is vitiated by the author’s inadequate concep- 
tion of the nature of the fact he has undertaken to prove and expound. 
He conceives of ‘‘ resurrection’? much after the fashion of the current 
Ritschlian fancy—as set forth, e.g., by Harnack. He will not reduce the 
appearances to mere subjective visions: they are objective realities. But 
neither will he hear of a ‘‘ bodily resurrection.”” It was nothing but ‘‘ the 
issuing out of death into a new, much more glorious existence.””> When he 
attempts to explain it he reverts to the analogy of an idealistic theory of 
perception. ‘‘ Indeed,’’ he continues (p. 16), ‘‘ it is of sufficiently frequent 
occurrence that it is a purely spiritual influence that calls out an external 
perception. This happens, for example, when a human soul, departing from 
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life, wishes in the moment of death to communicate with an absent one, 
And so we may perhaps say, that Jesus exerted so powerful an influence on 
the souls of His disciples as to make Himself thereby visible. They saw 
Him, altogether bodily ; but they naturally saw Him as they were accus- 
tomed to see Him,as they knew Him, as His image stood in their souls. 
They saw Him, for example, in the clothing which He was wont to wear in 
life, although this clothing had been divided among the soldiers and was 
in their possession. They saw Him with the wounds of the crucifixion, 
since they had witnessed these wounds. They saw Him, above all, only on 
the occasions when and where Jesus desired to show Himself to them.” So 
Herr Burkhardt invites us only to a Barmecidal feast.——Die Wirkungen des 
heiligen Geistes nach der populiir Anschanung der apostolischen Zeit und der 
Lehre des Apostels Paulus. Eine biblisch-theologische Studie von Lic. Her- 
mann Gunkel, a. o. Prof. der Theologie an der Universitit Berlin. Zweite 
unveliinderte Auflage mit Vorwort und Verzeichniss der citierten Schrift- 
stellen. 8vo, pp. xii, 109. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1599; 
New York: Lemcke und Buechner.) Gunkel’s book on the Activities of 
the Holy Spirit as conceived in the apostolic age—properly so-called, be- 
cause it renounces all teaching as toa Holy Spirit and speaks only of “‘ ac- 
tivities ’’—first appeared in 1888 contemporaneously with Gloel’s Der heilige 
Geist in der Heilsverkundigung des Paulus—a book conceived in the same spirit 
and devoted to showing that Paul had no doctrine of personal distinctions 
in the Godhead. Its second edition now appears contemporaneously with 
another book of the same tendency, recognized indeed by Gunkel himself as 
carrying on his labors—H. Weinel’s Die Wirkungen des Geistes und die Geister 
im nachapostoliscben Zeitalten. Of entirely different character, on the other 
hand, is the treatise of Praelat D. th. et ph. Karl von Lechler, General- 
superintendent D., entitled Die biblische Lehre vom heiligen Geiste (Svo, pp. 
vii, 307; Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1599), which undertakes to give a 
complete, topically arranged account of the Scriptural doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. After an Introduction of fifty pages (which contains, among other 
things, a very good account of receut literature on the subject) the subject 
is treated in three parts—** The Spirit of God as Nature Spirit,” ‘* The Spirit 
of God as Holy Spirit’? and ** The Holy Spirit as Eternal Personality and 
as Member of the Triune Godhead.” As will be conjectured from this plan, 
the work is rather of dogmatic than of, strictly speaking, Biblical character: 
and it has an element of mystical speculation in it which decreases its value. 
But it isa book that none will consult without profit.——A History of the 
Jewish People During the Babylonian, Persian and Greek Periods. By Charles 
Fenton Kent, Ph. D., Professor of Biblical Literature and History, Brown 
University. With Maps and Chart. 12mo, pp. xx, 880. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899.) This is the third volume of Prof. Kent’s 
history of the Hebrew and Jewish people and is marked by the excellent 
qualities which showed themselves in the former volumes. From its criti- 
cal standpoint, it is an admirable piece of work: but the critical standpoint 
it occupies largely vitiates its presentation as history. The fourth volume 
—on the Maccabean and Roman periods, by Dr. James 8S. Riggs, of Auburn, 
—completing the history through the periods preceding the New Testament, 
has already been noticed in this REvIEW (xi, 696).——The Trial of Jesus 
Christ. A Legal Monograph. By A. Zuylor Innes, Advocate. 8vo. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899.) Mr. Taylor Innes has made the trial of Jesus 
Christ the object of long and careful study and here presents his conclusions 
in abeautiful volume. These are, in brief, that in both trials the judges were 
unjust and the trial was unfair; yet in both the right issue was substantially 
raised—treason in a double sense, against God and against Cesar. Thus the 
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true claim of the accused was made fully known. ‘ He died because in the 
ecclesiastical council he claimed to be the Son of God and the Messiah of 
jsrael, and because before the world-wide tribunal He claimed to be 
Christ a King.” It is a book that it would be well not to neglect: though 
of course there is something to be said about the trial that Mr. Innes, 
speaking as a lawyer, does not attempt to say.——The References to the Ver- 
sions by the British Revisers Compared with the Versions. By Howard 
Osgood. 8vo, pp. 74. (Rochester, N. Y.: R. W. Lace, 1899.) The subject- 
matter dealt with in this pamphlet is those marginal notes in the Revised 
English Old Testament which attempt to correct the text on the basis of 
the ancient versions, ‘* The only question this digest seeks to answer,”’ says 
Dr. Osgood, ‘‘ is, How far do the versions support these references ?”? The 
answer the digest returns is, Certainly not to the extent that was to be ex- 
pected. No versions support the references in thirty-three instances; in one 
hundred and fifty-one the majority of the versions are against the references ; 
the majority of them are with the references in fifty-eight places; and in 
only thirty-one cases are they all with the references. Thus, ‘‘ Many ancient 
authorities have .... *’ not seldom means one, or even none. There is 
nothing in the title of Dr. Osgood’s pamphlet to show that it refers to the 
Old Testament only: but it is confined to the Old Testament. Something of 
the same irresponsibility of meaning in the words ‘* most,” ‘‘ many,”’ etc., is 
found, however, also in the textual notes of the New Testament: but not 
to the same extent. 





II.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Diez KIRCHE JERUSALEMS VOM JAHRE 70-130. Von D. A. SCHLATTER. 
(Beitriige zur Foérderung christlicher Theologie, herausgegeben von D. 
A. Schlatter, Professor in Tiibingen, und D. H. Cremer, Professor in 
Greifswald.) Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1898. 


This little treatise is one of a series of publications which have collected 
much scattered information on interesting questions and placed it in availa- 
ble and convenient form. Dr. Schlatter has busied himself with the early 
period of the Church’s history and has published several works in this series: 
e.g., Der Dienst des Christen in der alteren Dogmatic, Die Tage Trajans und 
Hadrians and Das neu-gefundene hebriiische stuck des Sirach. In each of 
these he deals with a period in history which is more or less obscure and 
upon which we are glad to have light thrown. Of the many problems none 
is more difficult of solution than that of the Jerusalem Church in the years 
following the death of the apostles. It is so hemmed in by legend that it is 
almost impossible to separate between the false and the true. 

In this little book Dr. Schlatter has attempted to paint the picture of the 
Church from the year 70 A.D. to 180 A.D. To this end he has arranged 
his material according to the list of bishops whoruled her. He has collected 
the passages from the Jewish Rabbis which throw light upon the manner 
in which the Jewish world regarded her, and from this he passes on to the 
men by whom she was ruled. Beginning with ‘‘Symeon the son of Klopas,’’ 
he carries us down through the rule of Juda Cyriakus, selecting the men 
who seem to stand out most prominently and who left the impress of their 
activity upon the life of the Church. To these he adds the testimony of 
Ariston of Pella, a contemporary of Juda Cyriakus and a learned Jew, who 
serves as an important witness to the condition existing in the Church. The 
relation existing between the churches of Jerusalem and Pella is made a 
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very close one ; in fact, Pella is regarded as the place of refuge for the per- 
secuted Christians of Jerusalem. 

We are surprised at the amount of information which this ‘ collecting 
and arranging ”’ of facts brings before us, and the clearness in many parts 
of the picture which results. We can mark the development of the 
authority of the ministers, the large place which the family occupied in 
church life, the emphasis placed upon the Resurrection of Christ, the 
authority attributed to the ‘‘ Word” of God, and the form of worship» 
It is true that much is left to be supplied by the historical imagination, 
and sometimes the result seems somewhat imaginary. 

In his discussion of the life and work of John of Jerusalem, Dr. Schlatter 
maintains that from the knowledge which we possess of his work it would 
be impossible to attribute to him any of our New Testament books known 
as the Johannine writings. The chapter on ‘‘ The Canon of the Jewish 
Church ”’ is especially interesting. It brings before us the relation existing 
between the Old and New Testament Canons and the formative influences 
of the one upon the other. He enumerates three prevalent conceptions of the 
period in regard to the Canon of the Old Testament. The one, of which 
Philo is the representative, that Moses is by eminence the Prophet of God, 
and therefore the Pentateuch is the Canon and all other books of secondary 
importance. The prophets have authority only as scholais and followers of 
Moses. The second conception places Moses and the prophets together. 
Through them God’s word has gone forth and they are the teachers of the 
Church forever. The third is that represented by Josephus and Akiba. The 
Canon consists of twenty-two books, including the Psalms. With each was 
linked the idea of a fixedness which might not be altered, and this created 
a prejudice in the minds of Jews against the newer books, which the Church 
was obliged to overcome before these found their rightful place in her life. 
On the other hand, this enmity of Palestinian teachers to the recent writings 
exercised a wholesome influence upon the formation of the New Testament 
Canon by causing the Church to make a clear and sharp distinction between 
sacred writings apd the apocryphal literature of the period. Against this 
apocryphal literature the Church firmly and faithfully contended. 

Dr. Schlatter has at least furnished us with a discussion full of suggestive 
lines of thought. 

Princeton, N. J. MAITLAND VANCE BARTLETT. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. A Biography and Study. By A. W. JACKSon, A.M. 
Bosten: Little, Brown & Co., 1900. 8vo, pp. x, 459. 


Readers of the writings of the late Dr. Martineau will be interested in 
this book, which is issued so promptly after his death. He died January 11, 
1900, and the Preface is dated February 20, 1900. It is understood that Mr. 
Jackson was Dr. Martineau’s choice for this work and’ that he gave him 
much assistance in preparing it. The task assigned him is in many respects 
well done, and the author has shown himself not only a sympathetic but 
also a competent biographer. The book is an appreciation in the best sense : 
not an exaggeration. It aims to be more than merely a biographical sketch, 
and, probably, if it had aspired to be less it would have been more than it 
is. Those acquainted with Martineau’s writings at first hand are likely to 
be a trifle impatient with the all-too-meagre réswmé of his teachings given 
here, while those unfamiliar with them will hardly find this sufficient as a 
substitute for the original words of the distinguished writer and scholar. 
Dr. Martineau was of Huguenot stock. Born in England in 1805, he was 
bred and ordained a Presbyterian in the days when English Presbyterian- 
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ism was degenerate. His first pastoral experience was in Dublin, whence 
he soon went to Liverpool. While pastor here he became interested in the 
new Manchester College, from which he had been graduated. With this 
school he was identified all the rest of his long life. For many years during 
his residence in London he preached regularly in the Little Portland Street 
Chapel. Asa man he was gentle, refined and pure-minded; as a preacher 
he was intellectua], chaste, but hardly “ popular;’’ as a teacher he was 
painstaking, independent and thorough. 

But the Martineau the world knows best is Martineau the philosophical 
theologian. Soon after he came to Liverpool, he became involved in a pub- 
lic controversy between Presbyterians and Unitarians, in which he vigor- 
ously and, according to Mr. Jackson, victoriously championed the liberal 
side. Ever since then he has been accredited to the Unitarians, though he 
was by no means always in harmony either with the doctrinal views or the 
radical policies which Unitarians are understood tostand for. He eschewed 
the name ‘‘ Unitarian,” disclaiming all sectarian affiliations. In his last 
years it was rumored that his thought was growing more and more kindly 
toward Trinitarianism, an idea confirmed both by his later utterances and 
by the reading of this volume. He passed away with no very bright hopes 
for their ‘‘ little Israel”? in England. He wrote these words to Mr. Jack- 
son in a letter dated some time in 1892: ** But did not I ‘live by faith ’— 
had I to ‘live by sight’ of the social and spiritual tendencies prepondera- 
ting now, I should breathe my parting word in tune more with Jeremiah 
than with Isaiah. For our little Israel’s participation in the future of Eng- 
lish history, I have less and less hope every year” (p. 220). Mr. Jackson 
does not hazard an opinion whether it would have been better for Unita- 
rianism to follow Dr. Martineau’s leadership, but he does say this: ‘‘ One 
thing is certain, that Unitarianism as a counter-orthodoxy, whether in Eng- 
land or America, has had no marked success. Its Unitarian proclamation 
has been rather a gauntlet it has thrown down than an invitation it has 
put forth; it has been driven to much self-explanation ; its tone has been 
critical, its temper cold ”’ (pp. 219-220). 

The book is in three parts: The Man, The Religious Teacher, The Phi- 
losopher of Religion. Certainly, Dr. Martineau’s influence is something to 
be reckoned with by any one who would rightly understand the drift of 
English theological thought in the last half century. Many have found 
much in his books that is noble and helpful, who have yet been saddened 
by his distinct and uncondonable defections from the truth. He was above 
everything else a theistic philosopher. He was a belated New Testament 
critic of the Tiibingen school. He held to inspiration, but it was of the 
immediately individualistic and mystically rationalistic type. A revelation 
at second hand was to him no revelation at all, and, of course, an untrust- 
worthy and mangled Scripture was the result. Mr. Jackson says that many 
people are theists because they are Christians, but that Dr. Martineau was a 
Christian because he was a theist. In his philosophical defense of some of 
the fundamental elements of Christian truth it would not ke easy to name 
any man who has dealt stouter blows in recent times than Dr. Martineau. 
He was an uncompromising intuitionalist. He saw theism written all over 
the cosmos. With him,intuition postulates Causality ; cause means Force ; 
force means Will; but will means a Person and that person is God. His 
moral theism was not less direct and clear. The voice of conscience is the 
voice of God. His Types of Ethical Theory is a most valuable magazine of 
ammunition against all forms of utilitarian and naturalistic notions of the 
moral sense. Willis the ultimate source of everything, and conscience is 
the Divine Will speaking imperatively tothe human will. Everything with- 
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out was simply an illustration and confirmation of what he had first gotten 
from within. He was almost ready to surrender the extended cosmos to 
the pantheist, but he fought as if for life against the merging of the 
human ego into the divine ego. Indeed, he held that to forfeit the human 
personality was virtually to lose the divine also. 

Mr. Jackson frequently refers to the exceptionally beautiful style of Dr. 
Martineau’s writings, and all who are familiar with them will agree that 
he has ample reason to do so. Indeed, it has often been said that the 
beauty of his language had the effect of distracting the attention of the 
reader from the thought to the very attractive dress in which it appeared. 
His thought is pure, lofty and elevating; his language classical and per- 
haps over-florid ; his mental attitude calm, dignified and reverent. 

He lived tothe great age of ninety-five and did his most notable work after 
passing the fourscore mark. He published his Types of Ethical Theory, a 
classic on the subject, in his eightieth year; his Study of Ieligion, perhaps 
his greatest work, when he was eighty-three; and his Seat of Authority in 
Religion, his best-known and most negative book, when he was eighty-five. 
Ilis career was in some respects a remarkable one, and his work shows both 
the possibilities and the limitations of philosophy in the service of religion. 
It is sad to read that a man at once so gifted and so reverent should stop 
short of the full measure of the true Christian faith. He called Jesus 
*- Christ” and ** Son,’ but he refused to call him ** Lord” and ‘‘ Saviour ”’ 
(p. 199). That comes no more by philosophy than by * flesh and blood”? 
(Matt. xvi. 17); how true it is “‘ that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord 
but by the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. xii. 3) ! 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON, 


Theologischer Jahresbericht, herausgegeben von Dr. H. Holtzmann, Profes- 


sor in Strassburg, Elsass, und Dr. G. Kriiver, Professor in Giessen. Neun- 
zehnter Band, enhaltend die Literatur des Jahres 1899. Zweite Abthei- 
lung: Historische Theologie, bearbeitet von Liidemann, Preuschen, Ficker, 
Loesche, Kohlschmidt, Lehmann und Hegler. 8vo, pp. 171-531. (Berlin: 
C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn ; New York: Gustav E. Stechert, 1900.) The 
first part of this volume of the indispensable Jahresbericht, containing Sieg- 
fried’s and Holtzmann’s review of the exegetical literature for 1899, was 
noticed in the number of this REvrew for October last (xi, 709): and atten- 
tion was then called to the great improvements in form which have been 
introduced. These improvements, of course, are applied to this section also, 
and very greatly facilitate consultation. The space devoted to the survey 
of the historical literature of the year is more than twice that which was 
given to the exegetical literature, and we have the impression that the his- 
torical survey is at once more thorough and more genial than the exegetical. 
Certainly we have looked through this part with the highest satisfaction, 
and have profited by the more extended discussion of the several works which 
come under notice. It affords great pleasure to see Liidemann, to whom 
the material covering the Ante-Nicene period has been assigned, not only 
treating it with thoroughness and lucidity, but insisting everywhere on the 
necessity of a clear and sound conception of the nature of Christianity as 
the indispensable prerequisite of profitable dealing with its earlier stages, 
and this with special application to the ‘‘ undogmatic ”’ Christianity of the 
Ritschlite school. He finds even Dr. James Orr—apropos of his delightful 
little book on Some Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of 
Christianity, which is justly commended in the main— lacking in a clear 
notion and a firm conception of the nature of Christianity.’’ ‘It is true,” 
he adds, ‘‘ that he recognizes the one-sidedness of the Hatch-Harnackian 
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manner of looking at it, but it is not clear that he recognizes also the thin- 
uess and destructiveness of their conception of Christianity.”’ If we may 
doubt whether Liidemann does justice to Dr. Orr, we may at least rejoice 
that he realizes and insists on the prime necessity of an adequate concep- 
tion in its historians of what Christianity is, and we can experience noth- 
ing but satisfaction when he dismisses Mr. Burkitt’s Harly Christianity 
Outside of the Roman Empire with the remark: ‘‘ We see that the author 
belongs to the group of our present-day ‘ believing’ skeptics and agnos- 
tics; and praises A. Dorner’s Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte for the 
especial reason that it marks a return to a rational method of teaching the 
subject and so suggests that the end of the reign of the ‘ philosophy- 
hating ’’ schools of Ritschl and Erlangen is drawing on. Preuschen, whose 
negative tendencies are not altogether pleasing to Liidemann (p. 172), has 
charge of the literature of the period from the Council of Nice to the Mid- 
dle Ages, and opens his account of it by expressing a regret that this year too 
is barren of comprehensive works and runs too much to special studies, 
which betray moreover a comparative lack of interest in the purely histori- 
cal in contradistinction to the literary aspects of the subject. The Reforma- 
tion period falls into the hands of Loesche and is very carefully treated. But 
we cannot go into further details. The whole volume is an excellent speci- 
men of this admirable index and guide to theological literature, at its best. 
Hegler, who deals with the modern period, gets, however, sadly mixed in his 
lists of British and American divines : he thinks Dr. Alvah Hovey and Dr. H. 
BL. Hackett Englishmen, and then seeks to make the balance true by crediting 
to us Americans Jowett and Bruce, Samuel Davidson and Rendell Harris. 
—The Sibylline Oracles. Translated from the Greek into English Blank 
Verse. By Milton S. Terry, Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute. New 
Edition, revised after the text of Rzach. 12mo, pp. 292. (New York: 
Eaton & Mains [1899].) Dr. Terry’s translation of the Sibylline oracles 
appeared in 1890 and was duly noticed in this REVIEw (iii, 155) in immedi- 
ate connection with Rzach’s Oracula Sibyllina, which placed the text on a 
new basis. Dr. Terry has done well to recast his translation and adapt it to 
the new text in this new edition. It is a very great improvement upon its 
predecessor and is likely to remain the definitive English translation of these 
dreary but historically important lucubrations of late Judaic and early 
Christian dreamers.——Dr. Martin Luther’s sitimmtliche Schriften, heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Joh. Georg Walch. Fiinfzehnter Band. Dr. Martin 
Luther’s Reformations Schriften. Erste Abtheilung. Zur Reformations- 
historie gehcrige Documente. A. Wider die Papisten: aus den Jahren 1517 
bis 1524. Aufs neue herausgegeben im Auftrag des Ministeriums der deut: 
schen ey.-luth. Synode von’ Missouri, Ohio und anderen Staaten. 4to, pp. 
l,and coll. 2647. (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1899.)—Also: 
The same, Sechzehnter Band. Fortsetzung: aus den Jahren 1525 bis 1537. 
4to, pp. xxviii, and coll. 2825. (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1900.) Little more is needed in welcoming these new volumes of the care- 
fully edited St. Louis edition of the works of Luther in German—the first 
two of the series that contains the writings concerning the Reformation (of 
which other volumes have already been published ; see, for example, this 
REVIEW, i, 689, ii, 716)—than to recognize afresh the diligent and learned 
labor which has been expended in perfecting the material included in them. 
The present volumes are devoted toa very full collection of the documents 
which explain the reformatory acts of Luther between the years 1517 and 
1537, and as such are far from being confined to Luther’s own writings. 
They are divided into fifteen chapters. The first of these contains a full col- 
lection of the documents which exhibit the extent to which the Papacy had 
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become a commercial concern, and which indicate the occasion of! the 
Reformation. The second illustrates Luther’s coming forward against the 
indulgence traffic; the third illustrates the transactions between the Papal 
legate Cajetan and Luther at Augsburg in 1518, and prints the Acta Augus- 
tana in their entirety ; the fourth treats of the dealings between Luther 
and the Papal nuncio Carl von Miltitz; the fifth deals with the Leipzig 
disputation, which is printed complete; the sixth with the Papal ban 
against Luther and its s- quences; theseventh with the Diet of Worms, 1521, 
and the retirement to the Wartburg; the eighth with the doings at Wit- 
tenberg during Luther’s absence and the whole matter of the embroglio with 
Carlstadt; and the ninth with the two Diets at Nuremberg in 1522 and 1524 
and their consequences. This completes the first volume and there are 
printed in it altogether some seven hundred and fifty-nine documents, to 
which is added an Appendix of one hundred and thirty letters of Luther 
from the same period. The tenth to the fifteenth chapters inclusive are 
given in the second volume. The tenth gathers together the documents that 
illustrate the peasants’ war; the eleventh those that deal with the Diets 
held between 1525 and 1529; the twelfth the Papist and Protestant asso- 
ciations ; the thirteenth everything that illustrates the Augsburg Confession ; 
the fourteenth all that illustrates the Schmalkald-Bund ; and the fifteenth 
all that illustrates the movement for a General Council. The number of 
documents printed in this volume carries the total for the two up to twelve 
hundred and forty-seven, and to these are added sixteen letters of Luther. 
The whole constitutes, as will be seen, a very thorough collection of the 
documents which explain the Reformation during this period. They 
are presented, to be sure,in German translations—but it must be remem- 
bered that this edition is intended primarily for a German-reading public. 
We are sorry to miss the long Preface on the Reformation which Walch pre- 
fixed to the documents: its omission as unnecessary seems to overlook the 
essential character of the undertaking as intended for the general reading of 
educated people, rather than as a storehouse of documents for the use of 
mere scholars, who would, of course, prefer in any event the original texts. 
On the other hand, we are grateful for the chronological indices which will 
greatly facilitate the employment of the volume for historical purposes. 
The volumes are a worthy continuation of a valuable enterprise which 
deserves wide support.——Bibliographia Calviniana. Catalogus Chronologi- 
cus Operum Calvini. Catalogus Systematicus Operum que sunt de Cal- 
vino, cum indice auctorum alphabetico. Edidit D. Alfredus Erickson. 8vo, 
pp. 161. (Berolini: Apud C. A. Schwetschke et Filium, MCM.) In the 
earlier years of this century zeal in the study of the Reformation age began 
to show itself; and led by this Bretschneider, then Superintendent at 
Gotha, projected in 1828 a gigantic work which should include in one Cor- 
pus Reformatorum all the works of the primary Reformers. The under- 
taking began with the works of Melanchthon. These were duly issued in 
twenty-eight volumes under the care of Bretschneider and Bindsei]. That 
task completed, the great publishing house to whom the venture belonged, 
Schwetschke und Sohn, then of Halle, and afterwards of Braunschweig, 
now also of Berlin, fixed on Calvin as the next author to be dealt with, and 
turned to three Strassburg Professors, Baum, Cunitz and Reuss, who had 
already made themselves famous as students of the, French Reformation, to 
gather and edit the material. This they undertook to do with a thorough- 
ness of research and a minute care in oversight which left nothing to be 
desired. The first volume appeared in 1868. Baum, after a long illness, 
died in 1878 ; Cunitz, in 1886; Reuss,in 1691. Meanwhile Lobstein had been 
called to the aid of the collaborators and was active in the work during the 
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years 1882-87; and Baldensperger and Hirsch also for a time each lent a 
hand. But from 1886, when Cunitz died and Reuss was laid aside, the bur- 
den of the work fell on Erickson, Director of the Studienstift at Strassburg ; 
and under his care it has been completed and now is in the hands of 
the public in fifty-nine quarto volumes. The whole is closed fitly with a 
complete body of indices, to which has been added by a happy thought the 
bibliography which has also been issued separately in the handsome pamph- 
let, the title of which is given at the head of this notice. Asa guide tothe 
study of Calvin’s works and of the labor that has been expended upon them it 
isinvaluable. It consists of two distinct parts. In the first there is recorded 
the whole series of Calvin’s own writings, in all their issues and transla- 
tions up to the present : this contains one hundred and fifty-one entries and 
is arranged chronologically. In the second, in about nine hundred entries, 
is given in systematic arrangement the literature that has grown up about 
Calvin—his person, his life, his theology, his work—during the course of the 
four hundred and fifty years that have passed since he lived and wrought: 
and the usefulness of this list is enhanced by the addition to it of an Index 
arranged according to authors. The preparation of this list has doubtless 
been a labor of love, but it must certainly have cost much loving labor: its 
value is inestimable to those who would study Calvin and the history of his 
opinions. Say, for example, one should desire to investigate Calvin’s doc- 
trine of predestination. From the one list he is put in knowledge of all 
that Calvin wrote on the subject and of the demand there has been for it in 
the book market: from the other he turns up the whole literature that it 
has produced in our time and is sent at once to the studies of Beck 
and Krummacher, Vales and Fontanés, Kreyher, Henchoz, Kinzel, 
Theleman, Dadre, Scheibe, Bergh, Govett, Harris and Lecerf. The 
older literature on the subject he will indeed have to search for 
under other heads, and this is so far an inconvenience—but we 
shall not look so valuable a gift too sharply in the face. It is a* pleas- 
ure to be able to announce that Messrs. Schwetschke und Sohn propose 
to continue the great work begun in 1828, and have already made ar- 
rangements for commencing at an early day the issue of the works of 
Zwingli in a carefully edited text with prolegomena and notes.—— 
England in the Age of Wycliffe. By George Macaulay Trevelyan, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xiv, 380. (New York, London and 
Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co., 1899.) The Peasants’ Rising and the Lol- 
bards. A Collection of Unpublished Documents, forming an Appendix to 
England in the Age of Wycliffe. Edited by Edgar Powell and G. M. 
Trevelyan. 8v0, pp. Xv, 81. (London, New York and Bombay : Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1899.) As will be observed from the title-pages these two 
books form a single whole, the latter bearing to the former the rélation of 
Appendix of documents supporting some part of the narrative. In effect 
the work affords a fresh study of the Wycliffite movement on the basis of new 
researches, Mr. Trevelyan says, indeed, ‘* This work is strictly a history of 
England and not of Wycliffism ”’ (p. 853); but we may venture to think he 
thereby sets forth his own point of view and intention rather than the effect. 
What he gives us is a carefully drawn picture of English society, politics and 
religion at a most eventful period—the ten years extending from 1376 to 
1385; seizing upon the religio-social factor of Lollardism as the most 
significant of the movements then operative, he continues its history in detail 
to Richard’s death and in outline to the Reformation. Thus the book is 
constituted above all a treatise on the Lollards and, we may say at once, a 
very illuminating and valuable treatise. Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that, along with the recent work of Mr. André Réville and Petit-Detailles on 
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the Peasants’ Rising, this one of Mr. Trevelyan on the Age of Wycliffe places 
us in an entirely new position for understanding this epoch-making period 
in the history of England and of Christianity in England.—Memoirs of the 
Life, Time, and Writings of the Reverent and Learned Thomas Boston, A.M. 
Some time Minister at Simprin, afterward at Ettrick; Divided into Twelve 
Periods ; Written by Himself, and Addressed to His Children; to which are 
added some original papers, and letters to and from the Author. New Edi- 
tion, with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. George H. Morrison, M.A., 
Dundee. 8vo, pp. xxxvi,520. (Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier, 1899.) Thomas Boston was ordained to the ministry at Simprin 
Churzh on the 2Ist Sept., 1699: the Bicentenary of this important event in the 
history of the Church in Scotland was fitly celebrated at that place on the 
2ist Sept., 1899, as a part of which celebration a granite tablet was erected 
bearing an appropriate inscription. In the present volume we have what can 
scarcely fail to be esteemed a better monument of the Bicentenary of this man 
of God. Itisas Dr. Alexander Whyte calls it, in his brief reeommendatory 
note, a ‘scholarly and artistic edition ’’ of a Scottish religious classic. It is 
scholarly. Dr. Morrison has provided an extensive Introduction, anda series 
of explanatory notes which leave nothing to be desired in the way of a 
scholarly presentation of the matter of the book. We have only one regret— 
that ‘ the text of the Memoirs has been slightly abridged.”’ In so scholarly 
a performance we would fain have had the entire text. It is also artistic. 
Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier have with its broad page, ample 
margin, excellent paper, beautiful typography and adequate illustrations 
made an edition de luxe of it. Here is the edition of Boston’s Memoirs : it 
has no rival.—Memoirs of the Life, Time, and Writings of Thomas Boston, of 
Ettrick, written by Himself. With Appendices. New Eilition. 8vo, 
pp. viii, 504. (Glasgow: John MeNeilage, 1899.) Those who require 
a very cheap edition of Boston’s Memoirs will find their wants supplied by 
this compact volume. The Origins of Scottish Presbytery. An Ilistorical 
Sketch. By the Rev. A. Morris Stewart, M.A., High Street Free Church, 
Arbroath. With Introductory Note by the Rev. Principal Rainy, D.D., 
New College, Edinburgh, and the Rev. Professor Orr, D.D., United Presby- 
terian College. Crown 8vo, pp. 96. (Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier, 1899.) It was of course the approaching union of the 
Free Church of Scotland and the United Presbyterian Church which sug- 
gested to Mr. Stewart to put a plain narrative of the origins of these two 
Churches into one volume. He has, in any event, made a very engaging 
little book, the reading of which leaves a strong impression on the mind that 
the two Churches owe their origins to the working of one and the same love 
of evangelical truth and spiritual liberty, and belong together as the united 
conservators of the best traditions of Scottish Presbyterianism. And Mr. 
Stewart, no less than Mr. Reid, whose Lee Lecture, recently noticed, breathes 
much the same general spirit (thus revealing the fact that the successive 
secessions from the Kirk of Scotland have not depleted her of lovers of the 
one great cause, for the championing of which she was founded), is sure that 
the cause of Presbyterianism has always been and continues still the cause 
of true religion in Scotland. ‘‘ This is why Scotland is almost unanimously 
Presbyterian to-day,’’ he says: ‘* because three hundred years ago she chose 
Presbytery with all the strength of her passionate heart ; because again and 
again, and yet again. her right to choose and hold Presbytery was denied to 
her, and her response was asserted by her and that successfully ; because as 
one man she fought for liberty of conscience and freedom of worship, and 
prevailed ; because when persecuted to the death, she chose death rather 
than surrender these things which were dearer than life to her.’”’-—— 
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Geschichte der Lehre vom heiligen Geiste. Von Dr. K. F. Noesgen, Professor 
in Rostock. 8vo, pp. viii,376. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann). Prof. Noesgen 
is somewhat intense in his personal convictions and one-sided in his outlook : 
this acts injuriously upon his historical work and partially justifies the caus- 
tic comment with which Preuschen in the Juhresbericht condemns this book : 
‘¢ Weshould also need to name Noesgen [among comprehensive monographs 
in the history of doctrine] were not his monograph on the Doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost given more to Noesgen’s own doctrine than to that of the Greek 
Church : his treatise belongs therefore to the history of the theology of the 
nineteenth and not to that of the fourth century.” If we penetrate 
deeper into the history than the fourth century, and consider the contribu- 
tions to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit made by the Reformed Theology, 
which with respect to the work of the Holy Ghost have been epoch-making— 
such a complaint will seem even more justified. Nevertheless Noesgen has 
not failed to give us a very valuable treatise. It is marred by serious defects, 
but it offers us the first comprehensive survey of the history of the great sec- 
tion of doctrine with which it deals, and it iscrammed with facts and observa- 
tions which will prove of use to the student of the subject. It must be read 
with care and largely supplemented and corrected, but it will be read with 
profit and will prove a source of information of the first importance in all the 
lines in which Noesgen’s own interests and sympathies flow. A History of 
New England Theology. By George Nye Boardman, Professor Emeritus of Sys- 
tematic Theology in Chicago Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. 314. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph Company, 1899.) In Dr. Boardman ‘‘ the New 
England Theology ”’ has found a historian the range and minuteness of whose 
information, the calmness and balance of whose judgment, and the thorough- 
ness of whose inquisition commend his work to every reader. He draws the 
limits of his treatment—1730 to 1830— so as to cover the whole period of the 
development of ‘‘ the New Divinity,’’ and perhaps the book would have been 
more precisely described had it been entitled “ the bistory of the development 
of New England Theology.”? Within these limits there is given us a com- 
plete though concise survey of the whole progress of growth of the new ideas. 
The first chapter is preliminary and describes the religious condition of New 
England in 1730 and the occasion of the rise of the New England Theology. 
The second deals with Edwardeanism in New England Theology; the 
third with the doctrines prominently discussed in New England Theology ; 
the fourth with Hopkinsian peculiarities; the fifth with the discussions on 
the Atonement; and the sixth and seventh with later discussions such as the 
New Haven and the Oberlin Theologies. Chapter viii is supe:numerary 
and attempts to estimate the relation to Edwardeanism of the so-called ** new 
theology’? of our own day—the roots of which are certainly set in Ger- 
many ; naturally Dr. Boardman pronounces it not Edwardean. The whole 
treatise is well informed, thoughtful, sane and eminently instructive. It 
constitutes a monograph on an important movement which may well be 
considered definitive.----Samson Occom and the Christian Indians of New Eng- 
land. By W. De Loss Love, Ph.D., Author of The Fast and Thanksgiving 
Days of New England. 12mo, pp. xiii, 379. (Boston and Chicago: The Pil- 
grim Press, [1899].) No one will fail to welcome this book as a contri- 
bution of the first importance to the history of missions and of the relig- 
ious life of early America. Samson Occom deserves to be remembered as 
perhaps the most famous Christian Indian of New England, and his work 
makes a chapter in the history of the Christianization of the American 
Indians which no student of the progress of the Church can afford to 
neglect. Dr. Love has done his work with admirable care and complete- 
ness and enables his reader to follow one Indian tribe in detail from barbar- 
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ism along the trail of civilization for a century and three-quarters--and thus 
gives us a unique page of history.——History of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, 1725-1792. By Rev. Prof. James I. Good, D.D., Author of the 
Origin of the Reformed Church in Germany, History of the Reformed 
Church in Germany,etc. 12mo, pp. viii,701. (Reading, Pa.: Daniel Miller, 
1899.) Through an unfortunate accident this important work—surely it is 
epoch-making for its subject—has failed to receive notice in this REVIEW 
until now it is so long subsequent to its appearance that we can only call 
passing attention to it. Dr. Good has spent many years in extended re- 
searches, wisely directed, by which he has unearthed the sources for this his- 
tory,and be has utilized these sources with the utmost care in reconstructing 
the history of the (German) Reformed Church in the United States for the 
first half-century of its existence. It is a worthy history, most worthily told: 
and the whole Church is under obligation to Dr. Good for this at last so well- 
completed account of the origins of one of its branches.——In Memoriam: 
Robert Lewis Dabney: born March 5, 1820, died January 3, 1898. 4to, pp. 41. 
(Knoxville, Tenn.: The University of Tennessee Press, 1899.) The pious 
care of his sons have gathered into this pamphlet a number of the addresses 
and papers commemorative of the life and services of the late Dr. Dabney, 
who since Dr. Thornwell’s death has been the most conspicuous figure and 
the leading theological guide of the Southern Presbyterian Church, who was 
the most prolific theological writer that Church has as yet produced, and 
who for a period of over forty years was one of the most distinguished and 
probably the most impressive teacher of its candidates for the ministry. As 
a preacher, as a teacher and as a writer equally he achieved greatness, and in 
the counsels of the State and of the Church alike he was a factor of impor- 
tance. In the wider theological history of the country and of the epoch 
he finds a worthy place as one of the younger members of a remarkable com- 
pany of theologians to whose lot it fell to reassert and reorganize the histori- 
cal faith of the Reformed Churches in the face of the theological ferment 
which marked the earlier years of the Nineteenth Century. This company 
included, especially, such men as Charles Hodge (1797-1878), Robert J. 
Breckinridge (1800-1871), James H. Thornwell (1812-1862) of the older gene- 
ration, with Henry B. Smith (1815-1877) making the transition to W. G. T. 
Shedd (1820-1894), Robert L. Dabney (1820-1898) and Archibald Alexander 
Hodge (1823-1886). It was no doubt the controversies of theearly half of the 
century—-preceding and following the division of the Presbyterian Church in 
1838—by which their theological convictions were developed and formed : the 
height of their theological activity fell in the third of the century which suc- 
ceeded that event: but the whole of the remainder of the century has not 
only deeply felt their influence but has enjoyed some part of their living 
teaching. What the American Presbyterian Churches are theologically to-day 
is in the largest measure due to their instruction: and together they present 
a revival and sustained advocacy of the historical Reformed faith which can 
be surpassed in few lands and epochs. The literary product which they 
have left behind them registers only imperfectly their theological labors 
and constitutes but a small part of their influence. <All of them were 
forceful and voluminous writers and produced a mass of printed work in 
various fields of Jabor—exegetical, historical, dogmatic, ecclesiastical, prac- 
tical. To only some of them, however, has it been given to bequeath to the 
Churches they all served vigorously and well their theological systems in 
completed form. In one way or another the systems of Drs. Breckinridge, 
Thornwell and Smith have been preserved to us only fragmentarily. Dr. 
Dabney belongs to the more fortunate ones who were able to publish their 
systems in their entirety. His concise Syllabus and Notes of the Course of 
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Systematic Theology taught in Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, printea 
first by his pupils in 1871 and afterward revised and issued by himself (2d 
Ed. 1878, 8d Ed. 1885, 4th Ed. 1890), is a solid piece of work, able to take 
its place worthily by the side of the Compendiums which have conserved the 
traditions of the Reformed Theology from its beginning—Bucanus, Amesius, 
Marckius—and to breathe into them the new life of our own time. In it he 
shows himself a powerful thinker, with a logical capacity of the first order 
and of a moderate tendency. Besides this solidly thought and trenchantly 
expressed treatise, which is undoubtedly his opus magnum, we have from his 
pen also the following: Memorialof The Rev. Dr. Francis 8S. Sampson (1855) , 
together with an edition of Dr. Sampson’s Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1857) ; Life of General Thomas J. Jackson (1866) and Defence of 
Virginia and the South (1867); Sacred Rhetoric (1870, 8d Ed. 1881); The 
Sensualistic Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century Examined (1875, new Ed. 
1887); The Practical Philosophy (1897), Christ our Penal Substitute (1898) 
and four volumes of Discussions, Theological, Evangelical, Philosophical 
and Secular (1890-1897), garnered from his occasional writings. A MS. 
treatise in the sphere of Christian Apologetics remains in the hands of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication for future publication. In this whole 
body of writings Dr. Dabney shows himself the forceful, clear, decided ad- 
vocate of the Evangelical system of truth. He is always robust and vigor- 
ous, certainly fortiter in re, if not always suaviter in modo. His convictions 
burned hot within him, and it must be confessed that sometimes passion 
swept him off of his feet, especially in his secular writings: but ordinarily 
his strong feelings were curbed by his powerful intellectual grasp and only 
gave force to his expression and carried his conviction home to the hearts he 
addressed. Those who knew him best loved him most. His career wasa distin- 
guished one; his contributions to the theological sciences are of the first order ; 
his services to the Presbyterian Churches are inestimable: may not only his 
memory remain green, but his influence be increased through the coming years ! 
——Moses Drury Hoge: Life and Letters. By hisnephew, Peyton Harrison Hoge. 
8vo, pp. ix, 518 (Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
[1899]). No more picturesque figure has adorned the American ministry of 
the last half of the nineteenth century than that of Dr. Moses D. Hoge: 
and in his nephew, who is left to us to-carry on the great traditions of the 
blood, he has found an adequate biographer. The secret of Dr. Hoge’s 
greatness is almost revealed to us in the first chapter, which makes known 
to us the stock from which he sprung and from which, ere he himself ap- 
peared on the scene, Church and State had already received services even 
greater than those he was himself to render. Then there are the chapters 
on his preparation for his great work in the pulpit. And then, from the 
fifth chapter on, we have a picture of his work. The whole closes with a 
sympathetic estimate of his character and labors. The biographer has 
brought to his task not only literary qualities and historical gifts of a high 
order, but a discrimination of judgment and evident honesty of pur- 
pose which disarm at once the criticism that he is portraying a beloved 
relative’s career, and affords the reader assurance that he has before 
him a sincere and a well-balanced account of a great career—a pulpit career 
greater than which we have had few in our generation.—The Autobiography 
and Diary of Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D., with a Selection of Letters from 
English and German Divines, and an Account of the Davidson Controversy 
of 1857, by J. Allanson Picton, M.A. Edited by his Daughter. With a 
Portrait. 8vo, pp. xi, 373 (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899). The mate- 
rial brought together in this volume affords an exceedingly interesting pic- 
ture of the private—even the inner—life of a notable man, whose books, by 
21 
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their informing contents, have been for more than half a century primary 
factors in the Biblical criticism of Britain. It is a pleasing portraiture that 
is drawn—of ‘a loving head of a family and a sturdy asserter of personal 
rights in other,;spheres, and always and everywhere a persistent student of 
books: alife marred,"however, by many sad events which were the necessary 
sequences of idiosyncrasies of thought and action. Dr. Davidson himself 
appears to have looked on himself—and his closest friends appear to have 
looked upon him—as in some sense the victim of persecution. Why, it will 
be hard for the reader of these notes to divine. Surely it was his own 
changing views, or, as he would say, his advancing knowledge (it is a matter 
of party view), that made his several positions untenable and rendered the 
actions of others that grieved him necessary. The book is stuffed full of 
valuable judgments on men and theological affairs during the last half of 
the nineteenth century. The list of works by Dr. Davidson given on pp. 
363-4 is oddly incomplete: it seems to have been drawn up in 1882 and 
lacks all notice of subsequent issues (cf. e. g., pp. 81 and 352).——Life of Rev. 
Prof. C. F. W. Walther, D.D. By C. L. Janzow. Edited by the Revision Board, 
English Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri a. o. States. 8vo, pp. 64 
(Pittsburg: American Lutheran Publication Board, 1899). Dr. Walther’s 
is aname which it would not be well to allow to find a grave in the short 
memories of his spiritual children. This is a brief and clear presentation of 
the salient facts in his career and of the chief traits of his character.——Dr. 
Adolf Zahn’s Aufenthalt in Elberfeld. Ein Wort der Ausklaerung von Prof. 
Dr. Ed. Bohl. Als Manuscript dedruckt. 8vo, pp. 18 (Giitersloh: C. Ber- 
telsmann, 1900). It is a sad episode in the life of Dr. Zahn—and in the his- 
tory of the great congregation at Elberfeld over which Kohlbriigge presided 
for so many years—concerning which Dr. Bohl feels bound to speak in this 
little privately-printed pamphlet. He is entitled to be the judge of the need 
of an explanation, now that Dr. Zahn is gone. The estrangements of good 
men are never pleasant things to read about, however; and we lay aside the 
booklet with sorrow that this one should ever have been and should have 
endured so long.——Church Work in British Columbia. Being a Memoir of 
the Episcopate of Acton Windeyer Sillitoe, D.D., D.C.L., First Bishop of 
New Westminster. By the Rev. Herbert H. Gowen, F.R.C.S., Author of 
The Paradise of the Pacific, etc. 12mo, pp. xxv, 232 (London, New York 
and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1899). This isa narrative of the 
founding of a ‘‘ colonial diocese,’ and is as much the history of the begin- 
nings of the diocese as a life of its first Bishop. It gives as excellent picture 
of the one as of the other.—Romanism in its Home. By John H. Eager, 
D.D. With an Introduction by John A. Broadus, D.D. 12mo, pp. xix, 
300 (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society [1899]). A 
perfectly plain and unvarnished picture of the condition of popular 
religion in Italy, which should be read by all who would know the 
practical workings of Romanism when left to develop freely along its own 
lines.——History of the Swedish Baptists in Sweden and America. Being an 
Account of the Origin, Progress and Results of that Missionary Work Dur- 
ing the Last Half of the Nineteenth Century. By Capt. Gustavus W. 
Schroeder. 12mo, pp. 316 (New York: Published by the Author, 1898). 
The title sufficiently describes the scope of this little book. It does not 
give a critical history, but it at least records some of the salient facts 
relevant to the subject.——The Dragon, Image and Demon, or the Three Reli- 
gions of China, Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism, giving an account of 
the Mythology, Idolatry and Demonolatry of the Chinese. By Rev. Hamp- 
den C. Du Bose, Fourteen Years a Missionary at Souchow. 12mo, pp. 468 
(Richmond, Va.: The Presbyterian Committee of Publication [1899]).—— 
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The Christian Conquest of Asia. Studies and Personal Observations of Orien- 
tal Religions. Being the Morse Lectures for 1898. By John Henry Barrows, 
D.D., President of Oberlin College, Haskell Lecturer on Comparative Reli- 
gion, etc. 12mo, pp. xiii, 258 (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899). 
——Lights and Shadows of Mission Work in the Far East. Being the Record of 
Observations Made During a Visit to the Southern Presbyterian Missions in 
Japan, China and Korea, in the Year 1897. By S. H. Chester, D.D., Secre- 
tary of Foreign Missions in the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
12mo, pp. 183 (Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Board of Publication [1899]). 
——Among India’s Students. By Jtobert P. Wilder, M.A. 32mo, pp. 81 
(New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. [1899]).——Christianity 
as a World Power. By George C. Lorimer, D.D., LL.D., Minister at Tre- 
mont Temple. Annual Sermon Preached Before the Baptist Missionary 
and Publication Societies at San Francisco, May 28, 1899. 8vo, pp. 44 (Phil- 
adelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1899).——Foreign Missions 
of the Protestant Churches. By Stephen L. Baldwin, D.D. 12mo, pp. 272 
(New York: Eaton & Mains, [1900]).——Missions in Eden. Glimpses of 
Life in the Valley of the Euphrates. By Mrs. Crosby H. Wheeler, for Forty 
Years a Missionary of the American Board at Harpoot, Turkey. 12mo, pp. 
193 (New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. [1899]).——The Con- 
version of the Maoris. By the Rev. Donald McDougall, B.D. 12mo, pp. 
viii, 216 (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1899).——In 
Memoriam: Pauline Du Bose Little. Born January 9, 1876; died July 25, 
1897. 12mo, pp. 56 (Richmond, Va. [1899]).——The Miracles of Missions: 
Modern Marvels in the History of Missionary Enterprise. By Arthur T. 
Pierson, Third Series. 16mo, pp. ix, 265 (New York and London: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 1899). We have brought together here a number of mis- 
sionary books published in the course of the year 1899. They run through a 
considerable range of subjects and represent with tolerable accuracy the 
general character of our current missionary literature. The most important 
of them is probably the solid contribution to our knowledge of the three re- 
ligions of China that is made in the admirable work of Mr. Du Bose: this 
is an addition to our scientific knowledge of the first rank, and will appeal to 
students of the heathen religions as another instance of the part our mis- 
sionary literature takes in the advancement of sound learning. Dr. Barrows’ 
lectures are a pleasing result of his visit tothe Orient as the first ‘* Barrows 
Lecturer for India and Japan,’’ and garner the results of first-hand infor- 
mation with respect to the mission fields of Eastern Asia—especially in 
India. Dr. Chester’s book has something of the same character: but con- 
cerns Only the extreme East—China, Japan and Korea: while Mr. Wil- 
der’s little study comes in to supplement Dr. Barrows’ observations in 
India. Dr. Lorimer’s stirring sermon on ‘‘ Christianity as a World Power’’ 
is fitly supplemented by Dr. Baldwin’s careful summary of the work now 
being done by the Protestant Churches and the agencies employed by them. 
Mr. MacDougall has compiled a very complete account of the whole history 
of the conversion of the Maoris, and his narrative may well be taken as pre- 
senting us a typical instance of the nature of the work done through a series 
of years and many instrumentalities in the rescuing of a people. Mrs. 
Wheeler, on the other hand, gives us the history of one missionary’s per- 
sonal experience—thrilling enough and inspiring enough, one would think, 
to move every reader toemulation. The brief memorial of Mrs. Little em- 
balms the memory of one who walked with God. In the third volume of 
Dr. Pierson’s well-known work he continues to extract from the literature 
of missions the narratives of remarkable occurrences on mission ground, 
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IV.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


What Shall We Think of Christianity? The Levering Lectures before the 
Johns Hopkins University, 1899. By William Newton Clarke, D.D., 
Author of An Outline of Christian Theology. 12mo, pp. 149. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1599.) ——Can I Believe in God the Father? Lectures 
delivered at the Summer School of Theology of Harvard University, 1899. 
By William Newton Clarke, D.D., ete. 12mo, pp. 215. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899.) Dr. Clarke’s first contribution to theologi- 
cal literature, if we remember aright, was a Commentary on the Gospel of 
Mark published some fifteen years ago. In 1890 he became Professor of 
Christian Theology at Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, and by 
1894 had put his theological lectures into printed form for the use of his stu- 
dents-(see this REVIEW, ix, 354). The fluent and attractive style in which 
these lectures were run gained them such acceptance that they were given in 
1898 to a broader public by formal publication through the house of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons (see this REVIEW,x,369). They were at once received with 
acclamation on both sides of the Atlantic: a reception they fully deserved 
on the score of their literary merit and winning modes of presentation, 
and perhaps in part owed to a certain concessiveness in their type of teaching, 
characteristic of the school of subjective theologizing they represent. At 
once on the heels of this great literary success, we have given us these two 
volumes of lectures in the Apologetical sphere: and they are entirely 
worthy in tone, manner and contents of the reputation their author has made. 
The former volume under the three captions of ‘‘ The Christian People,” 
‘*The Christian Doctrine ”’ and ‘t The Christian Power,” sets forth what we 
may speak of as a genial prologue to a system of Apologetics : the latter one 
isan attempt to validate the Christian idea of God, and treats in turn of 
‘““The Practical Argument for the Being of God,” ** Divine Personality,”’ 
“The Relation Between God and Man” and ‘‘ The Moral Effect of the 
Doctrine of God.”? Of course, concessive thought has its lacks as well as 
its virtues: but these are good and inspiring books. The Fundamental Ideas 
of Christianity. Ky John Caird, D.D., LL.D., late Principal and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Glasgow. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Theology delivered to the University of Glasgow in Sessions 1892-3 and 
1895-6. With a Memoir, by Edward Caird, D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Balliol. 
2 vols. 8vo, pp. cxli, 232, and vii, 297. (Glasgow: James MacLehose 
& Sons; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899.) These two dainty vol- 
umes—beautiful with the beauty that only the Messrs. MacLehose know 
how to give their books—may be looked upon as the monument of the late 
Principal Caird. The Memoir by his brother, of kindred heart and mind as 
well as blood, is perfect in its kind, and brings the reader into the closest 
communion with the departed author. The lectures embody Principal 
Caird’s governing conceptions in an oratorial form, perhaps more character- 
istic of his genius and more representative of his personality than the more 
filed diction of his other published works. They owe this quality, no doubt, 
to their chief misfortune—that they are published without his revising 
hand, and just as he first wrote them down for delivery from the rostrum. 
But possibly they gain as much in the one direction as they have lost in an- 
other. At all events we have the Master of Balliol’s word for it that in 
their present form they represent fairly his brother’s thought, and every 
reader can see for himself that they are suffused with the qualities that went 
to make him the unrivaled preacher of the Kirk of Scotland of his day. 
The fundamental idea which they seek to illustrate in detail as they run 
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through the series of Christian doctrines is the inherent rationality of Chris- 
tianity: each of its doctrines, it is contended, is the expression of a truth 
which can be rationally explained and vindicated. They thus simply apply 
the principles laid down in the Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion to 
the main doctrines of Christianity. Dr. Caird may carry us with him in his 
exposition—or in his underlying philosophy—or he may not: he always 
delights and instructs us.—Christian Mysticism, Considered in Eight Lec- 
tures Delivered before the University of Oxford. By William Ralph Inge, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford, ete. 8vo, pp. xv, 
879. (London: Methuen & Co.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. ) 
Mr. Inge desires his Bampton Lectures on Christian Mysticism to be looked 
upon as essentially a contribution to apologetics rather than as a historical 
sketch, although they are cast in a historical framework. They seem in 
effect a historico-critical account of Christian Mysticism by means of sam- 
ples, and as such issue in a judgment rather than in a narrative. That judg- 
ment is favorable—for Mr. Inge writes of mysticism froin the inside, as one 
who has found in the writings of the mystics a philosophy and a rule of life 
which satisfy his mind and conscience. There are indeed mystics and mys- 
tics; and no one has been swifter to discriminate between them and to con- 
demn what he looks upon as evil leaven than Mr. Inge. But for the 
essence of mysticism, which is to him very much the essence of spirituality, 
he has the completest appreciation. His book is in any event a useful and 
interesting study of a mode of thought and feeling which is rather ill-un- 
derstood and which deserves to be thoroughly investigated. The way 
could not be better opened than it is by him.——How Much is Left of the Old 
Doctrines? A Book for the People. By Washington Gladden 12mo, pp. v, 
821. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899.) Left to 
whom? Apparently there is very little left of the old doctrines to Dr. 
Gladden, after he has finished running amuck through them. But there is 
a certain theatrical appearance in the performance which leads the reader to 
expect them all to get up again and proclaim it only a sham death to which 
they have been consigned. In effect Dr. Gladden has given us in this little 
volume his own personal confession of faith. It is an interesting confession 
of faith—worthy of our respect for the sake of the man of parts who makes 
it, and of our closest consideration as symtomatic of the state of many souls 
about us and indicatory of what the ‘‘ new ”’ constructions in theology are 
leading to. There isn’t much that is ‘* new’ in them, to be sure, if we are to 
judge by this specimen case, and the type to which the reversion sets has 
not received a favorable verdict from Christian history.—Christ in Creation 
and Ethical Monism. By Augustus Hopkins Strong, President and Professor 
of Biblical Theology in the Rochester Theological Seminary, etc. S8vo. pp. 
xix, 524. (Philadelphia: The Roger Williams Press, 1899.) Dr. Strong is 
still best known to us all by his admirable compend on Systematic Theology, 
the first edition of which was published in 1886 and the fifth edition was 
noticed in this REVIEW (Vol. viii, p. 856). Already in 1888, however, he 
placed alongside of this work a rather notable volume of essays and 
addresses, published under the title Philosophy and Religion, and more 
recently (1897) he has gathered into another volume, called Great Poets 
and Their Theologies (see this REVIEW, x, 575), a series of closely related 
essays. The present volume of somewhat miscellaneous contents may be 
looked upon as representing Dr. Strong’s occasional literary output since 
1888. It hasa far higher significance, however, than that. As was pointed 
out in our notice of the fifth edition of the Systematic Theology, Dr. Strong 
had experienced since the issue of the fourth edition a somewhat radical 
change of fundamental conceptions, marked in the fifth edition only by a 
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few alterations in the text that did not much signify. The present volume 
puts in permanently accessible form the more extended discussions in which 
be had announced and defended his change of view: and naturally enough 
these important essays, as they give character, are allowed to give title also 
to the volume. As he himself points out, therefore, the volume has an 
autobiographical value. The accession of so winning a writer to the ranks 
of the ethical monists is a circumstance of first-rate importance to them : 
fortunately the new (and as we think mistaken) views have not as yet eaten 
very deeply into the substance of Dr. Strong’s thought.——The Christian 
Salvation. Lectures on the Work of Christ, Its Appropriation and Its 
Issues. By the late James S. Candlish, D.D., Professor of Theology, Free 
Church College, Glasgow. 8vo, pp. ix, 263. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1899; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This volume has 
been put together from the MSS. left by the late Dr. Candlish, in response 
to an expressed desire that there should be preserved to the public some of 
the results of his long labors as a theological lecturer. It constitutes the 
most considerable volume of his writings given the public, with the excep- 
tion of the admirable Cunningham Lectures on The Kingdom of God. Sev- 
eral detached sections of the system of Christian doctrine as constructed by 
him had already been published in the ‘‘ Bible Class Handbooks ”’— on The 
Christian Doctrine of God, The Work of the Holy Spirit, The Biblical Doc- 
trine of Sinand The Christian Sacraments. The present lectures generally 
supplement these sections—although there is some lapping—and among 
them we may obtain a fair view of Dr. Candlish’s system. It has no very 
marked peculiarities but may be described as a moderately conceived type 
of the Reformed theology. The most striking quality of his treatment of 
the several doctrines turns on * that combination of the biblical, the histo- 
rical and the experimental which,’’ as Dr. Denney says in the Preface to the 
volume, ‘‘ was the characteristic of all Dr. Candlish’s work.’? Wide read- 
ing, calm discussion and a clear and lucid expository style are observable 
throughout.——Ueber den biblischen und kirchlichen Begriff der Anrechnung. 
Ein Beitrag zur Rechtfertigunslehre von Dr. th. Adolph Zahn. 8vo, pp. xii, 
121. (Amsterdam: Scheffer & Co., 1899.) The late Dr. Zahn may perhaps 
be said to have given this little treatise, published in this form so shortly be- 
fore his death, as his parting gift to the world. It essays to expound and com- 
mend the important doctrine of imputation. This it does, of course, after 
Dr. Zahn’s fashion—with energy, even intensity, and with many digres- 
sions. It will be read with pleasure, not only for its own sake but also for 
the author’s sake, by those who honor the memory of a man who under many 
difficulties, such as would have silenced most men, yet sought ever, in his 
own somewhat overstrained way, to commend the essence of the gospel.— . 
Die Macht der Natur im geistlichen Leben. Eine physiologisch-psychologische 
Untersuchung auf Grund von Rom. vii, 14-25. Von August Lichtenstein, 
friiherem Pastor zu Elberfeld. 12mo, pp. iv, 127 (Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1899). Pastor Lichtenstein takes his starting point from the two 
courses of development which lie at the roots of Paul’s soteriology: the de- 
velopment of sin from Adam in the natural man and that of righteousness 
from Christ in the spiritual man. He gives first an exposition of Rom. vii, 
14-25 conceived as a picture of the strife between nature and spirit, and then 
works out his general thesis in six sections, entitled respectively ‘‘ The Power 
of Nature,” ‘“‘ The Influence of the Power of Nature on the Human Soul,” 
“The Spiritual Life,’ ‘‘ The Natural and Spiritual Life-laws in Humanity,” 
‘¢ The Conflict Between the Power of Nature and the Spiritual Life in Human- 
ity.’ Itisa profound study of the ineradicable conflict of good and evil in the 
human life: we do not always share the point of view, but we are always 
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instructed.—The Oxford Library of Practical Theology. Edited by the 
Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, and the 
Rev. F. G. Brightman, M.A., Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. I. 
Religion. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s. 12mo, pp. iv, 301. Il. Holy Baptism. By Darwell Stone, M.A., 
Principal of Dorchester Missionary College. 12mo. pp. xii, 303 (London, 
New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1899). These are the two 
opening volumes of a series of treatises ‘‘ dealing with practical theology ’”’— 
so the announcement tells us—‘‘ of which the object is to supply some care- 
fully considered teaching on matters of religion to that large body of devout 
laymen who desire instruction but are not attracted by the learned treatises 
which appeal to the theologian.” They are written from the point of view 
“of that dogmatic basis of the Tractarian Movement with which the name 
of Oxford will ever be associated.”? Besides the two volumes now before us, 
provision has been made for treatises by well-known sacerdotalists in the 
Church of England on Confirmation, Holy Matrimony, the Prayer Book, 
Prayer, the Holy Communion and Religious Ceremonial, and it is proposed 
ultimately to have others prepared on Confession and Absolution, Fasting 
and Almsgiving, Retreats, Missions, etc., Church Work, Visitation of the 
Sick, Devotional Books and Reading, Ordination, Foreign Missions and (last 
of all!) the Bible. The list of writers engaged gives promise of excellent 
work done: the list of topics fairly covers the ground of religiosity if not 
of religion: the mechanical beauty of the specimen volumes before us leaves 
nothing to be desired. The first volume—that on Religion by Mr. Newbolt 
—very excellently embodies the idea of the ‘series as outlined in the pros- 
pectus. It is distinctly a practical, not a philosophical or dogmatic treat- 
ment of its theme; though of course it is, in accordance with the point of 
view of the series, ecclesiastico-practical. Its three opening chapters seek 
to outline in their relations the ideas of religion, belief and practice; then 
we have chapters on “‘ The Higher Life,’’ ‘‘ The Great Ideal,’’ the external 
and internal ‘‘ Obstacles to Religion,’ ‘‘Doubts,’’ ‘‘ The Divine Help ”’—in 
atonement and Church—and the “‘ Expression of Religion’’ in worship and 
goodness. Mr. Newbolt’s coulter does not penetrate very deeply into the 
soil and his ecclesiasticism is pervasive, but he has given us an interesting 
and good book. Of course a Protestant will miss much of even the essence 
of the matter in the statement of his topics of discussion: more of it is 
present in the book, however, than appears in the table of contents. ‘‘ Sancti- 
fication” for example—this is how Mr. Newbolt deals with it: ‘‘ It may be 
said broadly and simply, that Christ’s scheme of sanctification may be summed 
up in one word—the Church.”’ At least Mr. Newbolt’s is: and it is under that 
topic we may look for it and find what thereisof it. Principal Stone’s volume 
on Holy Baptism is really an extended theological treatise on Baptism from the 
sacerdotal point of view. The whole sacerdotal doctrine of baptism is here— 
in all its rigor—expressed in simple language and argued with prudence, but 
taught with explicitness, and run out into all its corollaries ——Catholicism : 
Roman and Anglican. By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 12mo, pp. xxiii, 481 (New Y ork: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1899). Into this volume are gathered the essays on phases of English 
theological thought contributed by Dr. Fairbairn to the Contemporary Re- 
view during the course of years from 1884 to 1897. A general unity of pur- 
pose and effect runs through them which fairly justifies their presentation 
together as supplying in the main a continuous estimate of the religious de- 
velopment in England during the last two-thirds of the nineteenth century, 
though the reader will doubt if they will seem to others than the author— 
who knows best of all what lay in his mind—quite like ‘‘ chapters of a coher- 
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ent and progressive work.’? A body of sane criticism on Anglican aspira- 
tions and Anglical religious movements every one will, however, assuredly 
discover them to be, and along with this much more—a series of penetrating 
studies of instances that illustrate in one way or another important princi- 
ples.——New Testament Churchmanship, and the Principles upon Which it was 
Founded. By the Right Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Washington: Author of A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed, ete. 
12mo. pp. xxx, 280 (New York, London and Bombay: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1899). Dr. Satterlee’s new book discusses a good many of the doctrines 
of Christianity from a ‘“‘churchly,” that is, unreformed point of view. It 
lacks a little in unity, in so far as the first three chapters, dealing with the 
supernatural birth and the resurrection of our Lord, move on a different 
plane from that of the subsequent chapters—which begin with Holy Bap- 
tism, and run through such topics as ‘‘ The Holy Eucharist,” ‘‘ The Church 
the Body of Christ,’? ‘‘The Apostolic Succession,” ‘“‘ Christian Sacerdotal- 
ism.’? These are not all the subjects discussed, but they avail to justify the 
title of the volume. Dr. Satterlee says many things admirably, especially 
when dealing with the really fundamental questions of the supernatural— 
whether with regard to the Virgin birth or the gift of the Holy Spirit. But 
everywhere, when he approaches “catholic ’’ peculiarities, his vision is 
dimmed by his traditionary point of view. He seems never fairly to have faced 
and challenged “ catholic’ teaching with his Bible in his hand. Take a 
single instance—of no importance in itself, but all the more useful as illus- 
trative of his uncritical acceptance of ‘‘catholic”’ teaching. On p. 273 he 
says: ‘‘ Fasting and abstinence are religious duties . . . . often enjoined in 
the New Testament.’’ It would, as everybody who has a Concordance and 
a good Greek Text can quickly assure himself. be nearer the truth to say 
that fasting is never once enjoined in the New Testament. Ex ungue leonem. 
The case is typical. Accordingly, on all points where the ‘‘ catholic ’’ teach- 
ng is concerned, Dr. Satterlee needs to be read with caution: and it is the 
very object of this volume to commend ‘catholic ”’ teaching. ——The Doctrine 
of the Real Presence. By Thomas B. Strong, B.D., Student and Censor of 
Christ Church, Oxford; Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. 12mo, pp. xiii, 111 (London, New York and Bombay, 1899). Mr. 
Strong makes in this essay a serious attempt to ascertain the original char- 
acter of the Eucharist as it appears in Holy Scripture—but he under- 
takes his inquiry on the basis of certain High-Church presuppositions which 
have determined his course and results, doubtless to a degree far beyond 
what he is conscious of. What areal historico-critical examination of the 
Eucharist of Scripture, in its origin and meaning, would lead to, his Cud- 
worth might have taught him, or, if he desired a more churchly guide, even 
his Kettelwell. Meanwhile he has given us a book which is reverent and 
sane and can be read with profit even by those who do not share its presuppo- 
sitions. The Supper of the Lord. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D., Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, ete. 12mo, pp. 55 (London: The Relig- 
ious Tract Society, [1899] ). This model tract on the Lord’s Supper appears 
as No. 1of a series of ‘‘Present Day Papers on Romanism.” It sets a 
standard for the series that is very high. For in these half-hundred pages 
we have a compressed treatise on the Lord’s Supper which in completeness, 
sanity and reverence could scarcelybe bettered.—Wesen und Wirkung der 
Taufgnade. Von D. Hermann Cremer. 12mo, pp. xx (Giitersloh: C. Ber- 
telsmann, 1899). Like all of Dr. Cremer’s addresses this makes good read- 
ing. It is conceived in the strictest Lutheran sense and makes more of 
sacramental grace than we Reformed are accustomed to. All the grace that 
comes to Christians is, in Dr. Cremer’s view, at bottom baptismal grace. 
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—The Divine and Human: or Fore-ordination and Free- Agency as illustrated 
in Predestination and Election. By Rev. L. H. Wilson. 82mo, pp. 110 
(Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Committee of Publication [1899]). An ex- 
cellent presentation of the great central doctrines of predestination and elec- 
tion, couched in language and explained by illustrations which may be easily 
‘‘understanded of the general.”,——The System of Doctrine Formulated by the 
Westminster Assembly. An Address Delivered before the Synod of Texas, 
December, 1897. By Rev. B. T. McClelland, D.D. 32mo, pp. 18 (Rich- 
mond, Va.: Presbyterian Committee of Publication [1899]). An excellent 
tract, setting forth the Calvinistic system as one of necessary logical se- 
quence and of abounding comfort to the soul of sinful man. The title is 
something of a misnomer, derived probably from the occasion of the deliv- 
ery of the Address: no doubt this Calvinistic system is that formulated 
by the Westminster Assembly, but there is nothing in the Address to 
narrow its subject to this one occasion of the publication of the whole- 
some doctrine which is here set forth and defended with fervor and force. 
Nothing is gained by doubling the end of God’s eternal plan: ‘ God’s 
highest glory and the creature’s greatest happiness.’? All is included in 
the one fact that all that is is and is planned to be to the glory of the God of 
Holy Love, to whose glory Dr. McClelland brings this powerful declaration 
of the perfection of His plan and of His execution alike. 


V.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


CHRISTIAN WorsHIP. Ten Lectures. Delivered in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, in the Autumn of 1896. By CHARLES CuTH- 
BERT HALL, D.D.; ALEXANDER V.G. ALLEN, D.D.; EGBERT C. 
SMYTH, D.D.; CHARLES C. TiFFANY,D.D.; HENRY EysTER JACOBS, 
D.D., LL. D.; WILLIAM Rupp, D.D.; WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, 
D.D.: ALLAN POLLOK, D.D.; GrorcE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D.. 
LL.D.; Tuomas 8S. Hastines, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1897. 12mo., pp. viii, 338. 


These lectures are eminently worthy of the permanent form in which they 
here appear and constitute a valuable contribution to the literature of 
Christian liturgics.. They give “a history of Christian Worship and an expo- 
sition of the methods of worship in use in the chief religious bodies of 
Christendom. Ten representative divines, chosen from seven religious de- 
nominations, present the historic modes of worship from their different 
points of view.” 

In the opening lecture Dr. Hall defines worship, determines its place in the 
structure of historic Christianity, states its fundamental elements, and then 
by way of a general introduction sets forth its broad foundation-principles as 
consisting subjectively in the will of God and the intuition of man, and objec- 
tively in the affirmative, conservative and educative use of worship. Prim- 
itive Christian Liturgies are discussed in the second lecture by Dr. Allen 
in a highly attractive manner, by a treatment of the liturgical motives which 
influenced the development of worship in the ancient Church and were finally 
embodied in liturgies during the fourth and fifth centuries. In the third 
and fourth lectures respectively we have scholarly presentation of the Greek 
and Roman Liturgies in their historical development and their present salient 
features. The fifth and sixth lectures present us with parallel Reformation 
studies in the accounts of the Lutheran Liturgies and those of the Reformed 
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Churches. Very clearly do these hold before us the inspiring ideals of each. 
Then in lecture seventh Dr. Huntington speaks in a charming style of the 
** Story, Characteristics and Possibilities of the Book of Common Prayer.”’ 
This is followed by a lecture on ‘* The Book of Common Order and the Di- 
rectory for Worship,’ by Principal Pollok. ‘* Worship in the Non-Litur- 
gical Churches ”’ is described by Dr. Boardman, and Dr. Hastings closes the 
series by discoursing on ‘‘ The Ideal of Christian Worship.”’ 

With a rich variety of form and treatment there appears among these 
writers a substantial unity of spirit and consensus of opinion. Everywhere 
we find a delight in the ample richness of our liturgical treasures, the com- 
mon heritage of the Christian Church. It is recognized that absolute uni- 
formity is not to be looked for in our worship. As Dr. Huntington says, pp. 
242-243, ** The Church of England is the only national Church in Christendom 
that ever undertook to enforce absolute uniformity in public worship, and 
England’s attempt has been a conspicuous failure.” But side by side with 
this recognition is the earnest desire for the attainment of an ideal which 
shall lessen the manifold diversities of our forms and more fully realize the 
unity of the Church in its approach to the throne of grace. The value of this 
book is greatly enhanced by the full Bibliography appended to many of the 
lectures. 

On page 52 is found a careless and inaccurate quotation of Tenny- 
son’s line in ‘*‘ The Higher Pantheism ” : 

‘* Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet.”’ 

Waterville, N. Y. CHARLES S. BARRETT. 


Two PARABLES. By CHARLES R. Brown, Pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Oakland, Cal. Chicago, New York, Toronto: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 1898. 12mo, pp. 250. 


As set forth in the author’s preface, this book is not an attempt at a sys- 
tematic exposition of the two parables with which it deals, the Good Samari- 
tan and the Prodigal Son, but aims at the interpretation and application of 
their lessons to the needs of common life. It contains thus a series of prac- 
tical discourses, four upon the former parable and six upon the latter, 
preached by a pastor to the people of his congregation. 

Weare also told that, besides the oft-expressed wish of his friends to see 
them in print, a strong motive for publishing them was the desire to show 
that ‘‘ old texts, like old friends, are the best,’? and the most familiar pas- 
sages in the Bible, ‘‘ when interpreted in fresh and vital fashion, will prove 
the most useful.’? In these days of striving after sensational themes, this 
motive deserves our heartiest sympathy, and as we read the book we feel the 
purpose has been successfully attained. 

We have here a course of earnest, vital sermons, fervent in spirit, broad 
in sympathy, evangelic in tone. The altruistic sentiment is the keynote. 
‘* The very essence of Christianity,’’ we are told, p. 67, ‘‘is the willingness 
to get down off of some advantage, which rightfully belongs to us, and set 
some helpless man upon it.’? On this he rings the changes till we feel the 
glowing personality of the preacher urging us in a fresh consecration of 
love and service to go and do likewise. 

But while thus an earnest exponent of Practicalism in modern Chris- 
tianity, when our author enters the region of doctrinal statement we find 
much that is vague and unsatisfactory. We read with suspicion such words : 
** The whole doctrinal side of Christianity is being rethought and restated in 
the interest of life rather than in the interest of some preconceived system. 
The whole method of Biblical interpretation is being revised to fit the facts 
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of history rather than to fit some prearranged theory of inspiration, and to 
minister to religious experience rather than to fill the demand for some ob- 
jective infallible standard” (p. 101). 

So also some of the definitions of doctrine deduced from the parable of the 
Prodigal Son are defective. Sin is identified with selfishness. Atonement is 
‘‘ what a parent suffers because of his child’s sin. Itis the painful sacrifice 
a father makes in going down into the sinful situation where his children 
are entangled in order to win them back to righteousness.” 

The thoughtfnl discourse on ‘* The Wisdom of Refusal’ is based upon 
a strained exegesis of the words ‘‘ And no man gave unto him,’’ making 
this the result of a wise purpose rather than of sheer heartlessness. 

Waterville, N. Y. CHARLES 8S. BARRETT. 


Theologischer Jahresbericht. Herausgegeben von Dr. H. Heltzmann, Pro- 
fessor in Strassburg, Elsass, und Dr. G. Krueger, Professor in Giessen. 
Neunzehnter Band, enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres 1899. Vierte 
Abtheilung: Practische Theologie und Kirchliche Kunst bearbeitet von Mar- 
bach, Luelmann, Foerster, Hering, Everling. Hasenclever und Spitta. 8vo, 
pp. 775-936 (Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn. New York: Gustav 
E. Stechert, 1900). Wehave already called attention to the earlier parts of 
this enlarged and improved volume of the indispensable Jahresbericht. The 
present part contains a review of the literature of 1899 on Catechetics by Dr. 
Fr. Marbach; on Pastoral Theology by Dr. C. Liilmann; on Ecclesiastical 
Law and Polity by Pastor Erich Foerster; on Church Associations and 

Yhristian Charities by Dr. Otto Hering; on the Theory and Practice of 
Preaching and the Literature of Edification by Pastor Otto Everling; on 
Ecclesiastical Art by Dr. A. Hasenclever; and on Liturgies by Dr. F. 
Spitta. Perhaps some improvements might be made in the distribution of 
the materials. Homiletics and the literature of edification scarcely belong 
together, and the great subject of Hymnology appears cramped by being 
treated as only one of the very cursorily treated topics of Liturgics. One 
gets an impression that the whole department of Practical Theology is some- 
what skimped in comparison with the previously treated departments of 
Exegetics, Historics and Systematics. This is shown ordinarily, however, 
chiefly in a less thorough gathering of the literature. The material offered 
is helpfully presented. ——Christian Institutions. By Alexander V. G. Allen, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xxi, 577 (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1897). We do not think Prof. Allen or yet ‘‘ The International Theo- 
logical Library’’ shows to the best advantage in thisvolume. It is neverthe- 
less a volume which it will not be well for the student of the Christian insti- 
tutions to miss. There seems to bea little uncertainty in Dr. Allen’s mind 
even as to the region his subject might be expected to cover, and it does not ap- 
pear to us that the actual contents of the volume correspond with the natural 
limits of the subject. The topics discussed are ‘‘ The Organization of the 
Church,” ** The Catholic Creeds and the Development of Doctrine,” and 
“Christian Worship.” The ‘‘ expanded ”’ sense given to the title to make it 
a covering for just this trio of topics certainly needs more justification than 
the few words given it in the preface provide : we do not see why Dr. Allen 
might not have gone on indefinitely, as he half hints that he feels himself, 
until he had included ‘‘ all the prominent features of the Church,” not tosay 
its little prominent features aiso. The omissions from his schema are as 
striking also as the inclusions. The fact is, he has given us not a treatise on 
“ Christian Institutions’? in any recognized sense of that word, but some 
somewhat arbitrarily chosen chapters of ‘‘ a summary of the Church’s history 
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from the point of view of its institutions ’’—that is, of some of its ‘* promi- 
nent features.’?’ What Dr. Allen has given us is nevertheless a welcome 
contribution to the discussion of the topics he has elected to treat, from 
the well-known point of view from which he looks upon Christianity—that 
is, from the point of view of ‘‘ liberalized Churchmanship.’’——The Christian 
Pastor and the Working Church. By Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D., Au- 
thor of Applied Christianity, etc. 8vo, pp. xiv, 485 (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1898).—Ecce Clerus, or the Christian Minister in Many 
Lights. By a Student of the Times. 8vo, pp. 341 (New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1899).——The Holy Priest. By the Rt. Rev. Wm. E. McLaren, 
8.T.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Chicago. 8vo, pp. 176 (Milwaukee, Wis.: The 
Young Churchman Co., 1899). Three books which attempt to portray from 
somewhat different standpoints what the Christian Pastor should be. Dr. 
Gladden’s book, as becomes all issues of ‘* The International Theological 
Library,’’ is a comprehensive and serious treatise on practical theology, 
with the exclusion of Homiletics and Preaching which have been assigned 
to other writers in the series. It is a serious treatise, we say, but by no 
meansa scholastic one: it is not perhapseven a systematic one: its primary 
boast is that it is practical, and, taking as its subject ‘‘ applied Christianity,”’ 
studies and portrays less books and theories than the actual life of the 
busy pastor at the close of the nineteenth century. But there are pastors 
and pastors; and Dr. Gladden does not imagine he has escaped the 
influences of his own surroundings—as he has not. What he actually gives 
us is therefore the life and aspirations and efforts of a somewhat rational- 
ized Congregational pastor of the closing years of the nineteenth century. 
There is much in the book of universal and permanent value, for all that: 
and no earnest pastor should miss studying it.— Ecce Clerus has many points 
of similarity with Dr. Gladden’s book, differing from it chiefly as calcu- 
lated to a Methodist meridian. It is also written more in the form of criti- 
cism of observed faults in ministerial performance than as simple advice: 
and with less literary grace and geniality.—Dr. McLaren’s Holy Priest is an 
essentially different type of book. It is an earnest and sustained exhorta- 
tion to ‘tthe priest’’ to be holy, and an exposition of the nature of 
the holiness he should cultivate and how he should cultivate it. Sacer- 
dotal in tone as in title--yes: but fitted to be useful in its sphere.——Het 
Doctorenambt. Rede bij de overdracht van het Rectoraat aan de Theologische 
School te Kampen op 6 Dec., 1899, door Dr. H. Bavinck. 8vo, pp. 78 (Kampen : 
G. Ph. Zalsman, 1899). Causes special to the body of Reformed Churches 
of which Dr. Bavinck is one of the greatest ornaments, codperated to direct 
his choice to this theme when he had occasion to address the Theological 
Seminary at Kampen a year ago. All the world is the beneficiary, however, 
of this learned and high-minded discourse on the importance of learning to 
the Christian Church, and on the history and nature of the office of ** Doc- 
tor.”,——The Man and His Message. Addresses by Henry M. Booth, D.D., 
LL.D., First President of Auburn Seminary and Professor of Practical 
Theology, 1893-1599. Delivered before the Students and Alumni of the 
Theological Seminary of Auburn, in the State of New York. 12mo, pp. 
163 (New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. [1899]). Into 
this little volume are collected the Inaugural Address of the late Dr. Booth, 
delivered when inducted into the office of President and Professor of Practical 
Theology in Auburn Seminary, in October, 1833, together with the six 
addresses he was called upon to deliver, during the short tenure of his office 
as President, to the successive graduating classes of the Seminary. They 
express the life purpose which enriched the ministry of their distinguished 
author: and they will continue the echoes of his voice proclaiming the love 
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of Jesus Christ and Him Crucified, it is to be hoped, through many years to 
come. May this high call to service never fall on deaf ears !-——True Limits of 
Ritual in the Church. Edited by Rev. Robert Linklater, D.D., Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Strand Green. 12mo, pp. xiv, 250 (London, New York and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1899). This volume of essays by eight High-Church 
clergymen of the Church of England is one of the most interesting and 
one of the most instructive of the books called out by the present ritualistic 
crisis in the Church of England. These clergymen come forward with a 
manifesto, which they consider an ‘‘ eirenicon,” to declare what they deem 
the fundamental principles which govern the ritual in the Church of Eng- 
land. Their declaration is not encouraging--to a Protestant.——An Order of 
Worship, with Forms of Prayer for Divine Service. Compiled by B. B. 
Comegys, LL.D. Second Revised Edition, much Enlarged. 12mo, pp. ix, 
158 (Philadelphia: Sherman & Co., 1899). The quality of Dr. Comegys’ 
Order of Worship is already well known. We chronicle only its reappear- 
ance in a second edition. Dr. Comegys perhaps overestimates the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church; there are other rea- 
sons besides the sectarian spirit of that denomination which must ever pre- 
vent its universal use; there is always room, therefore, for efforts ‘‘ to do 
better.”>. And we have a real appreciation of Dr. Comegys’ labors toward 
improving our common worship.——The Chord. <A Collection of Songs with 
Standard Selections. For Use in Churches, Sunday-schools, Young People’s 
Societies, Revival Meetings, and Conventions. By #. M. Stephenson. A New 
Edition. 12mo, pp.144. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Soci- 
ety.) A successful effort to supply the public with a cheap hymn and tune- 
book. It contains 135 hymns—old and new: and is well selected ; well printed ; 
and conveniently got up. The price is 10 cents apiece, or $8.00 per hundred.—— 
Gleanings in Holy Fields. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., etc., 
Author of Bible Teachings in Nature, etc. 12mo, pp. viii, 252. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co.; New York, The Macmilian Co., 1899.)——The 
Christianity of St. Paul. By S. A. Alexander, M.A., Reader of the Temple 
Church, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Hereford. 12mo, pp. 216. 
(London, New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1599.)——The 
Message of Christ to Manhood. Being the William Belden Noble Lectures for 
1898. By Rev. Alex. V.G. Allen, D.D., Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., 
Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D.D., Rev. William DeW. Hyde, D.D., Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D., Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. 12mo, pp. xi, 209. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899.) ——Life Indeed. By 
Edward B. Coe, D.D., LL.D., Senior Minister of the Collegiate Church, New 
York. 12mo, pp. 267. (New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. [1899].) ——‘* Remember Jesus Christ’? and Other Talks about Christ and 
the Christian Life. By Robert E. Speer. 32mo, pp. 220. (New York, 
Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. [1899].)——The Great Sinners of 
the Bible. By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 12mo, pp. 329. (New York: 
Eaton & Mains [1899].) We have put these six volumes of pulpit discourses 
together because they seem to us to have this in common—that they are all 
admirable specimens of the preaching of the closing years of the nineteenth 
century at its best, and because they illustrate that preaching in such differ- 
ent ways as to furnish in combination a very good indication of what that 
preaching at its best is. Dr. Macmillan does not publish his book, it is true, 
as a collection of pulpit discourses. It is divided into chapters and comes 
before us as a unit. But these chapters have only such a bond of unity as a 
collective body of related discourses might well have and they are not only 
each supplied with ‘‘ a text,’’ but were probably all originally delivered orally 
as expositions of these texts—at least the reader seems to hear the voice of 
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the preacher when the author quite in pulpit-wise speaks familiarly of ‘‘ my 
text’ as his starting point and the origin of his lucubrations. Everybody 
knows how graciously and beautifully Dr. Macmillan writes: how he makes 
all the treasures of knowledge tributary to the delight and instruction he is 
minded to give his readers. It isallin evidence here again. He speaks 
modestly of having been gleaning only among the sheaves in the holy fields: 
some higher Boaz must then have given orders here too that handfuls should 
be left for his gleaning. It is certainly handfuls of antiquarian as well as 
spiritual spoils that he has brought back with him from Palestine. The 
student of the *‘ Fifth Gospel ”? ought not to neglect this volume for the sheer 
information that is in it: he who loves the tongue of honey will surely not 
neglect it for the sheer literature that isin it: and all is made tributary to the 
nourishment of the spiritual life. Here surely is a sample of the instructive 
discourse at its very best. Is it « difference in geographical nomenclature 
between Scottish and American usage that gives us the sentence: ** The small 
pulsations of secluded fresh-water springs in the West Indian Islands beat 
time with those of the mighty Pacific Ocean outside.’’ That sounds strange 
to American ears at least.—Mr. Alexander’s Christianity of St. Paul offers us 
another type of sermon—the expository sermon—and it is as admirable a speci- 
men of its class as Dr. Macmillan’s are of their class. He modestly disclaims 
aiming at anything like an exhaustive treatment of Pauline theology: he 
only essays to illustrate in a direct and practical way the mind of Paul on cer- 
tain great aspects of the Christian faith : and with what chastity of language 
and reasonableness he does it! Turn if you will tothe third sermon, on ‘‘ the 
potter and the clay ’’ (Rom. ix. 21), and note how forcibly and yet genially the 
preacher drives home the lessons that the world has a spiritual origin, that 
an irresistible Power rules over the universe of things, and that a Fatherly 
Providence is directing each life to its own place in the great design. We 
should search far before lighting on a better specimen of clear exposition of the 
salient teachings of the Apostle.—A pathetic interest attaches to the first 
series of William Belden Noble Lectures—a foundation in memory of a 
young life which went out before the work could be accomplished that had 
lain upon the heart. The several lectures that have been preacked in this 
first series by the company of distinguished men gathered for the purpose 
seek to outline the message of Christ, respectively, to the individual, to 
human society, to the will, to the scholar, to the inner life and to the family. 
They are, as goes without saying, notable discourses.—Dr. Coe’s volume pro- 
vides us with as notable a specimen of miscellaneous sermons, as preached 
Sabbath by Sabbath to an audience. On their purely literary side, perhaps, 
they do not attain quite to the level of the more carefully ‘tiled ’? discourses 
already mentioned: but the prime characteristic of a good sermon is not its 
literary flavor: and these are primarily good sermons, not without their 
distinct literary flavor.—Something of the same sort is to be said also of Mr. 
Speer’s volume. It also obviously is only secondarily literature: primarily 
it isa message, and everything is subordinated to giving this message wings.— 
We reach the culmination of this tendency, however, only in Dr. Banks’ vol- 
ume, which may in comparison with its fellows in this list be not unfitly, but 
certainly with no implied disparagement, designated a specimen of ‘* rough 
and ready ’’ preaching. There is a place for ‘‘ rough and ready ”’ preaching 
in the Church—if the ‘‘ rough and ready ” preaching be of the quality of Dr. 
Banks’.——The Method of Jesus. An Interpretation of Personal Religion. 
By Alfred Williams Anthony, Professor of New Testament Exegesis and 
Criticism, Cobb Divinity School, Author of An Introduction to the Life of 
Jesus. 12mo, pp. 264. (Boston, New York and Chicago: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1899.) This is n>t a historico-critical study of the Method of Jesus, as 
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the primary title might lead one to suppose ; but rather, in accordance with 
the secondary title, an attempt to interpret personal religion, presumably on 
a basis learnt from Jesus. Prof. Anthony tells us frankly in his preface 
that what he has attempted is to give the fundamental conceptions of the 
“new theology ” in genetic relation to the old theology, that they may not 
appear too startling. In effect, what he has done is simply to preach the 
gospel of ‘‘ personal impression’: it is the person of Jesus as felt by those 
coming into contact with Him—not His work or His teaching or His inear- 
nation (according to the old shibboleths)—that makes Christianity. ‘ In the 
person of Christ, when we know Him as He is, shall each of us find personal 
satisfaction and fulfillment. His method is one of progressive development 
and growth. He does not work through sudden revelation, but by slower, 
surer evolution.”? He did not so understand Himself. With God in the 
World. A Series of Papers by Charles H. Brent, of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Boston. 32mo, pp. 144. (New York, London and Bombay: 1899.) A 
tenderly written appeal to Christians to walk in holiness, together with an 
exposition of the pathway. It is ‘‘ Churchly”’: the author has a knack of 
saying extreme things extremely: his anthropology and soteriology alike 
leave many things to be desired. But on the other hand he is filled with 
reverence and devotion and he transfers these to his pages, and he has also 
a knack of putting truth freshly, and of now and again embodying it in a 
crisp sentence that takes hold of the mind.—6liick. Von Prof. Dr. C Hilty, 
Dritter Theil. 12mo, pp. 288. (Frauenfeld: J. Huber; Leipzig: J.C. Hin- 
richs, 1899.) Prof. Hilty’s Gliick has proved one of the most popular essays 
in religion of latter-day Germany. The first part has reached a sale of thirty- 
four and the second of twenty-five thousand: and this third part is put out 
in a first edition of ten thousand. The clear and pleasing style in which it 
is written has doubtless as much to do with its popularity as the winningness 
of its presentation of the first principles of the moral and religious life: 
certainly no reader will lay down the book without a sense both of pleasure 
and of comfort derived from it. The present part deals with the more inti- 
mate elements of the religious life. It starts with an exposition of the two 
conceptions of happiness—the one as consisting in the abundance of earthly 
good and the other in nearness to God—and ends with an exhortation to con- 
tinual advance— Excelsior.”” Between these are discussed in a charmingly 
discursive way such problems as those of faith, suffering, the modern type of 
sanctity, and the like. Readers of the former volumes will scarcely be will- 
ing to forego the pleasure of reading this also.—bDr. Martin Luther’s Fiinfund- 
zwanzig Psalmen dem Veit Deitrich ausgelegt 1530 auf der Feste Koburg. 
Mit Anmerkungen versehen, revidert und herausgegeben von Dr. Eduard 
Bohl, 0. 6. Prof. an der evang. theol. Facultiit in Wien. 12mo, pp. iv, 196. 
(Giitersloh : C. Bertelsmann, 1899.) Dr. Bohl, moved apparently by a two- 
fold impulse, arising on the one side from an experience of profit on his own 
part, in a time of need and pain, from ‘this precious book ’’?; and on the 
other from a desire to keep in the front the memory of the best fruits of the 
Reformation, in which both Lutherans and Reformed might unite—has ex- 
pended great care in preparing this excellently edited edition of the 
brief expositions of the first twenty-five Psalms which Luther dictated 
to Veit Deitrich about 1530. It is certainly a beautiful little book.—— 
The Teaching of our Lord: Its Authorityand Its Themes. By the Rev. David 
Cole, D.D., of Yonkers, New York. 12mo, pp. 64 (New York: The Board 
of Publication of the Reformed Church in America, 1900). As over against 
the modern revolt against external authority and systematic teaching, Dr. 
Cole calls emphatic attention, in this little book, to the authority with which 
our Lord taught and the systematic basis of his teaching. He outlines the 
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system of truth that underlies the Saviour’s teaching.——An Exposition 
of the Gospels of the Church Year, on the basis of Nebe. By Prof. Edmund 
Jacob Wolf, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis and Church His- 
tory in the Gettysburg Theological Seminary, etc. 8vo, pp. 914 (Philadel- 
phia: Lutheran Publication Society [1900]). These are not sermons but 
expository lectures on the Gospels of the Christian Year, according to the 
arrangement of the Lutheran Churches; they are based upon the valu- 
able Evangelical Pericopes of Nebe, but do not follow them in any slavish 
spirit, but rather not only condense their 1600 pages into about athird of the 
space, but freely rework and correct and adjust to the best exegetical tradi- 
tion what remains after this somewhat drastic process. They are excellent 
specimens of the expositor’s art and may be counted on to have a career of 
usefulness.—Gospel Sermons. Country Sermons: Vol.III. By F. Kuegele, 
Author of *‘ Book of Devotion,” etc. 8vo, pp. viii, 376 (Augusta Publishing 
Company, Koiner’s Store, Va., 1899). Here are 40 excellent sermons on the 
first half of the Gospel Lessons, constituting the Festival Sermons of the 
Church Year. They area strong and striking series. ——Sermon Seeds. Out- 
lines and Sketches of Sermons, especially adapted for Revival services, but 
appropriate for ordinary Pulpit preparation. By the Rev. Gerard B. F. Hal- 
lock, D.D. 12mo, pp. 194 (Reading, Pa.: Frank J. Boyer, 1900). A volume 
of clear and pointed outlines, well described in the title.——IIlustrative Notes : 
A Guide to the Study of the International Sunday School Lessons, etc., for 
1901. By the Rev. Thomas Benjamin Neely, D.D., LL.D., and Robert Rem- 
ington Doherty, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 392 (New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincin- 
nati: Jennings & Pye [1900]). These excellent and fully illustrated helps 
to the study of the International Sunday-school Lessons carry through the 
new year the series of volumes which have been annually issued by the 
Methodist Book Concern. <As usual the book is in the main the work of Dr. 
Doherty, though its material has been gathered from widely extended sources. 
It has been very carefully compiled and is to be highly recommended 
as an efficient aid for teachers and the higher class of scholars.——The Gist 
of the Lessons. A Concise Exposition of the International Sunday-school 
Lessons for the Year 1901. By 2. A. Torrey, Author of ‘‘ How to Bring 
Men to Christ,” *‘ What the Bible Teaches,’ ete. Long 16mo, pp. [155] 
(New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company [1900]). 
Here is Dr. Torrey’s multwm in parvo for the current year: the ‘‘ gist of the 
lessons ” boiled down into a vest-pocket volume which the teacher can always 
have with him. Dr. Torrey always writes pointedly and well.—Things that 
Make a Man. By Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions. 32mo, pp. 28 (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1899). 
Truth, purity, decision, tenderness, these are the things that according to Mr. 
Speer make aman—according to the model of the manliness that was in Christ. 
It is a strong tract.——The Eternal Building, or the Making of Manhood. By 
George T. Lemmon, Author of “ Better Things for Sons of God.’’ 8vo, pp. 
380 (New York: Eaton & Mains [1899]). This is a plain and practical 
guide book to life—physical, mental, moral and religious. It is everywhere 
strong and to the point.——My Young Man. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks. A 
Series of Addresses to Young Men, delivered in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 12mo, pp. 128 (New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1899). Worthy to be placed by the side of Mr. 
Lemmon’s book, just mentioned, as an earnest counsel to young men as to 
the ordering of life-——Why Men Do Not Go to Church. By Cortland Myers, 
Minister at Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. 32mo, pp. 148 (New York 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1899). An attempt to obtain a more 
comprehensive solution than commonly attained of why it is that only 3 per 
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cent. of the Protestant males in New York City, say for example, connect 
themselves with the Church. Mr. Myers considers in turn how far this may 
be the fault of the Church, of the man and of society.——Honey from Many 
Hives, gathered by Rev. James Mudge, D.D. 12mo, pp. 331 (New York: 
Eaton & Mains [1899]). A praiseworthy attempt to foster the habit of devo- 
tional reading. There is a short paper at the beginning on ‘‘ Devotional 
Reading,’’? and then the reader is introduced to a few of our devotional 
classics—in each case a short account of the book being given before selec- 
tions from it are presented. It is an admirable plan which may profitably be 
carried further.—Sunday Afternoon: or Conversations for the Culture of the 
Christian Life. By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 82mo, pp. 802 (Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society [1899]). Admirable, easy, faithful 
addresses. ——Upward Steps. By Gerard B. F. Hallock, D.D. 12mo, pp. 229 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1899). Dr. Hallock has been well- 
advised to print a selection of his essays on practical religion that have from 
time to time appeared in the religious papers in this permanent form. 
The book is so well-made that it is a physical as well as spiritual pleasure to 
read it.——The Prodigal’s Prayer. By Rev. Charles Herbert Scholey, M.A., 
B.D. 32mo, pp. 60.—The Bible Definition of Religion. By the Rev. George 
Matheson, D.D. 32mo, pp. 53.—The Twentieth Century from Another View 
Point. By the Hon. David J. Brewer, LL.D., Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the U.S. 382mo, pp. 59 (New York, Chicago and Toronto: 
The Fleming H. Revell Co. [1899]). These three additional issues of the 
Messrs. Revell’s beautiful series of booklets on religion by competent hands 
quite keep up the high standard which has always characterized the series, 
——How They Kept the Faitb. A Tale of the Huguenots of Languedoc. By 
Grace Raymond. 12mo, pp. vi, 389. (Richmond : Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication [1899].)——Tatong, the Little Slave. A Story of Korea. By 
Annie Maria Barnes, Author of Ninito, etc. 12mo, pp. 252. (Richmond: 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication [1899].)——Alice Withrow, or The 
Summer at Home. By Lucy Randolph Fleming. 12mo, pp. 241. (Rich- 
mond: Presbyterian Committee of Publication [1899].)——The Ladder of 
Promise. By Mrs. Susan M. Griffith, Author of An Hundredfold. 12mo, 
pp. 827, (Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of Publication [1899].) 

Character Chiseling, or Some Hours with the Oregon Quartette. By Mrs. 
May Anderson Hawkins, Author of Jack Payton and His Friends, etc. 
12mo, pp. 158. (Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of Publication [1899].) 
—Guessing at Heroes. By Mrs. 8S. O’H. Dickson, Author of Howard 
McPhlinn, ete. 12mo, pp. 112. (Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication [1899].)——The Grangers and Other Stories. By Mrs. S. O’H. 
Dickson, Author of The Story of Moultrie. 12mo, pp. 101. (Richmond: 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication [1899].) Here is a bundle of story 
books for young people from the press of the Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication at Richmond, designed doubtless for Sunday-school libraries and 
Sabbath reading in the home circle. Let us say at once that it is a very 
select body of story books. There are differences among them in excellence, 
to be sure, and these differences we must note and advise our readers 
of. The first three named in our list are of quite exceptional value as well 
as of interest and attractiveness: the rest belong to the ordinary run of good 
books of their class. How they Kept the Faith is a really noble story of 
Huguenot faithfulness at the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes: 
the characters are drawn with force, the scenes are pictured with vividness, 
the historical background is worked in with accuracy and lifelikeness, and, 
above all, the religious teaching is pure and true and the religious impact of 
the book strong and wholesome. We have not read a historical story for 
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some time which struck us as at once so truly and powerfully drawn, 
nor a story of religious faithfulness that made a deeper impression on us. It 
is altogether a good book and should have a wide circulation among our 
young people and old alike: to both it will bring a message of peace and 
courage as well as hours of delight. One wonders whether all the French 
names are left unaccgented as a concession to the ‘‘old French ”’ or to that 
uninstructed proof-reader who we fear is the bane of the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee’s work.—Tatong is of a wholly different type from How they Kept the 
Faith, but in its own way quite as good. It isa much simpler story that is 
told, and it is told much more simply. But Tatong is beautifully drawn and 
the delicate appreciation of her childish modes of thinking is most 
engaging. Incidentally a very good account of manners and customs in 
Korea is conveyed. The book is an admirable specimen of the missionary 
story.—It is pure religion and undefiled that is set forth in Alice Withrow. 
The very essence of the Gospel is here in its sweetest and purest form: no 
theologian could have more precisely explained what true religion consists in, 
and it is given wings to the young heart by the simply told but absorbingly 
interesting story. We have read every line of this little book with the intensest 
pleasure and found in its every page stimulus to our own religious life. We 
are almost prepared to say it is the most exact delineation of the pure gospel 
we know in narrative form.—A distinctly lower note is struck in The Ladder 
of Promise. It is a good book—giving the life history of a good boy. But 
the ideals are lower, the religious teaching less correct, the whole tone on a 
lower plane than we could wish. There is too much good purpose in the 
book to permit us to condemn it: but we cannot praise it. Even the English 
in which it is written is slovenly. Take for example this sentence (p. 283) : 
‘IT do not know as I can tell you all about it, but he had so surely and 
believingly climbed upward upon the promises of God as to- not only benefit 
himself, but had helped others up also, so that he had become a power that 
was felt among the youth of the city.”— The Grangers and Guessing at Heroes 
are for the younger children and are designed as ‘* mother’s helps ”’ in training 
the little flock. They may no doubt be useful but they call for little remark. 
Character Chiseling is a pleasantly told story of mediocre character. 


VI—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


FOUNDATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE. In Three Parts. By ALEXANDER 
TuomMAs ORMOND, McCosh Professor of Philosophy in Princeton 
University. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. 8vo, pp. xxvii, 
528. Price, $3. 


This compact volume is another illustration of the fact that any theory 
of Knowing is wholly impossible without some theory of Being. Indeed, 
there is a hint of ambiguity in the very title of the book, which leaves the 
intending reader in doubt whether he is to have a treatise on ontology or 
on epistemology. If the theme of the essay is the foundations on which 
knowledge is based, then we may expect a discussion of Reality; but if it 
is rather the fundamental genuineness and rational validity of our knowl- 
edge itself, then we may expect a discussion of the knowing process—a 
treatise on Noétics. 

We can easily believe that many readers will take up this book with more 
than ordinary interest. Much has been going on since Dr. McCosh ceased 
to voice the oracles of the Princetonian philosophy. The reign of Idealism 
has been boldly announced and the revival of Hegel has struck some of the 
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university centres on this side of the Atlantic with a very appreciable 
force. It has been possible to wonder whether the Realism of McCosh has 
been surviving, with undiminished vigor, the decease of its doughty expo- 
nent at the very seat of his illustrious influence and power. Prof. Ormond 
was a pupil of Dr. McCosh ; he occupies the ‘*‘ McCosh ”’ Chair of Philoso- 
phy in his alma mater ; and he dedicatas his book ‘‘ to the memory of James 
McCosh, beloved teacher and friend.’’ Accordingly, this volume may well 
be welcomed as indicating and measuring the drift of contemporary Prince- 
tonian philosophy ; nor will it disappoint the inquirer. 

Our author believes that the time has come for a fundamental reconsid- 
eration of the whole problem of philosophy, because of ‘‘ the rise and speedy 
triumph of the doctrine of Evolution, bearing with it a transformation of 
the whole traditional conception of the world” (p.1). This sounds like a 
radical note at the start—more radical, indeed, than the sequel fully sus- 
tains. The book is based on Kantian foundations, though not without some 
vigorous dissents and acceptable amendments. It is loyal throughout to 
Experience as the largest word, the supreme category, in philosophy. The 
starting-point and stand-point are those of a rational Empiricism. Prof. 
Ormond insists upon his own conception of Experience and, this granted, he 
undertakes to show that philosophy is but an interpretation of Experience. 
Hegel carried one wing of post-Kantian thought, in the name of Reason, 
into the mists; and Hume, in the name of Experience, carried the other into 
the mire. Each needed the other. Expand the concept of Experience 
adequately, making it to include intuition and reason among its functions, 
and the union of Hegel and Hume is complete. Make Experience all-com- 
prehensive and what we have been calling ultra-experiential disappears and 
the ultra-phenomenal takes its appropriate place in Experience. Hegel’s 
‘* ready-made principle of rationality ’’ will no longer presume to force Ex. 
perience into the procrustean bed of its own arbitrary presuppositions. The 
‘* prior right ’’ in philosophy must always be conceded to Experience. 

This expanded conception of Experience must be carefully defined, and 
this is one of the chief tasks essayed in the book. Experience is not identi- 
cal with consciousness, though in an ideally developed consciousness all 
the activities are included in Experience; but in lower stages of conscious- 
ness it may include the subconscious and even ‘‘a hypothetical state of 
latency called the unconscious ”’ (p. 44). Reality, like mind, is not simple 
but is essentially complex, and accordingly Experience includes representa- 
tion, choice and feeling. Knowing, therefore, whether formally logical 
only or materially epistemological, is only one function of Experience. We 
cannot predict Reality from a logical a priori. The content of knowledge 
is, eo facto, intelligibly apprehended, but Experience contemplates the world 
as realizable for feeling and will as well as for thought. By experience our 
author means possible experience; it is realizable relatively because it is 
already realized absolutely. 

According to Prof. Ormond, then, there is more in Experience than is 
covered by the term knowledge, and, as we may expect, he is not very hard 
against Mysticism when he comes to speak of that. Genetically, the cate- 
gories are, first, forms of presentation and then of reflection ; first percep- 
tion, then conception. The latter is transcendent of Experience in the nar- 
now connotation which Prof. Ormond repudiates, but it isincluded in Expe- 
rience in the larger sense which he argues for. The mathematical point has 
no existence for perception; it exists only in conception. It is both hypo- 
thetical and necessary. Hume’s capital mistake was in building only on the 
concrete unity of perception. But the mathematician’s dimensionless point 
comes within the circumference of this enlarged ‘* Experience ;’? and what 
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the point is to space, the present is to time. Cause is first a thing of percep- 
tion and then of conception. In reflection, self-existence is the inevitable 
prius of conditional existence. Hence, self-existence is intra-experiential. 
The notion of Substance is volitional in its origin, and it is derived from the 
perceived persistence of resistance. Hence the notion of Substance is essen- 
tially dynamic and. we have Kant’s idea, so valuable and so influential in 
theistic thought, that all Substance is experienced analogically—all Sub- 
stance is but the analogue of a living self. 

Having thus enucleated his revised and enlarged conception of Experi- 
ence, the author is prepared to stand responsible for the dignity and validity 
of Empiricism. The Absolute is thus made intra-experiential. Science 
everywhere presupposes an ideal unity to complete itself. Here, as in a 
number of other places, we find our author falling in kindly with the view 
of things so characteristic of the writings of Prof. Royce. Reason is larger 
than reasoning, just as Experience is larger than knowledge. Concepts fur- 
nish building material for judgments, and these judgments are primarily 
not intellectual but esthetic functions. Volitions and judgments are the 
very same thing; ‘‘ they are both self-pulsions, and they are both appropria- 
tive or rejective of presented content (p. 235); only, the volitions operate 
under the categories of the Good and Bad, while the judgments act under 
those of the True and False. The base-line of the judgment is the com- 
plete whole of this enlarged Experience—including elements conceptual as 
well as presentative, the possible as well as the actual, aims as well as attain- 
ments—whatever seems congruous with that whole is rational and is there- 
fore accepted, and whatever is incongruous is abhorrent and is accordingly 
rejected. Weare here reminded of Prof. James’ conception of Rationality, 
as that which gives us an all-round sense of satisfaction with the situation. 
He says: ‘‘ This feeling of the sufficiency of the present moment, of its abso- 
luteness—this absence of all need to explain it or justify it—is what I call 
the Sentiment of Rationality.’’* 

The experience of the nakedest Humian empiricist involves implications 
which stretch back into the farthest realm of the Absolute. The realized 
content of space and time presupposes an origin which is absolute. The 
perceived cause is a conditioned thing, but it carries the reflecting mind 
back to a concept of the Unconditioned. All experience, however direct or 
naive, banks up against the Absolute and Unconditioned. Mr. Spencer 
admits this, but declares that we cannot know that Absolute. But he for- 
gets that bare existence is no attribute and that to know that it is involves 
some knowledge of what it is. Indeed, Mr. Spencer himself tells us some 
things about his Unknowable Noumenon. 

Thus we are led up into the sphere of the Absolute where the distinction 
between Necessity and Freedom lapses, and where Kant himself admitted 
that all his antinomies are overcome. But here Prof. Ormond stoutly with- 
stands his master. Where Kant affirms an Absolute which transcends expe- 
rience, he affirms only an absolute Experience : 

“The categories of the dynamic consciousness do truly involve transcendence, but not a 
transcendence of the concept of experience. The points of transcendence are terms within 
experience which are made relative by the modifications of other agencies, and we have only 
to conceive the removal of the conditions of these modifications in order to reach the notion of 
an absolute experience in which these transcendent functions shall be normal. ,... Kant 
admitted the possibility of this in some hypothetical sphere outside of the world of experience 


We, however, demand a reconstruction of the notion of experience, such as will render it large 
enough to include both the relative and the absolute’’ (p. 388-9). 


The world of the relative and of the Absolute are not two worlds; their 
unity must be unbroken and yet the distinction between them is real and 


* The Will to Believe, p. 64. 
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must be recognized. The theist’s objection is anticipated and is frankly 
considered. We are reminded that there are some things worse than pan- 
theism, though we are not to be pantheists by any means. These words 
ought to be satisfactory as an explicit disclaimer of pantheistic implications, 
namely: ‘* Any concept of inclusion that involves the reduction of the 
individual to a mere mode of the absolute is one which the theistic thinker 
abhors, and in this we confess that our sympathies are with the theist. To 
us an individual that is neither real nor perdurable has no value whatever ”’ 
(p. 418). 

The corollaries from the author’s line of thought are both healthy and 
helpful. The identity of all personality is affirmed ; the differentiz between 
the human personality and the divine are incidental, not essential. We 
confess to a ‘feeling ’’ of unsatisfiedness with the author’s conception, 
etymologically derived, of personality as in any sense symbolical (p. 262 
et seq.), but we are greatly pleased to find the Lotzian suggestion disap- 
proved, that the infinite alone is the perfect personality, and that the human 
is ‘ta pale copy thereof.”* Prof. Ormond maintains that the Good and 
the True are the same thing, and that the rationality of the world, in the 
last analysis, is expressible not in two judgments but in one. 

The whole volume is full of strong meat. It is not written for freshmen. 
The language is technical but clear. It is the product of a trained meta- 
physical master. The book is a timely and substantial contribution to the 
literature of a difficult and vexed subject. Its theological valuation must 
be fixed by the reader. The author is not directly concerned with the the- 
ologies, and yet he has given usa book of distinct apologetical value. The 
Christian thinker cannot regard with indifference the argument that the 
world is through and through Experience and that it is through and through 
rational. The former proposition is a philosophical passport to theism, for 
the subject of this world-experience can be none other than an Absolute 
Person, the Personal God; and the latter proposition opens the way to a 
theodicy, for, with all our superficial errors and short-sighted antinomies, we 
are shown that, after all, the very fact that we can see reason anywhere has 
for its implicate that there is Reason everywhere—indeed, the very act of 
knowing is but the process of reading Experience, for, as the author tells 
us in his own italics, “the notion of knowledge is that of the internal 
rationality of experience as a whole and in all its parts” (p. 519). 


San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


A History OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. By ROBERT WILLIAM ROGERS, 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), D.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S., Professor in Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Madison, N.J. In Two Volumes. New York: Eaton 
& Mains; Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye, 1900. Pp. vii, 429, 418. $5.00. 


Prof. Rogers has accomplished an important work. His two volumes fur- 
nish a general sketch of the political history of Babylonia and Assyria, out- 
lining their origin, growth and political relations. The absence of elaborate 
discussion is a marked feature of the pages, and, what is more, does not 
detract in the least from the scholarliness of the work. The results of 
research as they appear to the author, evidently after full and candid inves- 
tigation, are stated in a clear, readable style; and generally the footnotes 
contain full information on the literature of the subject and note divergent 
opinions. The traditions of the people and their religious customs are not 
dwelt upon, and the contact between the Hebrews and their Eastern neigh- 


* Microcosmus, Vol. ii, p. 688, Scribners’ English Edition. 
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bors through the fortunes of war is not elaborated with minuteness. This 
lack detracts from the value of the book to the biblical student. It is not, 
however, a fault in the work, but is due to the writer’s purpose. He evi- 
dently intended to contribute toward the proper exhibition of the general 
political history of Babylonia and Assyria, nothing more ; and his intention 
has been fully realized, for nowhere else in English can so succinct, graphic 
and comprehensive an.account of the political career of these countries be 
found. 

The history of the recovery of this knowledge through exploration and 
decipherment has been worked out in greatest detail. It occupies the first 
253 pages or nearly one-third of the entire work. The space allotted to these 
subjects has been thought disproportionate. So it is; but adverse criticism 
is disarmed by the discovery of the intrinsic importance of these chapters. 
For the first time the story has been fully told. This section of the books 
is in itself a magnificent monograph on the twin themes. 

Princeton. JOHN D. DAVIs. 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN DieLomAcy. Being a Brief Review of the 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1776-1876. By Joun W. Fos- 
TER. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. 


This is a popular account of the course of American diplomacy from the 
very humble beginnings of 1776 to the world-wide and commanding posi- 
tion of to-day, for though limited on the title-page to 1876 the narrative is 
carried down to 1899 on several points. The author, John W. Foster, a 
former Secretary of State and a diplomat of wide experience, is both well 
equipped as a special student and a graceful writer. The field has been but 
little worked and is one of great contemporary interest. The only previous 
attempt of recent years to supply an account of our diplomatic history for 
the general reader is found in Hon. Eugene Schuyler’s American Diplomacy, 
which occupies quite a different attitude from that presented in the present 
volume. Mr. Schuyler’s topical method is, however, much to be preferred 
to Mr. Foster’s chronological narrative. 

Nevertheless, this volume can be very warmly commended to those who 
can give no special study to the subject and who wish to know the salient 
facts of our diplomatic history. It presents in strong relief several notable 
facts. First, the general excellence of our diplomatic service, from Frank- 
lin, our greatest diplomat, to Lowell and Hay, not unworthy successors; 
second, the consistent effort of the United States to secure proper immuni- 
ties for neutral trade and the adoption of arbitration as means of settling 
international disputes; third, the courageous attitude of our statesmen to 
moral questions, such as tribute to Barbary pirates and acquiescence in ter- 
ritorial robbery in Central and South America; and finally, our general 
policy of fair dealing, notably violated in the interest of slavery in the whole 
Texas-Mexico affair, but well illustrated in the following incidents of our 
dealing with oriental nations. 


“ Anticipating somewhat events, it may be stated in this connection that under the treaty 
of 1858 the Chinese Government paid to the United States the sum of $735,238 in satisfaction of 
the claims of its citizens against China. On an adjudication of these claims by a domestic 
commision of the United States, it was found that they had been very considerably exagge- 
rated, and less than half the fund proved to be justly due. The balance remained in the Treas- 
ury of the United States until 1885, when the sum of $453,400 was returned to China by act of 
Congress. In acknowledging this unusual international proceeding, the Chinese Minister in 
Washington said to the Secretary of State that ‘this generous return of the balance of the 
indemnity fund by the United States to China cannot fail to elicit feelings of kindness and 
admiration on the part of the Government of China towards that of the United States, and thus 
the friendly relations so long existing between the two countries will be strengthened.’ 
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“An event which occurred during the disturbed period of the revolt of the Mikado’s adher- 
ents against the Shogun occasioned a conflict with the foreign powers. The prince of the proy- 
ince in which is the narrow strait connecting the Japanese inland sea with the ocean, who was 
an adherent of the Mikado and had the latter in his charge, seized the fortified port of Shimono- 
seki commanding the strait, refused to recognize the treaties made with the Shogun, and sought 
to close the strait to all foreign commerce, This led to a combined naval expedition in 1863 on 
the part of the United States, Great Britain, France and the Netherlands, which destroyed the 
forts and opened the passage of the strait. Asan indemnity for the expense of this expedition, 
the representatives of the four powers demanded and received from the Shogun the sum of 
$3,000,000, of which $785,000 was paid to the United States. 

‘‘This money remained in the treasury of the United States unappropriated until 1883, when 
Congress, with an awakened conscience, voted its return to Japan. In response to the notes 
of the Minister of the United States, communicating the repayment of the fund to Japan, its 
Minister for Foreign Affairs said : ‘ His Majesty’s Government regards the spontaneous return of 
the money not only as an additional proof of the friendly disposition of your Excellen- 
cy’s Government, but as a strong manifestation of that spirit of justice and equity which has 
always animated the United States in their relations with Japan, and it will, I am convinced, 
tend to perpetuate and strengthen the mutual confidence and the feeling of good will and 
friendship which at present happily subsists between the people of our respective countries.’ ’’ 


These two episodes illustrate the possibility of making diplomacy credit- 
able to the Christian profession of Christendom, and discredit the oft 
quoted dictum that no nation which should regulate its diplomacy by the 
Sermon on the Mount could survive a year. Perhaps the fact that Mr. Fos- 
ter is an elder in the Presbyterian Church has made him see the importance 
of some diplomatic acts which other writers have not deemed so significant. 
Certainly he presents many reasons for the American people to rejoice in the 
influence which their statesmen have exerted on the history of the world. 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


THE REIGN OF Law. A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp Fields. By JAMEs 
LANE ALLEN, Author of The Choir Invisible, Summer in Arcady, 


A Kentucky Cardinal, ete. With Illustrations by Harry Fenn and J. 
C. Earl. 12mo, pp. 885. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. 


It is not often that a theological journal is called upon to form an estimate 
of a work of pure imaginative literature. Its publishers have, however, cour- 
teously laid Mr. Allen’s latest book upon our table, and we can scarcely 
interpret the act otherwise than as expressing a wish to learn how it strikes 
a theological reader. We should be sorry, to be sure, to think that it was 
intended to suggest that the book might be justly looked upon as in any 
sense a theological treatise—a polemic, for example, against a theological 
attitude, or a plea for a mode of religious thought, or a picture of the state 
of religion in the waning years of the nineteenth century. It is not in such 
fields as these that Mr. Allen has been wont to work heretofore ; nor 
could the present volume in any event be accounted a successful invasion 
of them. Mr. Allen has become known to us as a student of the human 
heart endowed with a high gift of imaginative sympathy, and as an artist 
in words of exquisite nicety of touch. If we may look upon his latest vol- 
ume as a sample of his craftsmanship in this his appropriate field, it 
may well be accepted as thus far his supreme achievement. He calls it 
‘4 tale of the Kentucky hemp fields’’: it might justly be called rather ‘* an 
idyll.’’> Highly poetic both in conception and language, it is nevertheless 
characterized throughout by a restraint of incident and a chasteness of ex- 
pression which are all the more charming that they have not been habitual 
with Mr. Allen, and which especially delight the reader by their appropri- 
ateness to the simple story he has set himself here to tell. 

This is the story of a human soul, simple-minded, single-hearted, inarticu- 
late, struggling amid many discouragements to deliver itself from its native 
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darkness and to reach out to the light that dimly illuminates its depths. Mr. 
Allen imagines an ignorant country bumpkin, born with an intensely sensitive 
nature, hospitable to deep and abiding but somewhat amorphic impressions 
from even the commonest things, bred in the most sordid and contracted 
atmosphere, but living in the closest contact with God’s two books of Nature 
and Revelation, suddenly thrust without warning and without guidance 
into the midst of the currents of the world’s thought and life. And then 
he asks himself, What will happen to him? It does not require Mr. Allen’s 
sympathetic and trained insight to return the answer. It is a common story 
enough, illustrated by all too many sad examples in real life for any one to 
be at a loss to predict the lacerated heart and the hopeless surrender that 
ensue. But it does require Mr. Allen’s trained and sympathetic insight 
to seize this prosaic incident of our everyday life and so to open to us the 
sufferings of the tortured and quivering soul as to make us observe with 
no disgust, but rather with ever-growing love, the tragedy of a dying 
faith. Out of these broken chords is beatena rare music; and the nobility 
of thesimple and sincere spirit which is revealed to us sweetens the spec- 
tacle of the dullness of mind and the slowness of wit that constitute its most 
marked characteristics, 

For David (we learn to think and speak of him as an intimate and well- 
loved friend) is certainly to be esteemed as before and above all else—well, 
just stupid. We shall never understand him until we frankly recognize 
this, cost us what it may of pain so to judge of one whose heart movements 
we have entered into with such sympathy and appreciation: sincere, pure- 
hearted, noble-souled, but—stupid. His parents had never thought there 
was anything in him: the dull routine of the farm life had filled his hands 
and the dull and inarticulate enjoyments of the common course of nature his 
mind and heart, until one day there came to him an eloquent voice from 
without and instilled into him a purpose about which the ill-defined con- 
tents of his slow and unoriginal mind could crystallize. That was David’s 
first awakening. Let not the reader of his history forget it in the more de- 
tailed description that is given of his second awakening, when, at the Uni- 
versity, he lost his first purpose, his first faith and his first love, just as hehad 
gained them--at the obscurely apprehended, half understood bidding of 
another voice from without, up toward which he turned his dazed, partially 
comprehending, always dependent eyes. David is consistently drawn 
throughout ; he is, as they say in his own country, certainly ‘* not smart ;”’ 
and in his lack of self-initiation, of self-determination—of all that is origi- 
native in the life of the mind~in a word, in his dullness and slowness and 
innocent stupidity lies the key of his character. It is by Mr. Allen’s genius 
that the soul history of this honest but not brilliant spirit is made beautiful, 
and that we are made to read it with ever-growing admiration for the nobility 
of the narrow soul portrayed, and to pronounce it in our heart of hearts not 
only a pathetic but a charming and a true picture. David henceforth takes 
his place as one of our cherished friends whose sorrows we have shared and 
by whose honesty of heart we have been inspired. 

The Reign of Law is certainly, then, a beautiful idyll, and it should be 
read strictly as such. This, it must be confessed, is not made always 
perfectly easy. We must account it a flaw in Mr. Allen’s workmanship that 
now and again the reader is left puzzled whether or not he is to take the 
comments introduced as in some degree expressions of Mr. Ailen’s own opin- 
ions. This goes so far as occasionally to raise an uneasy feeling that Mr. 
Allen himself is even now and again merely speaking through David’s 
mouth. Surely, however, it is not conceivable that Mr. Allen wishes to set 
forth David’s point of view as in any way a possible attitude for well-in- 
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formed people at the end of the nineteenth century. Asa picture of what 
went on in the soul of an untutored farmer’s lad when he was first made 
dully aware of currents of opinion flowing up and down in the world of 
which his secluded life had never imagined the existence—we repeat, it is a 
deeply pathetic and charmingly true idyll. As a suggestion in the form of 
an idyll of the state of religious thought at the close of the nineteenth century 
it would be—let us be frank—-nothing less than absurd. David might be fan- 
cied to know no better; it would-be injurious to suppose Mr. Allen capable 
of representing the outworn assaults on supernatural religion of a third 
of a century ago to be valid in the forum of the world’s thought to-day. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that Mr. Allen seems now and then to 
intrude himself into his portrayal, and the reader is thus left without clear 
indication of the limits within which this intrusion is to be confined. There 
is, for example, the rather bitter arraignment of the intense sectarianism of 
the church in which David was bred. And there is the sharp condemnation 
of the management of the University in which David was studying. Mr, 
Allen seems clearly to speak in his own person here with little veiling of 
his personality or feeling—and those who know the facts can scarcely affirm 
that he speaks wholly unjustly. How then shall the reader be protected from 
the doubt whether the constant depreciation of ‘‘ dogma”’ and recommendation 
of an ** undogmatic Christianity °"—nay, the steady exploitation of a non- 
supernatural religion, a ‘‘ religion of science ”—which is given peculiar force 
moreover by the very choice of a title for the book—may not also be of 
Mr. Allen and not merely of David? He will gladly recognize that many of 
the passages which most explicitly inculcate this dreary and antiquated 
unbelief are actually put into the mouth of David, and may perhaps be con- 
sidered as only dramatically true. He will hasten to remind himself that 
David himself is the greatest of dogmatists--only a dogmatist of the 
school of Pfleiderer rather than of the school of Alexander Campbell or of 
John Calvin (or of Paul), and will doubt whether Mr. Allen, save as an 
astute dramatist, would attack dogmatism by means of so consummate an 
instance of it. But, after all, passages enough remain which have the ap- 
pearance of involving Mr. Allen in at least the type of thought attributed 
to his hero to constitute a distinct flaw in the dramatic proprieties of the 
book, and to raise in many minds an inexpungable suspicion that Mr. Allen 
wishes more or less to propagate David’s crudities as a new nineteenth 
century gospel. 

The supposition is too monstrous to acquiesce in easily. Despite whatever 
appearances may extrude themselves here and there, we prefer to look on 
the story, therefore, as a pure idyll and to read it as a remarkably sympa- 
thetic picture of the mental struggles of a simple, ignorant, dull country 
boy when the list of a knowledge, minute in itself, but excessive for 
his dim eyes, was suddenly turned upon him. So read it is a charming book 
and full of deep lessons. 


Princeton. BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 


A History of Egypt Under the Ptolemaic Dynasty. By J. P. Mahaffey, Author 
of The Empire of the Ptolemies, etc. 12mo, pp., xiii, 261, with numerous illus- 
trations. (New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899.) —A His- 
tory of Egypt Under Roman Rule. By J. Grafton Milne, M.A., Sometime 
Scholar ot C. C. C., Oxford. 12mo, pp. xii, 262, with numerous illustrations. 
(New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898.) The first three 
volumes of this important ‘ up-to-date’’ transcript of the History of Egypt 
projected by Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, were prepared by himself and car- 
ried the work through what we may call the purely Egyptian periods (see 


. 
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this evIEW ix,188-9). The remaining three volumes, dealing respectively 
with Ptolemaic, Roman and Arabic Egypt, were committed to the compe- 
tent hands of Dr. Mahaffey, Mr. Milne and Mr. Stanley Lane Poole respec- 
tively. The two former of these now lie before us and prove to continue the 
work on the same high plane on which it was placed by Dr. Petrie’s own con- 
tributions. Of course the authors would have it understood clearly that they 
have not attempted anything like a ‘‘ final” history of Egypt: that were 
absurd in the present state of research and particularly with reference to 
Roman Egypt. But they may fairly claim that they have presented a clear 
and exact account of Egypt during the periods they have dealt with, as 
revealed to our generation, as never before, through the fruits of long-con- 
tinued and intelligently conducted excavation and research. It is a new 
Egypt they give us, and nowhere else so well as in their volumes—nowhere 
else indeed in its entirety except in these volumes—can there be found a 
comprehensive history of Egypt which is really ‘* up-to-date.”°——Scholastica 
ll. Om het zoeken of om het vinden ? Of, het doel van echte studie. Door 
Dr. A. Kuyper. 12mo, pp. 32. (Amsterdam and Pretoria: Héveker und 
Wormser [1900].) Eleven years ago Dr. Kuyper addressed the students of 
the Free University on the secret of true study, and published the address 
in a delightful pamphlet under the title of Scholastica: of ’t geheim van 
echte studie (Amsterdam: Héveker und Wormser, 1889). Standing before 
the same audience at the opening of the session of 1900-1901 he recurs to 
the subject and asks us to consider with him the end of true study. Is it 
seeking or is it finding? He does not minimize the pleasures of seeking: 
rather with his wonted wealth of illustration he pictures them most attrac- 
tively. But nevertheless, he says with emphasis, seeking is the servant, find- 
ing is the lord: seeking is after all only the means to finding. Taking his 
starting point for the discussion from Lessing’s famous dictum, he points 
out the root of it in an overbearing human pride which desires to be 
beholden to nothing but its own powers for all its attainments, and strikingly 
remarks that ‘‘ Lessing’s declaration isin the intellectual sphere the parallel 
of work-righteousness in the moral sphere: to wish to earn for oneself and 
not to receive of grace His righteousness from God, stands entirely on the 
same plane with wishing to seek all truth for oneself and desiring no reve- 
lation from higher light.’”’ He then points out three consequences which 
would flow from the varying standpoints. ‘If the pleasure of seeking is 
placed above the possession of truth, then we shall make into seeking what 
really is not seeking; we shall seek ever again what long before has been 
found by others; and we shall prefer to grope in the darkness to having 
our eyes opened to the light of a revelation. While on the other hand, if 
seeking serves only for finding, then we shall be careful that seeking does no 
injury to what we possess, we shall no longer seek what we have long ago 
found, and we shall thankfully receive what without seeking is laid by reve- 
lation in our lap.”? Richly applying these contrasts to the conditions of mod- 
ern life and thought, Dr. Kuyper then exhorts his hearers to fulfill their call- 
ing as seekers after truth in the threefold process of establishment, deduc- 
tion and systematizing. The whole address is instinct with life and running 
over With suggestiveness, as well as full of encouragement to all who stand 
on the platform of a revealed truth.——Science and Faith, or Man as an Ani- 
mal, and Man as a Member of Society: With a Discussion of Animal Socie- 
ties. By Dr. Paul Topinard, late General Secretary of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, and Sometime Professor in the School of Anthropology. 
Translated from the Author’s Manuscript by Thomas J. McCormack. 12mo, 
vi, 374. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1899.) This volume, to 
which its primary title does injustice and which is best described by the sec- 
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ondary title, is made up of a number of connected essays, originally pub- 
lished in The Monist. It is a contribution of the first importance to a 
rational, or perhaps we should better say to a biological sociology. It lays 
its foundations in a study of man as an animal and of animal families and 
societies: on this basis it seeks to develop a theory of social evolution. Dr. 
Topinard’s own points of view of course determine all his construction ; but 
his construction is a well-wrought structure that it behooves us all to reckon 
with.—An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding. By David Hume. 
(The Religion of Science Library, No. 45.) 8vo, pp. xxvi, 180. (Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1900.) This is the second issue of a series 
of Philosophical Classics which The Open Court Company is publishing for 
the convenience and instruction of the general reading public—the former 
issue having been Descartes’ Discourse on Method. Weare given in it the 
Enquiry reprinted from the edition of 1777, along with Hume’s Autobiogra- 
phy and a Letter from Adam Smith. It is excellently edited, admirably 
printed and sold at a remarkably low price (25 cents).——The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Darwin. By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. (The Religion of Science 
Library, No. 43.) 8vo, pp. xii, 241. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1900.) This book first appeared as a separate publication two years ago, 
and was duly reviewed in this REVIEW (vol. xi, p. 152). It only needs now 
that we note its reissue as a numberinaseries. Foran account of itscontents 
and teachings the former review should be consulted.—tThe Dawn of a New 
Era, and Other Essays. By Paul Carus. 8vo,pp.50. (Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1899.) Three essays are reprinted in this pamphlet: 
besides the title essay, one called ‘‘ The New Orthodoxy’’ and another on 
“The Late Prof. Romanes’ Thoughts on Religion.’? All three have the 
same fundamental purpose: to further Dr. Carus’ favorite scheme of a 
‘religion of science.’’ The first glorifies the idea and results of ‘‘ The Par- 
liament of Religions ;’’ the second commends Science as the “ ultimate crite- 
rion of truth ;’’ the third explains how it came about that the Open Court 
Co. published Romanes’ Thoughts on Religion—which are characterized as 
‘*anti-scientific and agnostic,” and wholly out of sympathy with the con- 
clusions of which the Open Court Co. professes itself to be the defender.— 
The Situation in China: A Record of Cause and Effect. By Robert E. Speer. 
12mo, pp. 61. (New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
[1900].) The occasional writings of no one during the Chinese troubles have 
been better informed or more helpful than those of Mr. Speer. It was a 
good idea to send out during the crisis, in this pamphlet form, the illu- 
minating chapter on China from his admirable book on Missions and 
Politics in Asia, published only a couple of years ago (see this RE- 
VIEW, xX, p. 565). The opportunity has been further improved for writing 
a brief but informing introduction. Those who wish to know what the 
situation in China really is would do well to read this booklet.—— 
Lady Nairne and Her Songs. By Rev. George Henderson, M.A., B.D., Monzie 
Free Church, Perthshire. 32mo, pp. 112. (Paisley and London: Alexander 
Gardner, 1900.) This little book seems to have grown out of certain lectures 
on Lady Nairne and her songs delivered by Mr. Henderson, and—naturally 
enough—so fully appreciated by his hearers as to create a demand for them- 
selves in a more permanent form. It is characterized by a delicate apprecia- 
tion which more than justifies its publication. The author, moreover, has 
had access to manuscript treasures and is enabled to enrich his book with fac- 
similes of the original MSS. of certain of the songs as well as with a series of 
photographs which illustrate the surroundings of the life he portrays. He 
points out in a very interesting way how Lady Nairne’s productivity in 
Scottish song was but a part of a revival of this form of poetic composition 
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which swept over Scotland in the last century ; and how one feature of her 
work, as it was of Burns’, was ** adapting new verse to tunes which had been 
sung to coarse and worthless words” (p. 40). This process has been sneered 
at as mere ‘‘ Bowdlerization of ‘ indelicate’ favorites’’: but it has been a 
process resorted to in every age of aroused better feeling, and it was especi- 
ally characteristic of the Protestant Reformation—one of the marked features 
of which throughout the Reformed world (and not least in Scotland through 
the Wedderburns) was just the “ spiritualizing ”’ of ‘‘ ‘ indelicate’ favorites.”’ 
It has ever justified itself by its fruits and not the least in Lady Nairne’s 
hands. The best of her songs will live as long as human hearts beat in 
human bosoms. Such a verse as this, for example— 


“*Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’ ? 
Oh, ye may ca’ them vulgar farin’, 
Wives and mithers maist despairin’ 
Ca’ them lives o’ men,” 


is worthy of any poet. Mr. Henderson works together a most engaging nar- 
rative of the life of the singer and a very appreciative account of her songs. 
It is an exceedingly pleasant life picture he gives us—running through the 
whole gamut of experience of life and ending full of days and good works and 
devoutness. Her maxim was: “‘ Religion is a walking not a talking con- 
cern ’’—and she lived her principles. But songs and goods works alike lived 
after her ; and after she was past spoiling by the praises of men they have come 
into the mouths of all to her endless praise.——Visiting the Sin. A Tale of 
Mountain Life in Kentucky and Tennessee. By Emma Rayner. 12mo, pp. 
vi, 448. (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1900.) We have not chanced to 
fall in with Miss Rayner’s previous stories, the scenes of which are laid in 
the American colonial period. We have evidently been the losers thereby. 
In this one she introduces us to the life of the border State mountaineers of a 
quarter of a century ago--a life which, if Miss Rayner is to be taken at the foot 
of the letter, was singularly full of passion. The story is overcrowded with 
incidents of the remarkable order. The style is unornamented and plain but 
direct and straightforward, and supplies a very suitable vehicle for the rapid 
rush of the story. The character drawing is clear if not even intense—-espe- 
cially that of the two chief young women who act as dew ex machina. Themen 
may be bad or they may be good; but always one or the other of these 
** gals’? steps in and does the really fine things. ‘‘ When Knighthood was in 
flower ’’ indeed! Here is where we see Knightesshood in full fruitage. 
There is ‘‘ plumb’”’ nothing which one of these damsels is not capable of 
planning and executing with at least ‘‘ tolerble”’ success. The moral of the 
story is the same as that of The Princess Xenia, though wrought out in so 
different a milieu,—that, to wit, it is not safe for a mortal to assume the 
functions of Providence. The plot is not so much intricate as complicated, 
and its progress entails some exceedingly unsatisfactory consequences. Poor 
Abner Poteet, for example, the masculine angel of the book, dies just of the 
plot—no other cause is visible on the most anxious search. With all 
the violence that renders the action of the story ‘* powerful ” lurid—with all 
the love-making which forms the vital breath of the whole--with all the un- 
controllable passion that is depicted—the book from cover to cover is a 
pure one. According to Miss Rayner these mountaineers may have drunk 
and fought and raved and murdered like demons: they loved like angels.—— 
Lovers Always. A Wedding Souvenir. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. $2mo, pp. 116. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1899.) A beautiful booklet, in contents 


and form—just the thing to serve as a wedding souvenir for pastors to give 
to the couples they marry. 








